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PREFACE 


Of the twelve chapters in this book, four— Shakespearean Tragedy, 
^Hamlet, Lear and Macbetp —were delivered as ftie Alexander 
Lectures* before the University of Toronto in November 1947. 

I wish to th&nk that laamed and hospitable body for the honour 
of the invitation, and for their permission to publish the original 
four lectures as part of a larger work. •* 

No one can discuss Shakespeare and his plays vnthout vast 
obligation to*those who have gone before him; but such is the 
mass of Shakespearean criticism that it is impossible to acknow¬ 
ledge all one’s debts, even where they are known. It seems best, 
therefore, to express general indebtednes s rather than to line 
these pages with footnotes or to rep(|^t the Reading List which 
I have printed in Shakespeare: Major Plays and the Sonnets; I wish 
to thank Messrs. Harcourt Braoe and Company for permission to 
reproduce some passages from the introductions to the plays in 
that volume. In particular I would express my gratitude to my, 
colleagues, Paul Mucschke for reading the manuscript and for 
valuable suggestions, especially in the chapter on Coriolanus and 
Frank Huntley for reading the proofs. 

llie text u^d for quotations is that of the Penguin Shakespeare. 
It foU^v^ the original Folio or Quartos more closely than any 
other modem text, and wiU, therefore, at times present readings 
and piinctu%tioE^ which are startling to those familiar with 
the Globe, but closer*to, the original plays as performed by 
Shakespeare’s own company. 

G. B. H. 

ist*Decemher, lyyo. 
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Chapter i ' 

SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY 


I N the year IQ04, Andrew Cecil Bradley published Shakespeareht 
TragedJ, a series of lectures-s^bich he had delivered as Professor 
of»Poftry before the University of Oxford. At that time tRey 
.were regarded as the last and final word, the highest pitch of 
K Shakespearean criticism. B ut fashions in criticism change almos t 
Jas complete ly as fashions in costu me. Few modem critics have 
\ Bradley's point of Vision, fie w^ a philosopher, a moralist . He 
regarded Shakespeare’s tragedies as the supr^eme presentation of 
a view of life, an explanation or at Itast a glimpse of the great 
problem of th&nature of good and evil; and he thus express'ed It: 

Sometimes from the very furnace of alHiction a conviction 
seems borne to us that somehow, if we could see it, this agony 
counts as /lothing against the heroism and love which appear 
in it and thrill our hearts. Sometimes we are driven to cry out 
that these mighty or heavenly spirits who perish are too great 
for the littjp space in which they move, and that they vanish 
not into nothingness but into freedom. Somstimes from thes* 
soufteS and from others comes a presentiment, formless but 
haunting and even profound, that all the fury of c onflict, with 
viTactg af»d i^oe. is -less than half the truth, even an illusion, 
‘ snrli stuff flsvireams aye made on.* Bu t these faint and scattered 
intimations that the tragic world, being but a fragment of a 
whole beyond Qur vision, must needs be a contradiction and 
no ultimate tru^ awaii nothing to interpret the mystery. We 
’ .C 9 nftonte 4 with the mexplicable /act, or t^e nf> less 

incxpKcabte appearapce,. of } world travailing for perfection,, 
but bringipg to birth, together with glorious goo^ian evil 
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which it is able to overcome only by self-torture rind self- 
watste. An 4 ,this fact or appearance is tragedy. ^ 

Bradley came before the era of modenr scholarship. Though 
the work of the first Shakespeare Societies and of the Victorian 
scholars, English and German, was before himVjhe^ greatest was 
still behind—Greg's edition of HensloweV Diary, McKerrow's 
edition of Nashe's Works, Pollard's studies of the Quartos, 
Chambers' erudite compilations. Thele and a host of others have 
fundamentally altered our ideas about Shakespeare and his plays, 
so that now^ays critics are less interested in Shakespeare^s 
universa l morality and more in h is plays as exp ressions"ofThi s own 
At one extreme modern critics and scholars sqie Hamlet as 
5 naEespeare's picture of the Elizabethan world pattern and at 
thf; other as a specimen of the fare offered to playgoers at the 
Globe Playhouse in the closing months of the reign cf Queen 
Elizabeth. 

There are, indeed, a dozen different kinds of study, all com¬ 
plementary to each other and all, ifcrightly used, contributing 
something to that ultimate comprehension of a work of art 
which is the result of long study. We may follow the old path s 
^d regard the tragedy of hear in the light of Aristbtlc's^ recepts 
»a s a fine example ot catharsis, the tragic hero, the reversal of the 
sit u&tio ru tne recognition, and so forth; or, speculating on”the 
juse of the Balcony ftf'inner stage, as'ffproblem in Jacobean stage- 
•craft; or as a comment on Shakespeare's times; or as^a chapter in 
his spiritual autobiography; or as a subtle analysis and presenta¬ 
tion of character; or as an example of pregnant, symbolic and 
elaborate use of poetic imagery; or as an illustration^pf discordant 
domestic relationthip; or as a stage play to be produced before a 
modem audience. All or any of these ways of approach rfiay aid 
in the final and completer understanding. 

If, therefore, our examination of Shakespearian tragedy is to 
be fruitful, and if we are to arrive ultiqjiately at ‘any conclusion 
or general idea of the quintessence—would say element but that 
the poor word has been over-worn these four hundred years— 
the quintessence of^ Shakespearean tragedy, wp must first try to 
defineou^ terms. What do we mean by ShakespeareatSy and whift 
by tragedj, and further what is the duty of the nfodem cri^p:' 
towards lys author a^ reader? ^ 

lo * * 
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The v|ord Shahspearean means far more than z play written by^ 
William ^hSfeespeare, gentleman, of Stratford-on-Avon.'it means! 
first that it was writtofi within a period of twenty years, at most \ 
twenfy-five Years, between 1588 and 1613, and since drama is a^ 
reflection of 4 i%* 6 r, in Hamlet’s words ‘holds the mirror up to 
Nature’, everytlling that was thought, said or done within that 
period may |n some way be relevant to the understanding of 
Shakespeare’s 612x5x2.^5hahspearean means also that the play wa^ 
written for performance by a particular Company of Players in ' 
tlieir own playhouse, catering to their own special audience; that 
is, its language, its ideas, outlook and style are now nearly 
350 years old. Anyone, be he critic, actor, reader, or spectator, 
must know something of these matters before he can fully 
understand any one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Of\he*man himself we know the facts of his life in considerable 
detail; but of Jiis per sonality little that can be certain, except from 
what is revealed in his work, and every interpreter gives a 
different version. But at legsritisa sure fact that his plavs gave 


his audienbes what they wanted without stirring up controversies 


eretore reitect their age.Tn his fundamental 




aring the prejudices, the knowledge and the 


i gnorance of his own generation . He was certain, as were most, 
men who used their five senses and who had iA>t been touched by 
any of those^new-fangled Copernican notions, that the earth was* 
the centre of the universe and that around it in concentric circles 
moved the sun and the planets, that the stars somehow controlled ^ 
man’s fate, tlj^t at least in theory the King was God’s vicegerent 
bn earth and that children owed absolute obedience to their f 
parents afid especially to the father, that all matter was formed of 
four elements, that it was good to purge and let blood at certain 
seasonJ, that? thd great universe and man the microcosm were 
elaborately balanced in intricate order of being. 

' Shafce^^are m ay have been a gr eat reader^" We know some of 

d 



cuss literAy sources, influenges or opinions, talk is the great^t* 


s talk has Tong since been silent. It, thereforf,^wt are to^. 
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understand Shakespeare's world, we must study the id^s of his 
conttoporaries as they happen to survive in books, npt only in 
the few famous and obvious works whiclr are described in any 
history of English literature, such as Bacon's Essajs, Haklu3rt's 
V^ageSj or Hooker's Ej^clesiastical Polityy not'm any of those 
philosophical works which are especially faw)urea by the erudite, 
but rather in ephemeral books which are now obsqure, rare and 
generally unknown, but which were popular and well thumbed 
when they first appeared. We must study works of Thomas 
Nashe and RojJjert Greene, the Sermons of Henry Smith, }ofin 
Harington's Metamorphosis of Ajax, the satires of Hall, Marston, 
Qjuilpin and Davies, the various literary wrangles such as the 
controversy between the champions of the Church of England 
aq 4 thie Puritan exorcists, the quarrel of the English Seculars and 
the Jesuits,, the arguments of sceptics and believers in judicial 
astrology and witchcraft—^in all of which it mgy be noted, 
Shakespeare took some interest. 

It needs less scholarship to understand ^how Shakespeare's 
plays were staged and acted. Even school texts nowadays contain 
a section of the Introduction describing, often with an illus¬ 
tration, the structure and^stage of the Globe Playhouse. It is 
essential knowledge even in interpreting Macbeth and hear, for 
all jflays are written to be acted on a particular kind of stage, and 
the form of the dmma—that is, its manner of presentation and 
therefore its writing—^must conform to the conventions familiar 
to the spectators. Greek tragedy by convention normally showed 
one event in a series of five acts or episodes. A modern drama is 
usually divided into three acts, each commonly occjiirring in one 
place and each a% unity in itself. Elizabethan drama was more 
I’fluid. Having a multiple stage^wh/^rc *icrioa could ♦ateernate 
between main stage, inner stage and . pper stage, the dramatispt 
was able to show many episodes, one quickly fbllowihg the 
other, so that far more of the story topld be seen than in tht 
other forms of drama. 


At the same time, the smallness and the fc^ of the theatre 
fetifcouraged dose ijtimacy between actor «anci spectator. In'^thc 
|w6 h^vLt^ trajffic of the stage the players spoke someo2,5oo lineij 
is, they maintained a pace 0^140 words or mo*!te a minute* 
amcliences, must^ therefore, have been apt listeners. Xndc^ 
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they wej^ gluttons for the spoken word. Every educated man 
was trained in the finer points of rhetoric, of making and listen¬ 
ing to speeches*. Many touches, therefore, which the modern 
reader only understands after it has been demonstrated to him, 
Shakespeare's ajiiaience appreciated by instinct. It was a receptive, 
sensitive, vibrant instrument which responded at once to the 
touch. ^ 

All this and more is inefuded in the term Shakespearean, which 
is^tlyjs the concern of the scholar, whose activities are endless; 
for in the pursuit of truth, which is his goal, l\e must follow 
every track, wherever it may lead. Kothing, indeed, is irrelevant 
for the Shakespearean scholar, .5vho must take all Elizabethjjn 
knowledge as his particular field. He is thus concerned with 
Shakespeare himself, his family and their affairs, with Stratfevsd- 
on-A^oi), its church, school. Corporation, town records, t^es^^ 
tillage and taxes; with the Players' Companies and their patrons 
and playhouses, and their styles of acting; with clowns and tragic 
actors and their fatpilies and lawsuits; and, therefore, with Courts 
of* the King's Bench, Chancery and Star Chamber; with deposi¬ 
tions, examinations, judgements, wills, probates, fines, recog¬ 
nisances and recoveries; with Ecclesiastical Courts, pedigrees,“ 
_visitation s: with heralds of all kinds, shapes and colours; with 
funeral monuments, parish registers, historical collections; with 
national, aristocratic, civic records; with i?Urrent events and 
national events; with Queens, Kings and nobles, knights and* 
gentlemen; with chronicles, diaries, letters, and Acts of the Privy 
Council, debates in Parliament; with every kind of printed or 
written wor<i, works of divinity, science, philosophy, theology, 
history, political science, geography, venery, toxophily, military 
sciendP, ^usic and gardening; with translations^'ahd'^romances, 
poems of all kinds, almanacs, news-pamphlets, sermons by the 
hundred, sonnets, songs and song books; with volumes of 
learned publications, a^ftitles and journals, notes and queries, 
theses and bibliographies; with stationers and booksellers, 
censors, registers# entries, dedications and epistles, first editions 
and second editiQns,*piracies and cancels, imprints, signatures 
and gatherings, forgeries Uid water marks; and so tultiaaiately 
with the miterials of writing# with paper made of rags, parch'* 
ment which is the inner skin of a sheep, ink formerly ftiade 
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gall, and finally with quill pens provided by the goo^e. Small 
ponder if sometimes the researcher is overwhelemed beneath jhds 
material or that some Shakespearean scholars shcfuld know everyj 
thing about the problems and nothing about the plays, pT he 
connotations of the word Shakespearean are indefd ^ndless.^ 

The word tragedy was given us by the Greeks. rpayMa was 
their word, a strange combination of Tpdyos, a grat, and 
2m choric song. The learned from the first have been much exer¬ 
cised to discover how such a fantastic compound coulcf have 
come to denote ‘all that is felt at a performance of Oedipus’*, It 
need not concern us here to decide whether tragedy was first a 
song which won the prize of a goat, or a passion play in which 
mummers disgxiised themselves as goats, or a memorial drama 
plftyed beside a dead hero’s tomb. Our immediate concern is^with 
two matters; what did the worcJ mean to Shakespeafe’s con¬ 
temporaries, and what, if anything, does the word mean now? 
What, in a word, is tragedy} 

To Shakespeare’s contemporaries,*the editors of,the First 
“^olio, for instance, tragedy seems at first sight to h^vc meant 

or to use a phrase I 

once heard on the lips or a sailor: ‘ blood for supp er*. Most 
Elizabethan tragedies end with the stage cluttered M^h corpses. 
S hakespeare is fairly mode if li.ln.im.f T 7 n f hie 

► desper ate tragedy, there are five dead at the end, four in Ham let 
and fliiee apiece in Ro meo and lulift- Qfh^h) fin^^ Artetry ^and 
Cleop df^, but flQs.joj^.in Julm. rnrinL^t^ while in 

^Macbeth the signs of dentil, arcxontracted lQ_Qap Woody head 
on a. yuier * 

I - Nevertheless, though blood was one of the first requifieg^ents, 
other qualities were expected—a certain gorgeous, sombre 
^gnity for instance. In the Induction to A Warning fan Fair, 
. Women, Tragedy declares: 

I must have passions that must move the soul; 

Make the heart heavy and throb within the bosom, 
Ejetorting teys out of the strictest eyes-,r- 
pToftack a thought, and strain it to his form. 

Until I rap the senses from^eir course. 

Thjp is my offic^. 
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Doubt^ss the principles of tragedy were much discussed by 
iToyng gentlemen of the Inns of Court and inevitably by’Ben 
fonson. One call he^lr echoes of current theory in Sidney’s 
for l^oetrVj but Sidney’s concern was rather for the kind 
3f decorum wh^ he had taken over from the Italian critics who 
jtudied and misinterpreted Aristotle’s Poetics and evolved the 
strict rules of the three unities which Aristotle never intended. 
Most playgoers still held to the definition given by the Monk ii> 
the (Canterbury Tales: 

Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie,* 

’ As olde bookes maken us memorie, 

• Of hyn» that stood in greet prosperitee, 

• And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 

• ^ I Into myserie, and endeth wrecchedly; ** 

* 

and his typic3al examples are Samson, Hercules, Alexander and 
Croesus. The theme or moral of the Monk’s Tale is that Fortune 
is a fickle jade anc^ one n®ver knows what dirty trick she will 
play on a man; so that the t ragedy is the sudden*reversal, endinjg: ^ 
or crash . ^ 

Tragedy is indeed one of the most difficult of critical terms, a 
theme for endless discussion and theory. Since, however, both 
the word and what it denotes are Greek, it is as well to go back 
to Aristotle , the father of criticism. Not only^was he the first to 
analyse tragedy, but he first distilled the quintessence of tragedy 
and produced a definition which is still the best attempt to show 
what Greek,tragedy is, or rather what it does. 

One of thc^ first points to be assumed by Aristotle, and yet so 
conlmonly overlooked, is that a tragedy is a tAgic drama and a 
(drami^iS^a doing or an acting, ‘Tragedy is an imitation of an 
action’, Aristotle observed, and ‘every tragedy must have six 
parts, which parts determine its quality, namely:, plot, character, 
Action, thought, spect^lfe, song’. Song is no longer essential; 
the other parts are as necessary as ever. 

Now dramatic taction implies three conditions or factors— 
actors, a place foisi acting, and spectators; £0% the art of acting is 
not merely»a presentation of action but an action so#pr<^nted 
that it will*have a calculated^effect on the spectator. There i^ 
needed also a dramatist to compose the play. His contjiBhtion ij 

* 15 . . 
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Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, • 
And*calm^f mind, all passion spent. 

Catharsis, or surging, can only be understood where one has 
felt it in the ttieatre^. With the Greeks, an emotional people, 
assembled in the theatre as an act of worship, it was not so 
uncommon, tut it is seldom experienced by those of English- 
speakipg stock. It recju^s a release, a visible surrender pfthS 
emotions, the sTiedHTng even of fears, arid this is contrary to 
Ingrained instinct and custom. Moreover, in the theatre it needs 
a combination of factors which is rare; great acting, an absence 
of any kind of distr^iction, a superb play, an audience weldeSl 
for the Aloment into an emotional unity. The spectators 
must ube^ artistically mature, v^ith sensitive minds and traidSd 
imaginations. * 

True tragic purgation of the emotions is thus an experience^! 
which must be shared in pyblic, for it owes much of its intensity 
to*the fact? that eveiyone in the theatre is being similarly moved. 
The experience, fully realized, leaves the feelings so utterly 
stirred and drained that one’s whole dmotional state and balance 
are for an appreciable time completely changed—^the purgation 
achieved in private reading is hy comparison a very pale form.^ 
The experience is exalting and cleansing, e:iiactly expressed by 
Aristotle’s word ‘catharsis’—‘purgation’. i 

A tragic drama may thus provisionally be defined as ‘a purging 
of the emotions of spectators affected by the experience of an, 
acted play’. ^ 

Now it follows that the play, the original script provided by 
the alJlBbr for the actors, must itself be powerful; but when we 
try to consider how this emotional effect is to be produced we 
meet a fundamental but common difficulty. The word tragedy, 
like the word* poetry, js •itself too elusive. At one moment it 
means any play with a bloody ending and includes all kinds from 
Titus Andronicus $o Oedipus Rex; at another the critic uses the 
word to express that exaltation of spirit whi^ is caused only by 
a handful of the world’s greatest drsunas. There is, unfQttu^tely, 
40 Single w otd foi: the highcsl: forms of tragedy, and 1 propose^ 

tVM&dy £ot those kinds ajid’to keep 

* 17 
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tragedy by itself for plays with merely unhappy end^gs. The 
difficulty, as usual, will be to make any line of distinction. , 

In attempting, therefore, to analyse Seep tNgedj^y which w^ 
defined as that which caused a profound purging of the emotions 
in the theatre, our first search will not be intolsuch matters as 
structure or plot or type of story, or meth6d ol presentation, or 
character of the hero, but rather into the mind of che spectator; 
^e must first consider t he means by which that mind is .mos t 
p rofoundly moved. They are summed up in the old, ufit;raiis- 
latable tag of Virgil: ^Smt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt\ • 

, The first gift essential to the tragic dj^matist is a sense of 
lacrimae rerumy that is, a profound moral sense; for unJess he has 
hi^ own instinctive sense of joy and sorrow, of pity and terror, 
of right and wrong, of good and evil, he is capable rteitfier of 
being ij^oved nor of moving. ^Shakespeare conspicuously had this 
[sense. It was to him infinitely pitiable that the ideal love of 
Desdemona and Othello should be fowled and destroyed by such 
\ a creature as lago; that Lear, for all his follies, should be tortured 
by his evil daughters; thayhe bastard Edmund should cause the 
death of Cordelia; that two young creatures should be destroyed 
trough the senseless folly of th^feud between the Capulets and 
lhe*Montagues. ^ 


^This moral sens8—the ability to appreciate the essential mean¬ 
ing of an event—is part of Shakespeare’s universality, and jit is 
one of the qualities so conspicuously lacking in his contem- 
^orariesA Ben Jonson, for all his cant of being the ^astigator of 
jvice and folly, lacked true moral sense because he had no eye for 
{goodness. In soitie ways he had a greater sense of the Afetre 
|than Shakespeare. He could create disagreeable characfelS with 
f considerable skill, but normal, decent people eluded hiuyNor 
were Beaumont and Fletcher, or Webster, more successful. In 
^ite of their exquisite technical skill,‘these men hever achieved 
^purgatipii, though their dramas ajce^full of .that , conflict, which 
Bradley demanded as the essence of tragedy, because the conflict 
was the struggle q£ wits, not of principiesi Tibenus foiline 
"’Sejainis, yittoria fldutihg' the Cardinal Monticelso.' Nor did 
£eaumont and Fletcher have mucli moral feeling for their long- 
sufifetin%,^nisundetstood young women or their clean-limbed but 

* ' i8 * 
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misundeijbtanding young men. At one of the moments in 

TAe Mai^t%s Tragedy, when Evadne is ‘^bout to ml||Hier the King, 
her wronger, she criesi out: ‘O, the conscience o^ lost virgin.’ 
One fan see^Francis nodding approval to John at a very ei^ective 
line; but neither'* of them, one suspects, was deeply movei or 
horrified at the natuic oi the circumstances of E^dne’s loss. It 
was not so \yith Shahe speare. though his sense of natality was 
not necessarily that of th^ superkij:endent of a Sunday-sch ool. 

cfoes he Intentionally set out tcjligr^alize, ^r to teac h any 
legson of conduefo r system of bcha^q p/^ 

; s ense o f morality is the first ingredient in effecting the trag ic 
"^" purgationp for morali t y mean s our fundamental, instinctive sen sp 
o f human behaviour, of what is fight or wrongs not merel y 
a ccording to law or convention but in Selnner most consciengp. 
The ttouble with Beaumont and Fletcher and Webstar anSTSieir 
kind was that, like most psychologists, professional (^,^atei;r, 
they had no conscience, only an' endless, objective, prurient 
curiosity. ^ ^ 

The seefond quality is a sense of what Virgil called njortalia, 
the_ability to feel the pathos in human suffering. This is essentially 
^ a cn^zeef qu^ity, a hum an^ r^H^ftan ITscienffl^ 

^ l ife* Sha k espeare posse ssed 5 ^ und^Iv.TIe was able to take the 
most fantastic story and bring it to l if^b ecause in his^o wn tva y 
he turned it int o universal expc r^nce. His gifeatest plays are all 
m~^me measure stories of events which could, in different but* 
not utterly incredible ways, happen to any one of us; and this 
^ ultimately is^ why h is greatest tra gedies aremoving. Super¬ 
ficially they aj;e stories of wicked kings, sensual queens, ambitious 
generals or magnificent princes; essentially, the/ are the personal 
tragediejf of sons and mothers, fathers and daughters, husbands 
and wives, that is, of common humanity. Any good husband is*^ 
liable to suff&r in some former other the fate of Othello or of 


Macbeth, and any family “^^f daughters will have known some¬ 
thing of the emotions generated in the tragedy of King Lear. 

Moreover, th i s j^ense of h^an pathos is Shakespeare’s own ^ 
addition to his origlrirJ material. If we compare, for instance, thejj 
ftther version of the Lear story— The True Chronicle History of 
King Leir add bis three daughter^ Gonorill, Kagan and Cordelia —^the» 
difference is immediately clear. Quite apart from the ^^eneral 

'm 
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inferiority of flw^echnique, the play remains what it ^as in the 
old • chfonid^of Geoffrey of Monmouth, a crude/ story^ of 
treachery and Retaliation. • • • 

Naturally, this sense of human pathos is not confined to 
jShakespeare. It pervades the tragedies of the gre^ Greek masters, 
/especially Sophocles and Euripides. In a lesser extent it is apparent 
tin MarlowPs greatest tragedies, Tamburlane and Dr^ Faustus, for 
.we can, though far more dimly, see (fur own ambitions reflected 
in these supermen/Few^f us probably desire to ride in triumph 
through Persjpolis, though we may be attracted by the glitter 
of the sweet fruition of an earthly crown, even if it be only in the 
(Juller form of a Doctor’s gown or even a Vice-Cha:gcellor’s cap. 
But the story of Dr. Faustus, the great scholar who sold his soul 
t<?^ the devil for a lease of boundless power, is, next after 
Shakespeai;p’s, the most read of aU Elizabethan plays. Apart from 
its fin^ poetry (which is, incidentally,' confined, to less than 
half a ciozen passages),^it is again the story of a common problem, 
ifspecially to academic persons, Profe^ors, it is true, do not often 
solemnly conjure up the Devil in smoke and sulphur, but we 
welcome him very warm^ when he comes in guise of a pub¬ 
lisher with a fat contract for a college text-book or as a 
Government official with a subsidized request for research into 
the* destructive power of atomic energy. 

A third quality essential to any permanent work of a rt is 
craftma nship. Unless a tra^dv is superbly constructed, it wil l 
no T. reach down to the dept hs. Shakespeare’s craftmanship has 
^ot always been properly appreciated. Indeed, critics tend to 
overlook his virtues and to praise his faults. Teqjinique is not 
only a matter oft text-book principles: a play so constructed that 
it opens smoothly, maintains its interest and ends decisi^Iy with 
no questions left unanswered; dialogue which is natur^ and 
effective; characters true to human nature and evok&g sympathy, 
situations dramatic but never ovcrstriiqed.^ A tragedy may cofP* 
tain all these but never be deep tragedy, because the event which 
it dramatizes is not in itself deeply tragic.^ ^ chief reason wh y 
there ar c so few degp tragedies is tliat in kfc end in ar t therd' ^r e 
sorfew s tprles winch arc themselves deeply tragi c.^ In the whole 
»range o? English history or biqgraphy how manj^ persons or 
events call up that ultimate cry of horror: *Oh, the pity of it!’ I 
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can think p{ but one only which has the true tragic magnitude— 
the story Thomas More and King Henry VIIL^ 

Given the essentiallji tragic story and the technical skill, the 
dtamatist miAt finally show his genius in the greatest test of all: 
selection and coy^npressioa. In real life, our sufferings, however 
cievastating, are tnerqfully allayed in the routine of existence. 
The emotions aroused by deep tragedy are something different 
from domestic or personal sorrow, for in deep tragedy everything 
irrelevant is cut out and the essentials are concentrated. The 
story of Oedipus, however told, is terrible and most moving. In 
real life, ^;assuming that it could ever have happened, it would 
have taken weeks to unfold; in the play, Sophocles concentrates 
all within two hours, ?o that the process is vastly accelerated and 
intensifi^" ^ beginning of the play we see Oedipus, the 

proud*aiA<, honoured saviour of his country. Two hours later in 
actual time, hp gropes out of our sight, a blinded and loathsome 
horror. The story itself is deeply moving, but it needs Sophocles 
to convert it into deep tragedy; Seneca’s sickening version purges 
nof the emotions but the stomach. , 

The final definition, then, that we offer of deep tragedy is this: 
A play which when adequately acted before a suitable audience can 
produce a complete cleansing of the emotions. Beyond that we cannot 
go. There is no formula, pattern? type, kind or rule, which would 
enable a writer to create deep tragedy, or an actor to produce it. 
The same coippany of players may achieve it on Monday and fail 
on Tuesday with a different audience and atmosphere. It requires i 
the combination of so many different factors that a perfect result is 
largely a matter of luck. We cannot, therefore, lay down rules for 
deep tragedy; we can only recognize the experierice when it comes 
to us. W# can, however, estimate whether, in favourable circum¬ 
stances, a play is or is not capable of producing it. 
f It follows that the perfect appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays 
jean only be achieved in theatre, but such appreciation implies 
also a perfect or at least superlative production, which is exceed¬ 
ingly rare. Most o^ us, indeed, seldom have the chance of seeing 

^ ^ The tragedy, shoulAt ever come to be written, would naturally depend on the 
author’s pctot view. A writer who believed in none of More’s principles would 
regard More hinnself as the tragic hero. To the Catholic, St. Thomas More’s death 
was not tragedy but triumph; the tragic^gures are Henry VIII and his unfortunate 
country. 
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a performance of any but the most^pbvious of Shiakespeare’s 
plays. We must, therefore, fall back on ourselves recreate * 
the plays in our own imaginations, fjere is the place oi‘ thej 
modem critic of Shakespeare. His most useful function nowaddys 
is to serve the reader in much the same way Vig the producer or 
director serves the spectator in the theatre. The ShakespeareanI 
critic, by his explanations, comments or annotations can help us| 
to stage our own imaginary perforfiiance. Some day, and mayb^ 
at no great distance, every library will be equipped with its own! 
cinema so that when we wish to experience Hamlet, we shall 
not borrow the volume but see and hear a film record of a first¬ 
-class performance. It may indeed be that as radio and television 
develop still further, we shall once more^ realize that the proper 
approach to poetry and speech is through the ear,* and not by 
way of printed matter through j:he eye. In the meanwhile, most 
of us must continue perforce to approach Shakespeare’s tragedies 
through the book. 

Certain warnings, however, are,necessary even for the ex¬ 
perienced reader. Apart from such antiquarian afld schdiarly 
knowledge as he may possess, he must bring to his reading an 
appreciation of some of* the qualities that are peculiar to the 
type of play which Shakespeare and his contemporaries wrote. 
‘Elizabethan players, when Shal&speare was a boy, were versatile. 
(They were not oidy actors of plays but acrobats, athletes, clowns, 
jfencers, singers, musicians, dancers and gener^^ entertainers. 
iTheir usual acting place was small, their audience local, and there 
/was a general air of ^mateyness’ —^it is the best word—about the 
I whole affair. This tradition was still strono- in Shakesneare’s time. 


whole affair. This tradition was still strong in Shajjespeare’s time. 
As a result thera was an absence of that blushful self-conscioissness 


which pervades the modern theatre where we are a^^»i?ely em¬ 
barrassed if the conjurer asks us for the loan of a hat or worse 
still to step up on the stage.)No one in the Elizabethan playhouse* 
was in the least surprised or disturbed yhen a player, in character 
or even in his own person, stepped forward to the edge of the 


stage, either to chat directly with the audienje or to indulge in a 
little impromptu ^clowning or to unbuedea himself, for •their 
mutoal benefit, of some observations on those problems whfeh 
were oppressing his mind or fo give a display* of irrelevant 
eloquence on topics of general interest. 
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Elizab^sthan plays are full of these digressions. Indeed, some 
of the mcJist famous passages in Shakespeare’s plays and elsewhere 
are, in their contexts,! not only superfluous to the action but 
Sometimes ^ven inconsistent with it. Neither dramatist nor 
audience saw a^y artistic blemish in such comments, oblique or 
direct, on curreilt topics, news or scandal, even in a play dealing 
with historical events of five centuries earlier. 

[ The Elizabethan playhoAse thus lacked that rather rigid sense 
of decorum and consistency which has been usual in classical 
and modern plays. Not only did the action move quickly from 
episode ,fo episode, but the sense of time and place was equally 
fluid. Dr, Faust us covers twenty-four years. Marlowe’s Edward II 
hustles through a period of twenty years. Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra moves from Alexandria to Rome, Messina, 
MiseAum, Pompey’s galley, §yria, Athens, Actium and tlien 
back to Egypt. In Thomas Heywood’s domestic tragedy, A 
Woman Killed with Kindness —a story of an erring wife and a 
forgiving husband—the fi:^t Act opens with the wedding of John 
and Annt* Frankford. With hardly a pause in time, Anne is 
seduced in the Third Act by the wicked Wendoll. By the end of 
the Fourth Act, w^ben she is sent awVy to banishment, she has 
somehow achieved two small children. In modern drama, 
intervals of time are carefully’indicated by a note in the pro¬ 
gramme.. Such niceties were seldom regarded in Shakespeare’s 
plays, so thjy: the explicit explanation of the Chorus in Henry V - 
or the entrance of Time in the Winters Tale to indicate that 
sixteen years have passed, are notable exceptions. The general 
practice of ^Elizabethan dramatists was not to be too precise in 
such matters, unless the exact time and place #are important to 
the Occasionally, indeed, Shakespeare creates unnecessary 
difficulties by over much precision. Of these, the famous Timfe^ 
Problem in Othello is the most conspicuous, but by no means the 
only instance. , • 

In Othello the play opens in Venice on the night of the runaway 
marriage of Oth|llo and Desdemona. Before the night has 
pa^ed, Othello summoned to the Council and forthwith 
despatched .to take command in Cyprus leaving Desdemona to 
follow him.*Cassio and Desdegaona and Othello reach Cyprus in. 
different ships. Desdemona and Othello are reunited and that 
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same night Cassio is made drunk on guard by lago md imme¬ 
diately dismissed from his post by Othello. Early ncxf morning, 
by lago’s advice, Cassio comes to Desdemona to beg her to 
intercede for him with Othello. Immediately afterwards, as Cassio 
is going out, lago begins to poison Othelfcj’s mind by the 
insinuation that Desdemona has long been Cassio’s mistress. 
There has been no chance or opportunity, at least since the 
marriage, for Cassio or Desdemoni even to have been alone 
together. The problem puzzles the critical reader; on the stage 
the inconsistency is unnoticed. 

^The greatest plays, it is true, do not often present these 
problems, and purists such as Ben Jonson were careful to avoid 
them# But Shakespeare’s method and intention throughout his 
jglays was rather to convince the spectator of the truth of what 
he was^seemg at Ae moment, th^^n to construct a plot which as 
a whole was four-square and utterly consistent.,, ^o long as the 
spectator was carried on from moment to moment, it was 
relatively unimportant that the bri<^es between the moments 
were not always too securely built. This problem of time is tut 
one illustration of the diflSculty of trying to judge Shakespeare’s 
plays solely from the reahing, because the critical reader, when 
confronted by problems and inconsistencies, pauses, ponders, and 
turns back. There in nr, piingtng W filming fr>r thf> 
in playhouse. speecp flow r^pi^ly hj^ 

eyes and his ears are o pen to wHat and^the spe ech of 

face minutes ago is already almost forgotten. ^ 

V As with place and time, so is it with the details of character. 
We must not allow ourselves to be deceived, as were so many 
of the Victoriantcritics, by the illusion that Shakespeare’s charac¬ 
ters are real * people, and the plays documentary rc^seds of 
biography.* Shakespeare was fascinated by human nature, and is 
unsurpassed in the portrayal of character, but htf shows us so 
much of the individual as is necessary^for the play and seldom 
more. When he wished us to be especMy interested in a person 
he took great pains to introduce him into a variety of situations 
and to bring him into contact with different kinds of person. 
H^let—the supreme example of elaborate characterization—^is 
shown on public occasions in^e Court, in private talk, in 
solitude, in action, and in many moods; he is brought into contact 
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with the ghost, with his friend Horatio, whom he trusts, with 
his,uncle Vlfcrn he detests, with his mother, with Polonius'and 
Ophelia, witjpi RosencdUite and Guildenstem whom he suspects, 
with »the players who amuse him, with the grave-digger who 
fascinates him, '^ith Laertes whom he respects, with Osric whom 
he despises, so that by the end of the play we think we know 
Hamlet intimately. It is an ^illusion; for there are many traits in 
his character about which we can only guess; Laertes and> 
PolotiiUs, for instance, were not necessarily over-cautious in their) 
warnings to Ophelia. > ' 

And as for the history which lies outside the immediate action 
and about which critics have so endlessly speculated—Where 
was Hamlet when his father died? Did Gertrude really marry 
Claudius on the morning after the funeral? What was Hamlet’s, 
exact age?—such speculations ’are quite an amusing, game, but 
they are not part of serious criticism; for Shakespeare was some¬ 
times as indeterminate and inconsistent in his characterization as 
in the details of time and place. 

The controversy about Hamlet’s age is a good'^example. When 
the play opens he is a student at the^University, and therefore 
(unless perchance he was taking his Ph.D. degree) hardly more 
than twenty. For the first four ^cts of the play he is consistently 
spoken of as a young man; but in the fifth act, in the graveyard 
scene, Shakespeare apparently goes out of his Vay to fix his age 
as thirty. The grave-digger first came to his profession ‘that day 
that our last King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras,’ which ‘was the 
very day thait young Hamlet was born’; and, a little later, ‘I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years.’ Further, to forestall 
the fetort that maybe the grave-digger is not t&o accurate with 
figuresV^akespeare tells us that Yorick’s skull has lain in the 
earth three and twenty years; whereat Hamlet adds some childish 
reminiscences which confirm the original calculation. On this 
and similar niceties one ^should always remember Horatio’s 
warning: ‘ ’twere to consider too curiously to consider so’; for 
in the theatre we aie so held by the conversation between Hamlet 
and* the grave-digger^ that we do not pau«e to do sums in 
arithmetic.^’* .. 

^ Nor do wc in the theatre rsdsc a questioning eyebrow at the whole busiOM 
because the Hamlet before us is at least forty and his mother cannot be older ttto 
forty-five. I ^ ^ . 
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Yet we must admit that for the hypercritical reader there is 
clear inconsistency in the age of Hamlet, and it is a pity that 
Shakespeare was so careless in these rrfatters; bu^ Hamlet is a 
play for the stage and not the material for an article in a learned 
journal entided ‘Some discrepancies in biographical data con¬ 
cerning Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.’ • 

Nevertheless, although the theatre is the proper place in which 
to experience Shakespeare’s tragedies, we certainly miss many of 
the finer points of the poetry which have passed us by before 
we have had time to grasp their full significance. It should, 
however, increase our respect for Shakespeare’s audiences. Had 
^hey not been capable of taking in some, ^ least, of the complex 
imagery and packed thought of Shakespeare’s mature;: verse—of 
Jx^ar, for instance, or of Antony and Cleopatra —he would never 
have written in this style, for obscurity in drama soon empties 
the theatre. • 

What, then, are the principles which should guide the critic? 
If we examine Shakespearean criticism for tl^e last forty years we 
shall see certain lines of departure, not all of which* have been 
very profitable. Many critics tend to belong to schools, or to use 
Shakespeare for purposes which would greatly have surprised 
him. A great writer will often produce a curious illusion of 
ll^yimacy in his works, so that when we read them we feel a close 
personal kinship,* and we are deluded into thinking that we 
ourselves are the only readers who have ever fully understood 
him. When so deluded, there is always a danger that the critic 
will produce an appreciation not of Shakespeare bjit of himself. 
Indeed, quite an amusing parlour pastime is to recreate a charac¬ 
ter, in the seventeenth-century manner, of a Shakespearean trritic 
from his own work. 


There are 
The first and 

ferities, if indeed we may term then! critics at kll. TEeir'^rk 
aj^^ars in learned journals and is usually concerned with minute. 


jive distinct types of thes e Shakespearean criti cs, 
most numerous butleast important are the pedantic 


unprofitable speculations worthy of thein predecessors, the 
Schoolmen. The annual bibliography of Renaissance studies will 
^ow many examples. 

■The second kind is the ^me aled cr itic, sometimes regarded 
In this age of me^eakdown of certain forms of 
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religious faith, many estimable persons, who sixty years ago 
would natVrally have become ministers of religion and preachers, 
to-day become Professors of English. In their bewilderments 
they try to work out their own philosophy of life through the 
interpretation of”*]iterature, especially of Shakespeare. In much^ 
of the modern study *ot Shakespeare’s imagery and symbolism, 
or Shakespejyre and the World Pattern, or Shakespeare and 
the Heritage of Thomist •Philosophy, the writer is far less 
concerned with Shakespeare than with his own soul. Such 
studies are not alv/ays of great value in interpretation of 
Shakespeare's ^ lays, but they should be intensely interesting 
to the psychologist. 

Th e third type is 5ie thwarted criticj^ the man who has very- 
little to say out of his owii mmcTbut must make his noise in the 
worlcf of letters by belabouring Jiis neighbours, usually in strident 
reviews. ♦ 

/"'Then there is the ingcnk^us critic, intent on displaying his 
cleverness by proving that ^nothing that was so is so, and if only 
he‘could have been present in the printing house at the setting 
of Shakespeare’s manuscript, he could have told the Elizabethan 
printer a thing or two about scientific ^bibliography. 

Finally, there is the c mi,Qus critic jwho speculates on such 
mysteries as the parentr.ge of tlfe Dark Lady of the Sonnets. All 
these have their place in the picture, even if it be not always a 
very^ profitabje place. ^ 

The best critics in the English language belong usually to one 
of two kind^s: p hilosophers or vocal read ers. T he . ^ philosop her 
s ecs all literai;y art as part of a universal rottern, gftd he relate s 
the individual work to the general schem e. Few of the greatest 
fiiglisb^critics are, as a matter of fact or history, aesthetic 
philosophers of this kind. The vocal reader is indeed more 
entertaining. •He is a man of the world and of books, who reads 
with gusto, expands pn his enthusiasms and justifies his 
prejudices. We read him more for his own sake than for his 
judgements which do not always add very* much to our under¬ 
standing or to ourlset^ibilities, but we are glad to be in his good 
Company; for he reminds us that great literature is a comment 

^ Lest any critic or scholar should feeFafiPronted, I hasten to plead guilty of haying/ 
at one time or another, committed all these oilences. 
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i on life, and not dead matter to be anatomized and dissected 
by specialists. / 

The Shakespearean critic of to-day needs certain equipment. 
In the first place he must be srtmprVijng nf a srhnlar. ^hakesp.eare’s 
greatest work was of all time, but not all of it. Many of his 
essential notions have ceased to be valid^ so 'that the central, 
fundamental ideas even of some of the greatest tragedies have no 
longer the same significance. The Elfeabethan playgoer first saw 
Hamlet, Othello and Lgar with certain prejudices which no.longer 
exist, and he lacked other prejudices which we regard as rutural. 
It is the critic’s first business to make his reader awar? of such 
(Ranges in feeling and ideas, especially where they are fimda- 
mental to understanding. 

JThen the critic must be a student of drama and a playgoer. 
;Until he has seen a play acted, preferably in a variety of lityles, 
he is handicapped in his judgements as if one had to judge the 
effect of a frock from the peg and not on the person. It is an 
advantage, if not a necessity, for the r:ritic himself to have been 
an actor and a director of plays, even if only in a Simple and 
amateur way. He will, otherwise, through sheer ignorance of the 
stage and its customs, mal^ the most obvious blunders J He mu st 
also be a man with some knowledge of the world . Too many 
Shakespearean critics have been'’ recluses and mere book men. 
The critic must kliow enough of life in its variety to be abl e 
■ t o appreciate siiakespeare not only as an Elizabethan but as 
a man. 

'TFew possess this abundance of gifts. One man in our own day 
had it superlatively—^Harley Granville-Barker, wljpse death in 
August, 1946, was an irreparable loss to English drama ^and 
English letters, was himself actor, producer, scholar, etkic and 
man of the world, one moreover who knew how to lecture and 
how to write. His Prefaces to ShahesJ^are, which f&rst began to 
appear in 1927, are to my mind the‘finest examples of Shake¬ 
spearean criticism which have been written since Samuel Johnson. 
An hour in his company taught one more of Shakespeare than a 
year’s reading. Butpranville-Barker’s powers as a critic did*not 
long^dure. As he grew older he became more and more critical 
of himself and less willing to co|(unit finally to pa|>et his own 
fine tihou|hts. To my generation the best of his work creates 
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that kind of despair which an earliw generation felt when they 
first ‘txadley. Indeed, I shomA perhaps make apology^ for 
venturing to, discuss tMs topic ^ all. Nevertheless, when one has 
studied and taugjht a subjectytor a quarter of a century, there 
comes a time when one feelyan attempt may be made to put out 
one’s own views, in the ^pe that a little of the enthusiasm be 
passed on, pdrhaps even something fresh may be added. 



Chapter z ^ 

TITUS ANDRQNICUS 


T itus Andronicus was one of Shakespeare’s, most popu¬ 
lar plays. Henslowe’s Diary notes its first appearance on 
the stage on January 23 rd, 1594,^ when his share of the 
takings at the Rose was Ss. It was again acted on the 28th 
and on February 6th, each performance producing 40T. There¬ 
after there was a break in playing, owing to the plague. When, 
after an interval of several months, the players returned, to 
London, the Atimiral’s and the Chamberlain’s Men combined 
for ten days in June to ^act in Newington Butts. During this 
brief season, Titus was played twice. Henceforward it disappears 
from the Diajy^ for it belonged ^to the Chamberlain’s men, who 
now parted company with the Admiral’s. Twenty years later 
Ben Jonson in the Induction to Bartholomeiv Fair sneered that 
‘ ^he that will swear Jeronimo [i.e. the Spanish Tragedy^ot Andronicus 
are the best plays yet, shall pass unexceptcd at here, as a nian 
whose judgment shows it is constant and hath stcy)d still these 
five and twenty or thirty years’. The play first appeared in print 
in a Quarto date'd 1594, and other Quartos exist dated 1600* and 
1611. It is printed second among the Tragedies in tfie First 
Folio. Titus Andronicus is also claimed for Shakejpeare by the 
useful Mr. Francis Meres, who includes it in the famous do2en 
mentioned in Palladis Tamia, * » 

These facts should be set against the anxious zeal of fastidious 
critics to clear Shakespeare of the charge of writing more than a 
few lines of this ferocious drama. The •'external evidence* for 
Shakespeare’s authorship is overwhelming, and iitternal argu- 

* r 

‘ There is considerable controversy whether this entry in the Diary means new 
4>lay or rewltten play. ( 
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ments from style are seldom convincing. There was so much 
common stpck of phrase and situation in dramas written during 
the early 1590’s that any argument based on verbal parallels or 
even on tables of poetic imagery is at best a matter of individual 
taste. d ’ 

Tifus Andronicus is .thus the first surviving specimen of a 
Shakespcarear^ tragedy. At the beginning of his career Shake¬ 
speare, like most apprenticed, was an imitator, and at this time 
the Eli^^abethan theatre was dominated by the overwhelming 
personality of Edward Alleyne, for whom had recently been 
written ?4arlowe’s Tamhurlaine and The Jew of Malta, and Kyd’s 
Spanish Tra^^edy. Of these The Spanish Tragedy was rightly regarded 
by playgoers as the greatest English tragedy yet seen, and it set 
a pattern which was followed more or less closely for the next 
twenty years. Kyd had a consi^ierable sense of the theatre, rffe 
had, moreovc.r, read his Seneca carefully, especially the grisly 
play of Thyestes, and he took over some of its devices and 
motives. Thyestes opens with the Ghost of Tantalus led back to 
his accursed home by the Fury, Megaera, and encouraged to stir 
up vengeance. Kyd also opened his play with a visitor from the 
Underworld—the ghost of Don And/ea, escorted by Revenge. 
But Kyd had the sense to realize that pure Roman tragedy was 
too static and descriptive for fhe Elizabethan strfge; although 
audiences at the Rose Theatre thoroughly on joyed long and 
colourful spcpch, they expected also plenty of action. Seneca 
confined the congealed gore and heaving gobbets to the language 
of messengers; Kyd concealed nothing. Reticence comes late in 
artistic develqpment. 

Shakespeare’s artistic conscience was slow to mature. In his 
early ci.^feriments there is a certain lack of high seriousness 
which is not always perceived by his critics. He had as yet little 
* real interest ih drama, and was making plays as it were rebelli- 
ously, as a fotm of li^^•Jilfc»od that was beneath a gentleman’s 
notice. He wrote for money to give the public what it wanted; 
and if the public thirsted for gore, he would fill them up to the 
ears? They gaped alths horrors of the Spanish Tragedy, he would 
dislocate th(;if jaws. Kyd had offered them a midnight murder 
discovered by the heart-brokei^ father and mother, an assassina- , 
tion by pistol shot, a public hanging, a mother’s suicide, the 
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whole gallimaufry culminating in the horrors of Hieronimo’s 
play when at the wedding feast ignorant fathers lof^k on and 
applaud the murder of their own sons and the suicide of the 
bride, followed quickly by Hieronimo’s grim resolution to bite 
out his tongue rather than talk, and a final mdirfer and suicide. 
Compared with T/Z/yj* Andronicus, the Spanish Tragedy is milk diet. 
In composing his play, Shakespeare also went to^hyestesy and 
to that other tale which has some Resemblances to it—the sad 
story of Philomela, Procne and Tereus. There were incidents and 
possibilities in both which Kyd had overlooked! 

The opening minutes of Titus Andronicus are effective and full 
of spectacle. On the balcony of the upper stage the Tribunes and 
Senators of Rome appear, and then on the main stage below 
^enter Saturninus and his followers at one door, and Bassianus and his 
f^lowers at the other, with drum and^olours\ From the first spbeches 
it appears that Saturninus and Bassianus are brothers and both 
claim the imperial diadem. When each has stated his cause there 
enters aloft Marcus Andronicus, Tribune of the people, with the 
crown. He declares that the people whom he repre^jents have 
nominated Titus Andronicus, now about to return home after 
his final triumphs over the Goths, and he appeals to the brothers 
to abide the decision of the Senate. The two young men dismiss 
their soldiers, who withdraw by their several doors—they will 
, be required in a Riw moments as Titus’s escort—and 'they go up 
« into the Senate~house\ As soon as they have taken tj;ieir places, a 
captain announces the arrival of Titus, and the procession enters 
with full martial pomp, 

Sound drums and trumpets. And then enter two %f Titus^ sons 
[Martius and Mutius]. After them, two men bearing a coffin 
covered with black, then two other sons [Lucius and Quintus]. 
After them, Titus Andronicus, and then Tamora the Queen of Goths 
and her two [three] sons [Alarbus,] pemetrius, and Chiron, with 
Aaron the Moor, and others, as many af can be. They set down the 
coffin, and Titus speaks. 

Against this effective setting, Titus Androticifs makes his spdech 
of salutation to his fatherland and farewell to his dead son—^thfc 
awenty-first of his twenty-five wljo have died for Rome. 

Lucius, as senior survivor, claims a victim from among the 
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prisoners to be sacrificed to the ghosts of his brothers; and here 
the tragedy^ begins. Tamora goes down on her knees to make an 
impassioned speech fof her eldest son, but Titus refuses her 
appeal. As the four brothers lead their victim away, Demetrius 
whispers to his mother to hope that 

The self-same gods that arm’d the Queen of Troy 
With ^opportunity o:f sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian Tyrant in his tent, 

• *May favour Tamora, the Queen of Goths, 

(When Goths were Goths and Tamora was Queen) 
lO quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

The four young men^ return, brandishing their bloody swords,’ 
and the coffin is laid in the tomb. Titus pronounces a solemn 
fairewiil and Lavinia, his daughter, enters and kneels for Kis 
blessing. 

Marcus Andronicus now comes forward to announce that the 
people have chosen Titus as their candidate to be Emperor. 
Tittis demurs that he is too old, but Saturninus interrupts to call 
on his party among the patricians to fight for his cause. Titus 
then appeals to the people to elect Saturninus, who is received 
with acclamations and thus becomes Emperor, his first official 
act being to honour the Androftici by announcing that he will 
make Lavinia his Empress. Titus suitably acknowledges the 
favour and leads forward Tamora, the captive Queen of the Goths. 
Saturninus is so vastly impressed by the first sight of the lady 
that he forthwith renounces the prisoners’ ransoms, and com¬ 
mands that Ris new honours shall be proclaimed with suitable 
flousishes of the trumpets and drums. He then turns to Tamora 
and makes open signs of love to her,^ and is indeed so much 
occupied that he does not even notice when Bassianus suddenly 
takes Lavinia®by the arm and with the aid of Marcus leads her 
aside, her brothers immediately forming a bodyguard. Old Titus 
is indignant and declares that he will fetch her back, but Mutius, 
his son, bars the way. Titus immediately slays the boy. 

During the fraca| Sgjiiminus has withdrawn with Tamora, her 

• * 

^ The action this point is obscure, as the Folio omits several essential «tage 
directions. No »Jxits or entrances arc marked in the Folio between line 233, A 
long flourish till they come down, and line 2f8, the Emperor aloft with Tamora ... I have * 
foUowed the action as directed in the accepted texts. 
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two sons, and Aaron the Moor. They now appear on the upper 
stage whence Saturninus discards Titus and witk a sneer 
relinquishes his short-lived claim on La'vinia. Then, turning to 
Tamora, he declares that he will forthwith make fier his bride 
and Empress of Rome. Tamora accepts, and th6y go forth to the 
wedding, leaving Titus alone, dismayed, wbewildered, and dis¬ 
honoured. 

Marcus and the three remaining sons return and rebuke the 
old man for the death of Mutius. At first he obdurately 'refuses 
to allow the boy to be buried in the family tomb, but at length 
he yields to their threats and entreaties and Mutius is carried to 
\iis burial. The young men withdraw, leaving Titus with his 
brother, who observes somewhat naively, 

^ My Lord, to step out of these sudden dumps, « 

How comes it that the subtle Queen of Goths 
Is of a sudden thus advanc’d in Rome? 

Titus answers briefly, and then both partiec return /rom their 
respective weddings: 

'Flourish, 'Enter the Emperor, Tamora, and her two sons, with the 
Moor at one door, 'Enter at the other door Bassianus and Lavinia, 
with others, * 

Saturninus taunts *^Bassianus with rape, but Bassianus replies: 

«• , 

Rape call you it my Lord, to seize my own, 

My true betrothed Love, and now my wife? 

But let the laws of Rome determine all; ^ 

Meanwhile I am possess’d of that is mine. 

But Bassianus is a more generous soul than Saturninus, and 
pleads with his brother to receive Titus back into fayour. Tamora 
openly joins her plea, but whispers to her husband: 

I’ll find a day to massacre them all, 

And raze their faction, and their family. 

The cruel father, and his traitorQusisons, 

To whom I sued for my dear son’s life. . ' 

And make them know ^hat ’tis to let a Queen 
Kneel in the streets, and beg for grace in vain. 
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Satuminus apparently relents; everyone is pardoned; Titus invites 
the new EAiperor and Empress to a hunt on the morrow, and 
tl^£ first act e^ds. 

Even when every allowance has been made, this first Act is 
almost absurd ih the reading because the only character to 
maintain any kind of tonsistent behaviour is Aaron the Moor; 
he is consistently silent. Titus begins as a ferocious general, the 
grimmest of old Roman disciplinarians, who kills a son as 
readily jIs one would swat a fly, but before the Act is over he has 
degenerated into a bewildered old man who is so thankful to be 
received back into the favour of the young man whom he has 
made Emperor that ^e at once proposes a party, even before, 
the floor h^s been wiped clean of the blood of Mutius. Lavinia, 
who is intended as a type of pure, long-suffering, pathetic mai,j}, 
accepts Satuminus’ command of marriage without even a sigh 
of resignation, although as we learn later she was already 
betrothed, and presumably in love, with Bassianus. Tamora, 
having every reason to hate the Romans, who have just butchered 
her son in cold blood, accepts, with apparent alacrity, the offer 
to become the bride of a Roman youjjg enough to be her son, 
while still in love with her Moor^—though perhaps this might 
be justified on the ground that the Goths were a queer 
people. It is clear that Shakespeare never troubled to vivify his 
puppets. ^ 

Nevertheless, the Act has some melodramatic possibilities on 
the stage, and played with plenty of noise, movement, and 
extravagance^ its patent inconsistencies might be overlooked. 
Moreover, action would reveal certain effects which are forgotten 
in tHe reading. Aaron the Moor as yet says nothing, but on the 
stage he'signifies much. He is conspicuous from the first with his 
black face a^d rolling eyes. He follows Tamora everywhere, 
dominating even her thoughts. If played as a kind of towering 
figure* of evil, he would distract the attention and at least smother 
the desire to guffaw. 

With the second Act, Aaron comes into his own. He strides 
on to the empty stage* to soliloquize. So far jve have only been 
able to guess his part in Tamora’s afeirs; now, in the manner of 
all Elizabethan stage villains, h» explains himself and his motives. < 
Tamora has risen aloft, safe <jut of Fortune’s shot— 
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Then Aaron arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts. 

To mount aloft with thy Imperial Mistress, ' 

And mount her pitch, whom thcfU in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fettered in amorous chains. 

And faster bound to Aaron’s charming ^eyes. 

Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 

Away with slavish weeds, and idle though/'s, 

I will be bright and shine in pearl and gold. 

To wait upon this new made Empress. ♦ , 

To wait said I? To wanton with this Queen, 

This goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph, ♦ 

, This siren, that will charm Rome’j Saturnine, 

And see his shipwreck, and his commonweal’s. 

^ Unlike his later and more sensitive countryman, Aacron the 
Moor is content with a half share in Tamora’s favours so long 
as he can work mischief. The opportunity soon comes. Tamora’s 
two sons are quarrelling and prepared even to kill each other for 
the possession of Lavinia. Aaron listens wJth amused contempt 
to their wrangle and then interposes: what hopes have they of 
supplanting Bassianus? !Vnd besides, Lucrece was not more 
chaste. The only way to accomplish their desires is by direct 
rape; and the hunt will give them chance and place. This pro¬ 
posal pleases the young men and they go forth to wait for their 

The hunting parties approach. First Titus and his three sons 
and Marcus, and then Saturninus and Tamora, Bassianus and 
Lavinia, with Tamora’s sons, Chiron and Demetrfus, following 
close. The party disperse to find the game. And now tl;ungs 
begin to happen. ^ 

Aaron enters clutching a bag of gold, which he plants in the 
ground. Tamora runs in and joins him, eager to take advantage 
of the shade and seclusion, but A^ron has other immediate 
designs: 



Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 
Saturn is c^oniinator over mine: « ^ 


What signifies my deadly standing eye. 

My silence, and my cloucjy melancholy. 

My fleece of woolly hair, ^at now uncurls. 
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Even as an adder when she doth unroll 
To do some fatal execution? 

No Madam, these are no venereal signs. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Bloodwid revenge, are hammering in my head. 

He gives her a letter'to be handed to Saturninus at the right 
moment, and'as he goes off Bassianus and Lavinia approach. 
Seeing Tamora alone they taunt her with her light behaviour, 
Lavinia*being especially scornful; but Chiron and Demetrius who 
have been hovering over their victim enter. Tamora calls on 
them to /evenge these insults to their mother and both young 
men stab Bassianus. Sfhen they turn on Lavinia, who guesses- 
their intentions and pleads most eloquently for mercy or death. 
They Jumble the corpse into a pit and go off dragging Lavinia 
with them. Tamora follows to find her Moor. 

Aaron then returns with Titus’ sons, Quintus and Martius. 
He shows them the pit and, in looking over the edge, Martius 
falls in upop the bloody body. While from below he is expressing 
his stunned horror, Aaron runs out to fetch Satufninus. Quintus 
looks over the edge of the pit, but in trying to pull his brother 
out he, too, is dragged down. At this moment Saturninus is led 
by Aaron to the edge of the hple and learns of the death of 
Bassianus. Tamora and the rest of the party^ now enter with 
Titus Andronicus and Lucius. She thrusts Aaron’s letter into 
her husband’s* hand and he reads it aloud: 

And if we miss to meet him handsomely, 

Swiet huntsman, Bassianus ^tis we mean, 

^ Do thou so much as dig the grave for him ,, 

Thou know*St our meaning, look for thy reward 
Among the nettles of the elder-tree. 

Which overshades the mouth of that same pit. 

Where we decreed tp bury Bassianus: 

Do this, and purchase us thy lasting friends. 

Hereupon Aaron discovers the bag of gold that he had hidden 
and ^e guilt of thJ tvio boys appears so pla\n that Saturninus, 
without further pause, orders them away to death. ^ 

The party *has hardly gone pff when Demetrius and Chiron 
return with Lavinia, outraged^ maimed and mutilated; for they 
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have torn out her tongue and cut off both her hands; and in 
this sad state with a passing sneer they leave her to her silent 
walks. Then Marcus, her uncle, enters.t He has been separated 
from the rest of the hunters and is ignorant of these late events. 
The sight of his poor niece, so pitiably mangle, moves him to 
eloquent lamentation and a detailed comparison with the fate of 
Philomela. He leads her gently away. 

This whole episode raises certain^ fundamental questions con¬ 
cerning the ends and limits of the dramatic art. If it is argued 
that any human action may legitimately be shown on the stage, 
then perhaps rape and mutilation can be justified as included 
^ under the general heading of quidquid a^mt homines. There is, 
however, a limit to what an audience will endure, and few 
modern audiences would sit through this scene; either it would 
revolt them or—more probably—it would move them (6 wild 
laughter.^ Certainly the imagination is stirred to know how the 
episodes could have been staged with any kind of realism; for 
they must be realistic or they become comic; but if comic, then 
unsavoury. TiU^s Andronicus is, however, an interestirtg comment 
on Elizabethan taste. Th^ marvel is that audiences which could 
endure this kind of play with apparent relish could also enjoy 
such delicate fantasy as the fairy scenes of A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, ^ * 

In the third Ait Titus holds the stage as his sorrows accumu¬ 
late. First, his two sons are led off to execution, aijd his cries for 
mercy are unheeded. Lucius, however, now the last survivor, 
at least has been banished and may yet escape. Then comes 
Marcus with Lavinia to add fresh oceans to Jt'itus’ tide of 
sorrows, as he iingers over each detail of his niece’s wrongs in 
case we should hitherto have missed the fact that slfe has no 
hands to wipe away a tear or tongue to tell who martyred her. 
But there is more to come; Aaron has still a triik or two. He * 
enters to announce, as if from the Enjperor, that if one of the 
Andronici will sacrifice a hand, the lives of the two condemned 
boys may yet be spared. Such is the nobility of the survivors 
that each is eager to make the sacrifice> bilt while Luciu^ and 

Andronicus is so rarely acted that few have ever seendt on the stage. 

^ When presented as an act of piety at the Old Vic in 1923, the audience treated die 
play as a burlesque; but in the early 192C^ London audiences had been treated to 
a series of horrors in the Grand Guignol {^ys and so were perhaps hard to thrill. 
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Marcus run off to find an axe, Titus offers his hand to Aaron, 
whq hacks it off, with a privy whisper to the audience that Titus 
is deceived. Lucius and* Marcus come back to find that the old 
father has forestalled them, but soon a messenger returns with 
the two severecJ heads and Titus’ rejected hand. This fresh 
wrong moves Titus te mutter, very suitably— 

Whc:n will this fe?^ful slumber have an end? 

But hy this time his tears are exhausted. Nothing can now 
satisfy him but adequate revenge; and he swears son, brother 
and daughter to right their wrongs. So Titus carrying one head 
with his surviving hand, Marcus the other, and Lavinia clutching 
the severed hand in lier teeth, the sad trio withdraw, leaving' 
Lucius to a farewell soliloquy in which he declares that he will 
to the* Goths and raise a power to be revenged on Rome arfd 
Saturnine. Frpm this point the play turns into a tragedy of 
revenge and follows the accepted rules of the game.^ Titus now 
becomes, as is not surprising, a man with an obsession and hardly 
sane. Besides he has" always the sight of Lavinia j^efore him and 
he cannot avoid her poor hands. In the reading, indeed, Lavinia’s 
hands fascinate like some monstrous su?realist picture, all severed 
hands and bloodstained linen. 

Nevertheless, however vehemently Titus may crave revenge, 
as yet he does not know who wronged Lavinia, and she, poor 
girl, cannot tell him; but she makes gallant efforts till at last she 
succeeds in persuading her young nephew to produce his copy 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which she fumbles with her stumps 
until it stands^ open at the Tale of Philomel. The scent is getting 
warm. Titus begins to see daylight and he asks her to name her 
wronger-^. At last Marcus has an idea. Taking his staff in his 
teeth he shows Lavinia how to write in the dust. She follows his 
action and in the dust appear the fatal words 

Stuprum. 4 Chiron. Demetrius. 

At this point Titus is showing signs of lightheadedness, but 
Mamus is sane enough and he bids the rest kneel and swear 
mortal revenge on the* Goths. 

But Titus* is not so mad as his enemies suppose. He sends "his 
> This matter is dealt with at some length in the essay on Hamht', see pp. 89-92. 
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grandson, the boy Lucius, with a bundle of weapons as gifts to 
Chiron and Demetrius. With the gift is a scroll inscribed 

Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, . , 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu. 

The young men see nothing suspicious in this message but 
Aaron at once realises the meaning of the conceit and applauds 
it as a grim jest. « * 

But now complications are arising in the palace—and in the 
time scheme of the play. Nine months have unobtrusively slipped 
by and the Empress is brought to bed of a boy, and—to the 
horror and bewilderment of the Nurse—^it is coal black. The 
Empress has sent it with loathing to 'its father for instant 
destruction, but Aaron is of another mind. The child is his and 
be will defend it as his own, in spite of Chiron and Demorrius— 
its brothers, as he tauntingly calls them. Aaron’s exultation in his 
fatherhood is one of the best speeches in the play: ‘ 

Here’s a young lad fram’d of another leer. 

Look how the black slave smiles upon the fafcher; 

As who should say, old lad I am thine own. 

He is your brothir Lords, sensibly fed 
Of that self blood that first gave life to you. 

And from that womb \^here you imprisoned were 
He is enfranchised and come to light: 

Nay he is your brother by the surer side, , 

Although my seal be stamped in his face. 

As for the Nurse, who knows too much, Aaron qwckly disposes 
of her with his dagger. Nevertheless, the child ns a problem. 
Aaron, as usual J has the solution, which might almost have'been 
guessed by even a moderately experienced playgoer: 

Not far, one Muliteus my countryman, ^ • 

His wife but yesternight was* brought to bed . . .1 

So the sons of Tamora are despatched to dispose of the dead 
Nurse and to provide themselves with a substitute brother, 
leaving Aaron to tell us that he, too, ist off to the Goths with 
his^son. • 

After the excess of incidents qf the last few scenes, there is a 
slight slackening of the pace as we are treated to a scene of 
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Titus mad. He takes it into his head to have the boy Lucius shoot 
arrows towards the gods, wrapped round with his plaints; but 
Marcus sees to it that they fall within the palace, to the great 
annoyance of Saturninus who is about to silence the nuisance 
when a messeng'er runs in to announce the approach of Lucius 
with his army of Goths. Saturninus is disturbed; he fears Lucius, 
for the people love him. Tamora, however, has a device: she will 
go to Titus, persuade him to soothe his son and effect a reconcile¬ 
ment. This brings us to the end of Act IV; from what we already 
have seen of this play, the last scenes should top all. 

The last Act opens with the army of Lucius marching on 
Rome. On the way a .foraging party has picked up Aaron with* 
his brat. Lucius is merciless. He orders a ladder and a rope, and 
proposes to hang the babe first before the father’s eyes. Th«n 
Aaron speaks: if Lucius will s’wear to save the child, he will 
reveal everything. Lucius swears, and Aaron keeps his promise: 
he is the father of Tamora’s black child; he tutored her two sons 
to outrage Lavinia and to murder Bassianus; he tricked Quintus 
and Martius to the pit; he wrote the letter which established 
their guilt; he cheated Titus of his hr nd; he looked through a 
wall and laughed when the old man received the heads of his 
sons; and he is only sorry that hr; has had no chance to commit a 
thousand more like deeds: 

Even now I curse the day, and yet I think 
Few come within the compass of my curse, 

Wh,erein I did not some notorious ill. 

As kill a man, or else devise his death. 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it. 

Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself. 

Set deadly enmity between two friends. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks, 

Set fire on barns‘'and haystacks in the night. 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears: 

Oft have I digg’d up dead men from their graves, 

And set them upright at their dear /riends’ door, 

Even when their sorrow almost was forgot. 

And on their skins, a** on the bark of trees. 

Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
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Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead. 

Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things , 

As willingly, as one would kilt a fly. 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed. 

But that I cannot do ten thousand mdre. 

So Aaron is spared for the moment, and we are disappointed 
of his hanging—the only occasion on which a promised horror 
is withheld. 

f 

Thence the scene returns to Titus and his ravings. Tfmora, 
as she had agreed, comes to visit him with her sons Chiron and 
Demetrius. She has conceived the odd fancy to disguise herself 
as Revenge and her sons as Rape and Murder. It is a curious 
device, obviously borrowed from Seneca, but with the difference 
that Shakespeare, though realizing that convention demanded 
Revenge, hesitated to bring these personifications on the stage as 
spirits; Kyd had shown less reluctance. Shakespeare usually 
avoided the supernatural if he could achieve the effect by more 
natural means,, though here the device is clumsy, absurd, and 
quite unnecessary. 

But Titus, for all his* apparent lunacy, is not deceived. He 
welcomes his visitors, and under the privilege of madness 
indulges in some grim irony M^hich they are too stupid to per¬ 
ceive, He pretends to fall in with Tamora's request to summon 
Lucius to a feast with his Emperor; but he insist^ that the sons 
shall stay with him while their mother returns to inform 
Saturninus of the success of her mission. 

As soon as she has gone, Titus summons his servants, who 
seize the two Goths and hold them. Titus fetches a knifa» and 
returns with Lavinia, supporting a basin on her stufnps. The 
victims having been gagged, Titus reveals his intentions. He 
will have a revenge worse even than Procne. He* will cut their ‘ 
throats, grind their bones to dust, aftd, with their blood make a 
paste which he will serve in a pie to their mother. Having ex¬ 
plained all this in considerable detail, he and Lavinia carry out the 
plan, and the servants remove the bodies. Kyd studied T^esfes 
bqf he had never dared repeat the final scene. Shakespeare would 
improve even on Seneca. ^ * 

Wc come at last to the winding up of the tragedy. There is 
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still much to be done but Shakespeare concludes it all in some 
two hundred lines. Lucius enters with his troops, dragging, in 
Aaron who is led aside.> Then, with due flourish and solemnity, 
the Emperor and Tamora appear, and the company take places 
at the banquet. ^ * 

A table brought in, Banter Titus like a cook, placing the meat on 
the table, LMnia with a veV^over her face, 

Titus, proffers his dish and the principal guests unwittingly eat. 
Then*he asks Saturninus whether it was right for Virginius to 
slay his c^ughter because she was enforced. Saturninus replies, 
Tt was, Andronicus.’ Titus therefore stabs Lavinia. 

Saturninus looks iip and exclaims: 

‘What hist thou done, unnatural and unkind?’ 

Titifs retorts that he had far more cause than Virginius. 
Saturninus is quite surprised. ‘What,’ says he, ‘was she ravished? 
Tell me who did the deed.’ It is stretching probability rather far 
to suppose that the Emperor would never have heard of Lavinia’s 
troubles during the past nine months; but plausibility is a trifle 
in this drama; and so Titus for the moment regards it, for he 
goes on: 

Will’t please you cat? 

Will’t please your Higliness feed? 

Tamora, however, is hardly satisfied, and pursues the matter: 
‘Why hast th6u slain thine only daughter thus?’ 

He answers: 

Not I, ’twas Chiron and Demetrius, 
t They ravish’d her, and cut away her tongue, 
t And they, ’twas they, that did her all this wrong. 

Saturninus ^demands that they shall be brought forth imme- 
* diately. At last Titus has reached the dramatic moment, and he 
cries out: * 

Why there they arc both, baked in that pie. 

Whereof^ their mother daintily hath fed. 

Eating the 5 esh that she herself hadi bred. 

’f'is true, ’tis true; witness my knife’s sharp point.* 

Hereupon Titus stabs Tamora; Saturninus stabs Titus; and Lucius 
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stabs Saturninus. The sole survivors are Lucius and Marcus; 
they make suitable but somewhat lengthy speeches to the dis¬ 
turbed people, who salute Lucius as their new Emperor. Lucius 
and his little son utter doleful lamentation over the dead Titus, 
and then doom is pronounced on Aaron; he is to be buried alive 
breast deep in the earth and left to starve, *while Tamora’s corpse 
is to be thrown to the beasts of prey. No direction is given for 
the disposal of Saturninus’s remains. 

This last scene is hopelessly muddled. If the device of the 
cannibal pie is legitimate on the stage, it must be used effectively 
and slowly; for the great moment in the revenge is reached when 
Tamora takes her first mouthful. Seneca did not so bungle in 
Thjestes\ heaven and earth are moved at the horror. In Titus 
Andronicus the episode is rushed through in about ten seconds, 
and the dialogue at the crisis is ^singularly banal. The author of 
this passage has in fact attempted something far beyond his 
dramatic skill, and the result is neither pathos nor horror, but 
absurdity. 

Such was Shakespeare’s first essay in tragedy. It Should not, 
however, be brushed asi^le as ^mainly the work of Peele’: Peele 
has enough sins of his own. Nor can it be excused as deliberate 
burlesque. We should rather consider the play seriously and try 
to see why it arouses general disgust. 

The first and •obvious answer is that such events as the 
mutilation of Lavinia or the cutting off of Titus’ji hand, or the 
slitting of the throats of Chiron and Demetrius, or the obscene 
banquet, are too horrible to be shown on a stage. But yet the 
story of Oedipus is hardly less dreadful, and Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus is rightly claimed as the greatest masterpiece of Gdreek 
Tragedy. Moreover, the bUnding of Gloucester, presented openly 
and with full detail, is an essential episode in every good 
performance of the play of Laar. 

It may likewise be objected that Titus Andronicus has far too 
m^y stale stage tricks: the faked letter which condemns Quintus 
and Martins, or the changeling who saves Tamora’s reputation, 
for instance. Yet ^ faked letter is used with great effect in Lear 
and a substituted babe saves A King and No King fiaom disasteh 
Certainly the language at times is extravagant, buf less so than 
many a passage in Tamhurlam, ^d the poetry, especially in 
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isolated lines, is better than any that had yet been heard on the 
stagp of the Rose Playhouse. 

The real defects in Tifus Andronicus are deeper; it lacks a sense 
of morality, seriousness and consistency. There is no morality 
because Shakespeare wrote without feeling, as a play-maker and 
not as a dramatist. Hfe had therefore little, if any, sense of the 
essential honor of Lavinia’s fate; her sufferings were good 
theatre for a hard-boiJed auSience and an excuse for extravagant 
lamentation, but no more. 

Had Shakespeare ever felt for Lavinia or for her old father, 
as later he felt for and with Lear and Cordelia, the play could 
never have been endi^ed. Indeed, Shakespeare's principal motive 
seems rather to have been to see how far he could go in out¬ 
doing The Spanish Tragedy and its kind. Titus Andronicus is lit^fe 
more ?han an experiment in horror. 

Moreover, the characterization is feeble; not one of the persons 
is consistently imagined. Titus enters as a conqueror, a ruthless 
soldier, a kind of elderly Coriolanus. Long before the end of 
Act III the Titus of Act I would have settled matters with 
Saturninus with his sword. As for Aafon, his exultation in evil 
can be paralleled in outbursts of lago, or Edmimd when he calls 
on Nature to be his goddess, or even of Richard of Gloucester 
cursing his own warped frame. But these villains, though as 
wicked as Aaron and not less competent, all* have reasons for 
their.evil, anci in creating them Shakespeare pondered the causes 
in nature that make these hard hearts. Aaron's wickedness is 
motiveless ai^d, therefore, inhuman and unconvincing. He is, in 
fact, a kind of unnatural perversion of the witty slave who makes 
the Vheels go round in a Roman comedy. 

Had ^*bakespeare's literary remains been carefully sifted by 
zealous executors, doubtless Titus Andronicus would have been 
burnt; and we should have been the poorer, not for a bad play 
but for an important fact In Shakespeare's biography. The play 
has its place in the history of Elizabethan drama and of 
Shakespeare's own development as an artist. It must not be 
forgotten that Titus Andronicus was a succes^v Less than fifteen 
years later the same man and the same audience were sharing the 
experience of King Tear. % 

It is not likely that in after jears Shakespeare was proud of his 
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first tragedy, but it had been a valuable experience. For an 
artist, as for a good student, it is good at some stage in his early 
development to let himself go without restraint, as it is salutary 
(though not commendable) for a young man once in his life to 
get beastly drunk; one learns moderation by excess. As it is. 
Tift/s Andronkus is altogether too much df a good thing. Here¬ 
after Shakespeare learnt the truth o^the maxim sails quod sufficit. 
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ROMEO,AND JULIET 


@ NE of the hardest feats of the critical imagination is to 
reali2e a tirne when the great masterpieces of English 
literature were still unborn. Shakespeare wrote Komo 
and JtHlief about 1594; at that <Jate few plays produced on tfie 
public stages jvere in print and of these only Tamhurlam, "Edward 
II, and The Spanish Tragedy can be called, even in excess of 
charity, great drama. Komo and Juliet at its first performance was 
by far the best tragedy for the stage that had yet, been produced 
in the English language. Nor is it too fanciful to suggest that 
more than any other single play Komeo and Juliet was responsible 
for the sudden flowering of English drama in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century and the firsl of the seventeenth. It has little 
of the magnificent orotundity of Tamhurlane. It never touches the 
sublimer monjents of Dr. Faustus, nor does it reach down to the 
level of deep tragedy; but for variety and sustained interest, for 
skilful characterization and tec^cal competence, it was an object 
lesson for all playwrights, and Juliet was certainly a 

sensation when it first appeared, and it showed young gentlemen 
with a taste for poetry and drama vistas which they had never 
before realized. Moreover, it coincided with the sudden vogue 
for sonneteering, which was so fashionable in the early 1590’s. 

Shakespeare was thirty when he wrote Komeo and Juliet and 
not—as one might suppose from the words of those critics who 
exult about the ‘young Shakespeare’—a youth of nineteen; but 
he was still a beginnea: and self-conscious in his technique. He 
tt>ok great pains in the construction and worTced out his play— 
Aerne^^plot,* characterization,,incident, poetry—with peculiar 
care. He was," moreover, deliberately wof^g out a theme. This 
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is exceptional, for though we can often trace a theme behind 
Shakespeare’s maturer plays, k is seldom definitely stated, or 
consciously evolved; but in Komeo and Juliet a^theme is carefully 
stressed in the opening chorus: 

f 

Two, households both alike in dignity, ^ 

(In fair Verona where we lay our scene) 

From ancient grudge, break fo new mutiny!; 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean: 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes, ' 

A pair of star-cross’d lovers, take their life: 

Whose misadventur’d piteous overthrows, * 

Doth with their death bury their pcrents’ strife. 

The fearful passage of their death-mark’d lova, 

< And the continuance of their parents’ rage: 

Which but their children^ end nought could remove: 

Is now the two hours’ traffic of our Stage. ' 

Romo and Juliet is thus intended to illustrate rather the folly 
of family feuds than the sad story of two young lovers; and to 
the original title. The mos^ excellent and lamentable tragedy of Komeo 
and Juliet, might well have been added in the eighteenth-century 
manner the moral sub-title Or a Lesson for Fathers, At the same 
time there is a secondary thenfe running through the play and 
summed up in the word ‘star-cross’d’. If only Romeo had not 
been a Montague, if Tybalt had not met Mercutiq at the wrong 
moment, if old Capulet had kept his temper with Juliet, if Friar 
John had delivered the letter, if Friar Laurence had reached the 
tomb five minutes earlier, then all would have be.en well. As it 
is, at every critical moment something goes wrong by unlucky 
accident; and it is mainly for this reason that Komeo \znd Juliet 
never achieves deep tragedy. For the disaster in the play is 
caused not so much by some moral issue but by sheer bad luck. 

Shakespeare found his story in Aitljur Brooke’s Komeus and', 
Juliet, a long poem published in 1562. Brooke was not one of the 
masters of the English narrative verse, but he had considerable 
sense of character and story-telling; his taje was leisurely and the 
events of his story cover a period of several weeks. SJmkespeare's 
Vdomeo and Juliet is a story of one^h midred and t weAtv hoiir sl set 
in the dog days of August wKcn temperslirc shoirund*"s>ee^o^^^ 
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slip easily from their scabbards; and the whole cflFect is heightened 
by this increase in speed and movement, Shakespeare also found 
many hints for character in Brooke’s poem, especially old 
Capulet and the Nurse; Mercutio and Tybalt he invented largely 
by himself. t * 

Shakespeare’s ability to create character was not spontaneous, 
but it developed quickly once he had realized that characters 
are lifeless unless drawn frofti life. No models had been available 
for the; sonorous persons of his early history plays, but for 
KomeS and Juliet he had plenty. The originals of the young 
gentlemep—^Benvolio the level-headed, the impulsive Mercutio, 
the prudent and persistent Paris, the swash-buckling Tybalt, and 
Romeo the lovesick—all could be matched from the young' 
courtiers ahd gentlemen of the Inns of Court who were now 
becorAing zealous patrons of tlje theatre. Many a normal family 
(including peyhaps his own) could provide patterns for an im¬ 
pulsive, hot-headed, well-meaning old father and a cold, practical 
commonsense mother, while the Nurse was a perennial English 
type. 

The closer the play moved to the range of Shakespeare’s 
experience the more vivid was the characterization, with the 
result that the comedy scenes are so much more satisfactory than 
the tragic. The passages where the old Nurse calculates Juliet’s 
age, or Capulet suddenly loses his temper are superb; and later 
when the Nufse comes to awaken Juliet, she is still true to life 
until the marriage morning turns suddenly to funeral, and then 
Nurse, bridegroom, and father become as artificial and ridiculous 
as Bottom similarly bereaved: 

1^0 woe, O woeful, woeful, woeful day, 

• Most lamentable day, most woeful day 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold. 

O cfay, O day, O day, O hateful day. 

Never was seen So black a day as this, 

O woeful day, O woeful day. 


Beguil’d, di\j)rced, wronged, spited^ slain, 
Mpst detestable death, by thee beguil’d, 
By®cruel, cruel thee, auite overthrown: 

O love, O life, not lme,^but love in death. 
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Despis’d, distressed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d. 
Uncomfortable time, why cam’st thou now 
To murther, murther our solemnity? 

O child, O child, my soul and not my child. 

Dead art thou, alack my child is deacf, • 

And with my child my joys are buried. 

Indeed the chief fault of Komeo and Juliet is tljat whenever 
Shakespeare becomes self-consciouSly poetic at the intenser 
moments, his language is too elaborate and high wrought. At 
times the result was lyrical—the duet of Romeo and Juliet efuring 
their first meeting, or of Juliet’s soliloquy while waiting for her 
husband are lovely. But at other times the art becomes artificial, 
stilted, and tedious. The Friar’s long discussion on the medicinal 
qualities of herbs or Lady Capulet’s elaborate simile of Paris as 
a took might well have been omitted.^ ‘ 

The wonder of the play, however, is not that it contains some 
dry patches, but that Shakespeare should so suddenly have 
realized his own power of creating living persons and of fitting 
them with speech that perfectly expresses their personalities. 
Most remarkable of all is the skill with which he devised and 
developed the plot and realized to the full the opportunities of 
the Elizabethan stage. 

The opening scene shows iif a few lines the insensate feud 
between the House of Capulet and the House of Montague. 
Insolent words from a pair of Capulet’s servants Ipad to blows, 
the gentlemen—^Benvolio of the Montagues and Tybalt of the 
Capulets—are involved, and in a few moments civil war is 
threatened in Verona as the two ancients tug to get at each 
other’s throats. The feud is peremptorily halted by the Prince 
who threatens death to offenders. When the Prince has departed, 
Montague and his wife are left alone with Benvolio, who briefly 
describes the quarrel and gives the first sketch of Tybalt’s 
character—^fiery, breathing defiance. ^'Tybalt’s character is im¬ 
portant, for his quick temper is the ultimate cause of the main 
tragedy and the direct cause of two deaths—Mercufio’s aiid his 
own. Then, and for the first time, are we inade aware of RoAieo, 
a melancholic lover, sighing like a furnace with a w,oeful ballad 
triiade to his Rosaline’s eyebroy. With this prehide, Romeo 
himself is introduced. 
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Romeo stands apart from the others in these jarring house¬ 
holds. Even before he meets Juliet he is aloof from the feud; -not 
only is he too much occupied by his own moody passions, but 
he is naturally repugnant to that kind of folly. For the moment 
he is the complete melancholic, lapsing into the sonnet form and' 
imagery with every s!]peech. The conversation between Romeo 
and Benvolio ends with B^nvolio’s light proposal that Romeo 
shall cast his eyes on other beauties. It is a skilfully constructed 
opening scene leading naturally to the inevitable sequel—Romeo 
in love with a new mistress. 

The second scene is the prelude to Juliet’s appearance. Paris 
approaches old Capulpt with the request that he may woo Juliet.. 
Capulet is /lot over-eager, for his girl is very young, but if she 
accepts him, then he will consent. He has no desire to hasten 
Paris; let him come to the feast, compare the ladies and make 
his own choice. At this stage in the story Capulet is the careful 
amiable father anxious to do his best to arrange a happy marriage 
for his only much-loved child. The clown is left to carry Capulet’s 
invitations to his guests, but he cannot read the names on the 
list and appeals to Romeo and Benvolio, who follows up his 
first suggestion and persuades Romeo to go to the feast. 

We are now ready for Juliet herself. In the next scene Lady 
Capulet tells her that the valiant Paris seeks her love. There is 
considerable contrast here between mother and father. Old 
Capidet so for is much more sympathetic and tolerant; Lady 
Capulet is for pushing Juliet into the marriage at once. For all 
Capulet’s blaster, Lady Capulet is the master spirit in this 
household. Juliet at her first appearance is a lonely girl, beset and 
ovet-ruled by elders. It is a good picture of Elizabethan family, 
life with* the parents completely dominant and unsentimentally 
concerned with doing the best for their child; if she does not 
realize what is the best she is a green girl and will appreciate 
their kindness later. The ‘subservience of Juliet at this point 
enhances the violence of her love later.. Everything is now set 
for the explosion. 

The next scene (I. iv according to modem editions) illustrates 
the easy coirventions of the Elizabethan stage. The opening stage 
direction for the first Quarto rams: E^/er Romo and Mercutio anlt 
five or six other mashers, torchb^arers. The torches show^that it is 
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night, the masks that they are on their way to the feast. They 
pause for an interchange of quips and to give Mercutio a ch?nce 
to deliver himself of the long speech on Queen Mab, and then 
the note of seriousness creeps in as Benvolio interrupts with 

Supper is done and we shall comp too late. 

To which Romeo replies: 

I fear too early, for my mind nndsgives. 

Some consequence yet hanging in the stars. 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date. 

With this night’s revels, and expire the term' 

Of a despised life clos’d in my breast. 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 

But He that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct my sail: on lusty gentlemen. 

The stage direction then notes: They march about the stage —to 
symbolize their journey to Capulet’s house —and serving men come 
forth with napkins —^to denote their arrival within the hall. A few 
remarks between the serving men bridge the journey and the 
feast; and then E^nter old Capulet with all the guests and gentlewomen 
to the Maskers. 

The stage is now full and the'dance begins. This scene calls for 
considerable skill in the director, because so much of its effect 
depends on exact grouping. After Capulet has ;welcomed his 
guests they fall to dancing a measure—a slow stately marching 
dance. Capulet and his elderly cousin stand by; Romeo also holds 
himself aloof. Suddenly he sees Juliet; in a moment they have 
changed eyes and are in love. It is that love at first sight which, 
at least according to theory, was the most perfect*form of 
affection. Romeo’s words are overheard by Tybalt, who is on 
fire to revenge the insult to his family, though old Capulet shows 
no indignation at learning the name* of the masked gallant; he 
even praises him handsomely: 

A’bears him like a portly gentleman: 

And to say truth, Verona brags^of him. 

To be a virtuous and well-govem’d youthr 
I would not for the wtalth of all this town, 

^ Here in my house do hipi disparagement. 
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Tybalt, true to his fiery temper, refuses to be pacified and 
strides off in anger, muttering vengeance. As the measure ceases 
Romeo goes up to Juliet, takes her hand, and is beginning an 
elaborate compliment using the imagery of saints and pilgrims 
when they are ia&rrupted. The party is over and the guests are 
departing. Romeo has*just time to learn the name of his new love 
when Benvolio leads him away. As the guests depart Juliet is left 
alone with her nurse; she, too, discovers the name of her love. 

To give a slight pause between this opening act and what 
follov/s Shakespeare again sent out the Qiorus to explain the 
change of affection. The Chorus does not reappear; indeed, it is 
a sign of the immaturity of the playgoing experience of the 
spectators that Shakespeare considered even this second appear¬ 
ance necessary. , 

Romeo enters alone. He has avoided his companions and must 
go back to -his lodestone. Benvolio and Mercutio approach 
calling for him. He hides until his friends have gone and then 
makes his way towards the back of the stage as the window 
above opens and Juliet looks out. The duet of love which follows 
is one of the loveliest passages ever written by Shakespeare, but 
there is something more here than mere lyric music, for the love 
already felt is first declared and then comes to practical realiza¬ 
tion. Romeo approaches murmuring softly: 

But soft, what light through yonder window breaks? 

It is the East, and Juliet is the Sun. 

Arise fair Sun and kill the envious Moon, 

Who IS already sick and pale with grief. 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 

Be not her maid since she is envious, 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green. 

And nbne but fools do wear it, cast it off: 

It is my Lady, O it is my love, 

O that she knew she were. 

She speaks, yet she says nothing, what of that? 

Her eye discouj;ses, I will answer it: 

I am>too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks: 

Two Of the fairest stars jn all the heaven. 

Having some business to intreat her eyes, 
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To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp, her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright. 

That birds would sing, and think it^-were not night; 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand. 

O that I were a glove upon that hand. 

That I might touch that cheek. 

At first Juliet is unaware of Romeo’s presence and her thoughts 
are as his. He stands silent as she continues. At last >vhen she 
avows her love with the words ‘Take all myself’, Romeo comes 
forward and answers: 

I take thee at thy word; 

Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d. 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

There is no going back for Juliet, nor would she. But with 
the unexpected presence of Romeo she comes down to earth. 
Why has he come to this dangerous place? It is no time for 
feigned bashfulness. She loves him and will not deny it, but it is 
all too rash, too sudden; in time maybe love will open into 
flower; now let him go. Romeo demands more. What more 
could she give to-night? She is tempted to give him all, but 
they are brought back to reality when the Nurse calls from 
within, and in a moment Juliet becomes a practical woman, for 
whom love means marriage. 

Three words dear Romeo, and good night indeed. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 4. 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

By one that I’ll procure to come to thee, '• 

^^ere and what time thou wilt perform the rite, 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay. 

And follow thee my Lord throughout the world. 

She goes in to jnswer the Nurse^s calk and then returns for a 
second parting. It is almost morning; by nine she will send to 
Romeo, and meanwhile—^good-gight. Juliet withdraws, closing 
the window. Romeo goes out and the stage is cleared. 
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Through the curtains at the back of the stage a new character 
conjes out, the Franciscan Friar Laurence. The action now 
requires a slight shift in perspective. Laurence henceforward is 
the controlling figure in the pattern; the one man who knows 
ever3rthing and •might but f6r the crossing of the stars have 
reconciled all discord^. He is in ever} sense a good man, though 
somewhat over eloquent foj modern taste. In the early hours as 
he walks abroad to gather herbs he meditates on grace and 
good^v^ill. 

Romeo enters and greets him. The Friar, knowing only of 
Romeo’s <passion for Rosaline, is surprised and disturbed to see 
his young penitent sc^ early. The sudden love for Juliet distresses 
him at firsj, until he sees in this new turn a chance for ending 
this interminable feud between the Capulets and the Montaguejs: 

For thjs alliance may so happy prove. 

To turn your households’ rancour in pure love. 

With this comforting thought he leads Romeo through the 
curtains to prepare for the marriage. • 

Benvolio and Mercutio enter on the.main stage. They are still 
puzzled by Romeo’s disappearance, but the first signs of danger 
are already appearing, for Tybalt has sent him a challenge and 
Romeo—so Mercutio fears—^is in no fit state to encounter 
Tybalt, this accomplished duellist, the very butcher of a silk 
button. And then, through the back curtains, Romeo himself 
appears, no longer heavy and melancholy, but on his toes, eager, 
gay, and at .once he tilts at Mercutio quip for quip. Juliet’s 
Nurse and her man approach and, after some insolence by 
Meifcutio, which she senses but cannot understand, she delivers 
the message that Juliet will be at Friar Laurence’s cell that 
afternoon, to ;vhich Romeo replies that within an hour his man 
will deliver to her a laddei: of cords whereby he will visit his 
wife that night. * 

The curtains of the upper stage open. Juliet awaits the return 
of the Nurse, who hobbles in weary and peevish after her hot 
wallc, but she calms dt)wn at last to deliver JRomeo’s message, 
fhe curtains below then open to reveal the Friar and Romeo^ 

The Friar lias forebodings: vi glen t delights have violent 
but when Juliet enters excite^Uy —^er Juliet somwhat^Jast 
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emhracetb Komeo, according to the stage direction in the first 
Quarto—^he relaxes. The curtains over the inner stage close as 
the Friar leads the lovers away to marriage. For Romeo and for 
Juliet this is the last moment of unclouded happiness. 

On the main stage now Enter Mercutio, Benvdlio. and their Men. 

It is a hot August afternoon when mad bfood is stirring. Tybalt 
and his party accost them; Tybalt.^ is looking for Romeo and 
trouble. Benvolio tries to allay his indignation but Mercutio is 
eager to answer insolence with insolence when Romeo appears 
through the curtains at the back. Tybalt immediately insults 
Romeo, but Romeo replies in the friendliest manner ahd refuses 
to quarrel. This;ds too much for Mercutio, who assumes that 
Romeo is afraid of Tybalt's greater skill as a duellist; he promptly 
draws his rapier and attacks Tybalt. Romeo, in horror, comes 
between to part them, which gives Tybalt his chance; he thrusts 
at Mercutio and then seeing that he has struck hoihe takes to his 
heels. Benvolio supports Mercutio into shelter leaving Romeo 
alone, horrified at what has happened; his friend fatally wounded 
and his own honour stained by his new cousin. These are the 
first fruits of his marriage. 

A moment later Tybalt returns. Romeo hesitates no longer 
and before he has realized the« significance of his act, Tybalt is 
lying dead at his feet. Benvolio throughout has been the only 
calm member of the party and he hustles Romeo away as the 
citizens begin to gather. The pattern of the first scene is then 
repeated as the Prince, Montague, Capulet, and their wives 
appear. Lady Capulet immediately cries out for vengeance; but 
the Prince commands Benvolio to tell what happened and 
Benvolio describes the incident. The speech is a typical piece of 
stage description of the kind fashionable at the time—over¬ 
elaborate and consciously poetical.^ The Prince pronounces . 
doom: Romeo is banished. ^ 

It is now afternoon. 

The speed and fury of the previous scene movement is hushed 
into a sensuous lyric mood. The curtainj of the upper stage are 
opened. Juliet, as "yet ignorant of the fate of Tybalt^nd Romeo, 

t . • f* 

^ As 4U1 indication of how Shakespea^’s style developed, this passage should 
be compared with the similar description in OtbtUo where lago describes Cassio’s 
quarrel wi{h Montano (11, iii, 224*2^). « 
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is impatiently waiting for night and her husband, and she utters 
her jown epithalamium, the lovely lyric soliloquy: 


Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
TowardsJPhoebus* lodging, such a waggoner 
As Phaethon \yould whip you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curftiin love-performing night. 

That runaways eyes may wink, and Romeo 
ieap to these arms, untalk’d ojf and unseen. 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites. 

By their own beauties, or if love be blind. 

It best agrees Vith night: come civil night, 

ThcJu sober-suited matron all in black. 

And learn me how to lose a winning match. 

Play’d^ for a pair of stainless maidenhoods. 

Hood my unmanned blood baiting in my cheeks. 
With thy black mantle, till strange love grown bold. 
Think true love acted simple modesty: 

Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back: 

Come gentle night, come*loving black-brow’d night. 
Give me my Romeo, and when he shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world will be in love with night. 

And |3ay no worship to the garish Sun. 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love. 

But not possess’d it, and though I am sold. 

Not yet enjoy’d, so tedious is this day. 

As is the night before some festival. 

To an impatient child that hath new robes 
And may not wear them. O here comes my Nurse: 
And she brings news, and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s njme speaks heavenly eloquence. 


To her in*lWs enraptured mood EfJ^er Nurse wrin^ng her handle 
with the ladder of cords in her lap.%T!hi^ old woman is incoherent as 
always, and doubly so when, she is the first to deliver such 
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exciting news of the triple disaster. It is quite a while before 
Juliet can disentangle the truth from her sighing and blubbering. 
At last she realizes what has happened, and she is torn between 
indignation at Tybalt’s death and horror at Romeo’s banishment. 
The sight of the ladder of cords increases hef distress and she 
is ready for suicide. But the Nurse shockfed at last into sense by 
her intensity knows the practical remedy: 

Hie to your chamber. I’ll find Romeo 
To comfort you, I wot well where he is: ' 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night. 

I’ll to him, he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 

€ 

The action passes to Romeo as the curtains of thejnner stage 
are opened below. Romeo is hiding in Friar Laurence’s cell, 
frantic and prostrated and he can think only of self-destruction. 
He, too, takes up the word ‘banish’ and can see nc other remedy 
but death. He has no use for the Friar’s well-intended philosophy: 

Thou canst not speak of that thou docs not feel. 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 

Doting like me, and like me banished. 

Then mightst thou spea&, then mightst thou tear thy hair. 
And fall upon the ground as I do now. 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 

Their conversation is interrupted by the arrival of the Nurse. 
As she describes Juliet’s distress (and as the stagp direction in 
the first Quarto graphically expresses it), he offers to stab himself 
and the Nurse snatches the dagger away with a cry of ‘Ah’. 

The interruption allows the Friar to regain the initiative and. 
he launches into a long indignant tirade agdnst Romeo’s 
violence; to denunciation he adds the practical plan. Let Romeo 
go to his wife that night, but be off'betimes to Mantua until his 
friends can obtain his recall. This advice, fortified by Juliet’s 
ring, which the Nurse has brought, revives Romeo, who sets 
out for his wedding nightf All may yet^be well; but as soon as 
the curtains have closed 'ovci;*^the inner stage, Capulet and liis 
'^wife enter the main stage with the persistent Count Paris. 

It is pow very late. Paris’s wooing has been interrupted by 
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recent events, but he would like his answer. Capulet, with the 
best^of intentions, makes the fatal proposal: 

Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love: I think she will be rul’d 
In all respects by me: nay more, I doubt it not. 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed, 

Acquatnt her here, o^my son Paris’ love. 

And bid her, mark you me? on Wednesday next. 

• But soft, what day is this? 

Monday my Lord. 

Monday, ha, ha: well Wednesday is too soon, 
A’Thursday let it be: a’Thursday tell her, 

^ She shall be married to this noble Earl: • 

Will you be ready? Do you like this haste? 

• 

Old Capulet deserves more sympathy than he usually receives, 
for Paris is such a steady, desirable young man and Juliet had at 
least shown lively interest when he was first ipentk>ned as a 
likely suitor. It is all so kindly intended. So Capulet retires 
bedward, leaving Lady Capulet to break the good news to his 
daughter. As she goes in, enter Ron/eo and Juliet aloft at the window. 
The short wedding night is cfver and Romeo must flee. He 
climbs down the ladder of coids and after a brief farewell is 
gone.^ Juliet goeth down from the window and the curtains of the 
upper stage are opened as Lady Capulet enters above. Seeing 
Juliet in tears. Lady Capulet assumes that she is weeping for 
Tybalt and promises grim vengeance on Romeo, for Lady 
Capvlet, as has already been shown, is a hard, vindictive woman. 
When last this matter of Paris was discussed Lady Capulet asked 
Juliet if she could like of Paris’ love and her reply was: 

t 

I’ll look to like, if looking liking move. 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye. 

Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

As Lady Capulet has no reason to suppose that Juliet has changed 
her mind, she begins with words carefully chdsen: 

Marry'my child, early n^ Thursday mom. 

The gallant young, and noble gentleman, 
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The County Paris at Saint Peter’s Church, 

. Shall happily make thee there a jo3rful bride. 

Juliet’s reply is so fierce and hysterical that Lady Capulet is 
shocked and after the manner of all mothers in such a crisis 
can only refer it to her husband, who is now entering. It had not 
occurred to old Capulet that Juliet might have other intentions 
and he is in the mood of pleasant anticipation felt* by any father 
when about to bestow an extravagant present on his daughter. 
When he asks Lady Capulet if she has ‘delivered to'her our 
decree’ he receives the bitter answer: 

' < 

Ay sir, but she will none, she gives you thanks, 

I would the fool were married to her grave. 

Gapulet is so taken aback that he loses his temper. It is ^such a 
common domestic situation. Parents prepare a lovely surprise for 
their child, who receives it not with affection and gratitude but 
tosses it back with bitter scorn. The upshot is always strife, for 
it is a wound to the pride of the parent, and the natural reaction 
is to soothe the disappointment by anger. Besides, the girl is 
being so utterly unreasonable. 

Soft take me with you, take me with you wife. 

How, will she none? Dfith she not give us thanks? 

Is she not proud? Doth she not count her blest. 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 

And Juliet, as children usually do, makes matters worse by 
answering back. 

Capulet loses all self control, breaks into wild threats' and 
stamps out. It is sometimes assumed that Capulet is heartless. 
Fat from it, he is just a doting daddy. Because he, and Juliet are , 
really very fond of each other riie hurt on both sides is so much 
more par^ul. The relationship between these two, though on a 
lower plane, is not dissimilar to that between Lear and Cordelia. 
But the poor child is surrounded by hostile elders and is .quite 
helpless. She appeals to her mother, who fetums the cold answ^: 

c- 

Talk not to me, for I’ll njt speak a word, * 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. 

‘ 6o‘ 
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The only other possible helper at home is the Nurse. When 
Juliet appeals to her for help she receives the utterj ^ immor al 
advice, that since Romeo cannot come back, T think it best you 
marry with the Count’. The old woman has a low but practical 
view of marria^; Romeo in Mantua is no use as a husband to 
Juliet in Verona. * 

Juliet is left alone. Therc^are only two other possible helpers: 
the Friar or death. As the curtains close over the upper stage. 
Friar J^aurence and Paris are revealed on the inner stage beneath. 

Paris has come to arrange for the marriage and the Friar, who 
for all his»holiness is a timid soul, can think of no excuse to delay 
it. Their talk is interjrupted by the arrival of Juliet and Paris is 
persuaded \o leave so that she can make her confession in private. 
Juliet has far more resolution than her spiritual father; either he 
gives Tier some practical remedy for her trouble or she will kill 
herself now, in his cell. 

Thus stimulated Friar Laurence suggests the desperate pro¬ 
posal that Juliet shall drink a sleeping potion of such force that 
for forty-two hours she will be to all appearances dC&d. When 
she wakens she will be in the family vault, where he and Romeo 
will be ready to take her to Mantua. 

The curtains close and we are^ transported back to the bustle 
of wedding preparations, for Capulet is determined to stand 
no nonsense. Nevertheless, when Juliet returns, as if from shrift, 
and declares that henceforward she will always be ruled by her 
father, he is delighted, and so greatly relieved at this apparently 
happy ending to a family quarrel that he declares he will have the 
wedding in the morning, in spite of the protests of his wife, and 
forthwith he bustles about the house getting in everyone’s way. 

The staging of these scenes in this fourth Act shows the 
possibilities qf the Elizabethan method of alternation of scenes 
most successfully used. The Act opened in the inner stage, which 
represented Friar Laurencd^s cell. As the curtains close over the 
inner stage, the action passes to the main stage. Juliet enters 
(iV, ii) through the curtains at the back of the stage, her entry 
being noted by the usual formula, *See wheige she comes from 
s!hrift with merry look.’ At Capulet’s words, ‘Go Nurse go with 
her’, Juliet and the Nurse gotout through the curtains at the 
back of the stage. A few moments later, when C^ulet and the 
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rest have made their exit through one of the main doors, the 
curtains over the upper stage are opened and Juliet appears 
above with her Nurse. Juliet’s manner with her parents has 
changed from frantic opposition to a chilly ^politeness, which 
would have aroused suspicion in any parent‘more intelligent 
than Lady Capulet, When Juliet is left alone she takes out the 
vial and after a long soliloquy expre^ing a very natural panic, she 
suddenly drinks t he potion a nd falls upon her bed within the curtains. 

The curtains are clo^ over the upper stage, while the Rustle 
of the wedding proceeds on the main stage. It is now early 
morning. The music of the bridegroom’s party is heard. Capulet 
orders the Nurse to go and waken Juliet. She passes through the 
curtains of the inner stage and reappears on the qpper stage, 
ckawing back the curtains as she calls to Juliet. For the rest of 
the scene, both the upper and main stage are in use. It is some 
time before the Nurse realkes that Juliet is apparently dead. 
Then she screams for help and Lady Capulet comes running up 
the stairs. Capulet comes in to hasten Juliet’s appearance. The 
Friar and Count Paris enter the chamber and all break into 
lamentations which, as might be expected, elaborate the in¬ 
evitable notion that Death has lain with the bride. The Friar, 
true to his office, and inwardl)^ well satisfied that the first stage 
in his plan has so far succeeded, responds with suitable con¬ 
solation and, as the stage direction in the First Quarto adds, 
^They all but the Nurse go forth casting rosemary on her and shutting 
the curtains^ —that is, the Nurse closes the curtains of the upper 
stage from in front. She then leans over the balcony to address 
a few words to the musicians who are now brought on for some 
tedious foolery with Will Kemp. The Nurse passes through the 
curtains above as the musicians and the clown depart through 
the doors, and the stage is cleared for the final an^ fatal Act. 

So far everything has succeeded with Friar Laurence’s plan. 
The marriage with Paris has been prevented, and Friar John is 
on his way to Romeo. The fifth Act opens with the entry of 
Romeo. He has been dreaming happily and he is full of hope. 
Balthasar, his maji, enters, booted, with the news bluntly' and 
curtly delivered that Juliet is dead and he has seen her buried 
Tin her kindred’s vault. Romeo makes up his mind at once, but 
first he l^uys poison from the wrqtched apothecary. 
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Disaster is now closing in. Friar John returns to tell Friar 
Laurence that he was detained by the searchers for the plague 
and has not been able to deliver the letter to Romeo. Neverthe¬ 
less, Friar Laurence is not unduly alarmed. In three hours Juliet 
will awake and te will be with her and take care of her till Romeo 
comes, but he does not know that Romeo is already on his way. 

The final sj:ene is elaborately but effectively staged. Paris and 
his page enter by the right door with flowers and sweet wate^. It is 
now deep night as is indicated by the torch carried by the page. They 
cross the stage and stand before the left door—the door of the 
vault. Pajtis strews his flowers before the tomb. The boy whistles. 
Someone is approacf^ng with a torch. Paris hides by one of the 
pillars. Romeo and his man, Balthasar, enter with a torch, mattock, 
and a crow^mr. Romeo dismisses his man and approaches the 
door t>{ the tomb; he applies the crow-bar and forces it open. 

Hereupon Paris, suspecting that Romeo has come to desecrate 
the dead, steps forward. Romeo begs him to go, but in despera¬ 
tion, as Paris would bar him from entering the tomb, he draws 
his rapier and attacks. Paris is killed and dies with tke words: 

O I am slain, if thou be merciful. 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

Romeo soliloquizes over his 3 ead rival, and with the words 
T’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave’, he lifts the body. As he 
passqjs through the open left door, the curtains of the inner 
stage are drawn apart revealing Juliet lying on a bier and the 
shrouded corpse of Tybalt. Romeo lays down the body of Paris 
and approaches the bier. He gazes at Juliet, utters his farewell 
and# drinks the poison, and with a last kiss dies with his arms 
around his beloved. 

A moment later Friar Laurence appears through the right 
door of the 'main stage with lantern, crow-bar, and spade. 
Romeo’s man accosts him, •tells him that Romeo has bfcen half an 
hour in the vault. The Friar realizes that he is too late, especially 
when he comes on the bloody weapons. He stumbles forward 
throligh the open dooij, passes into the inner stage, and sees the 
8ead. Juliet stirs. As she opens her eyes all seems well. The 
Friar is with her, true to his promise; but as her mind clears, 
she perceives that this plan also has miscarried. 
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The sounds of the approaching watch are now heard. The 
terrified Friar begs Juliet to come with him, but when she 
refuses he leaves her. Juliet pauses only a moment and tlien 
plunges Romeo’s dagger into her own heart as Paris’ page and 
the watch enter. Other watchmen lead in Ronloo’s man and the 
trembling Friar, followed by the Prince, Gapulet, Lady Capulet, 
and finally Montague alone—^for his wife is dea^jl of grief at 
Romeo’s exile. All gaze at the dead in the inner stage. At the 
Prince’s commands, ‘Seal up the mouth of outrage for^^while’, 
the curtains are closed over the dead. Then the Prince addresses 
Friar Laurence, who tells his tale, as we have already seen it. 
Final explanations ate made, and the Prince tnims to the two rivals: 

Gipulet, Montague? c 

«• Sec what a scourge is laid upon your hate! , 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love. 

And I for winking at your discords too. 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen: all are punish’d. 

The old men are reconciled and aU sadly withdraw, leaving 
the stage empty. 

Rameo and Juliet is always interesting in the performance, for it 
is beautifully constructed. The movement is rapid, the characters 
varied and interesting, and there is a part for all types and 
abilities. The dialogue, on the whole, is quick and easy, though 
the set speeches ate often too elaborate, self-conscious,^ and 
usually too long for modem or, indeed, for maturer Elizabethan 
tastes. This exuberancy, however, can easily be pruned for 
performance, and for the reading there is a charm in the more 
leisurely and conceited kind of Elizabethan poetry. 

As a tragedy Komeo and Juliet is pathetic rather than' moving. 
Jt l^s the qualities of deep tragedy, for the disasters are caused 
by bad luck, by messages delayed and purposes inisunderstood. 
Moreover, the central event—^fhe seemt marriage of Romeo and 
Juliet—^is a rash, hasty business likely to be followed by disaster. 
The death of young creatures is always moving and pathetic, but 
it,is seldom tragic, except for their patents, because tragedy 
reqimes a maturity and a fullness in the tragic victims, which 
neither Romeo nor Juliet possj^ss. Nevertheless, at all times 

Romeo and Juliet is a superb play.*! 

‘ 



Chapter 4 

JULIUS CAESAR 


S 'HAKESPEARE entitled this play The Tragedy of Julius Caesar, 
a modern writer would probably prefer Death Comes to the 
Dictator, for that is the theme: how Caesar was murdered 
and v^hat happened to the murderersy^ndeed, one of the most 
interesting f^cts in the play is that it differs from die usual 
formula of the life-and-death-of-a-hero, which presents five acts 
of historical tableaux and ends with Exeunt bearing the body, a 
dead march played. Instead, Shakespeare concentrated rather on the 
minds and the motives of the conspirators, so that the tragic 
hero—^in so far as there is a hero-J-is rather Brutus than Caesar, 
for the great Dictator has a very minor part in his own playyHe 
is simply an elderly, second-rate ^ecimen of the stage tyrant who 
lards his discourses with pompous platitudes about his own 
greatoess delivered in the third person. As a character, Caesar is 
singularly negative; he commits no act that justifies murder, 
though he certainly maintains an attitude of insufferable superi-. 
ority which infuriates lesser men such as Cassius and fills them 
with the lust for his blood. 

The real Caesar is still something of an enigma. Historians 
and fiction writers of succeeding generations exalt or degrade 
him according; to the fashion of the moment. Since dictators 
nowadays are in poor standing, Caesar’s reputation is low and 
certainly he did not deserve the adulations of such nineteenth- 
century historians as Mommsen or Froude; but whether he was 
a supreme patriot, a \$ise far-seeing genius who lived and died 
for his country, or whether he was just a lucky ruffian who took 
his chances as they came, in the^d^e Ages and in Shakespeare^s 
time, he was reckoned as one of the Nine WortMes alongside 

A ^ A 
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such champions as Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, Joshua, 
King David, Judas Maccabaeus, King Arthur, and Charlemagne. 
Caesar thus remains in all generations a natural subject for drama. 

Shakespeare’s play was staged in the summer of 1599. A 
Qerman traveller named Platter saw the tragedy and left a 
description in his diary which runs: 

After dinner on the 21st of September, at about two o’clock, 
I went with my companions over the water, and in the strewn 
roof-house [i.e. the playhouse with a thatched roof] 'saw the 
tragedy of the first Emperor Julius with at least fifteen characr 
ters very well acted. At the end of the comedy they danced 
according to their^ custom with extrenrfe elegance. Two in 
men’s clothes and two in women’s gave this perfo'^mance, in 
'wonderful combination with each other.^ e 

Shakespeare had been brooding over the story in the earlier 
months of the year when he wrote the fifth Act of the 

Fifth, where the Chorus compares the citizens of London coming 
out to me^t the victorious King to the occasion when 

the senators of th’ antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 

Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in. 

There was, moreover, if not something topical in the story 
itself, at least a keen interest in classical history in these months. 
Early in 1599 a young lawyer named John Hayward published a 
history of the deposition of Richard the Second and the accession 
of Henry the Fourth, which was considered to be a seditious 
comment on contemporary politics, deliberately put out to 
magnify the claims and grievances of the Earl of Ess/ex. As a 
result of this scandal and the excitement which had earlier been 
caused by the play of Richard the Second, the Privy Council issued 
orders in June, 1599, that certain bpoks of satires should be 
suppressed and no plays of English history printed unless 
officially approved. Roman history, however, was not prohibited 
and offered incidents quite as interesting. v 

Shakespeare could hardly be expected^ to share our modern 
notions about the first of the great European dictators. Having 

' f 

^ E. K. Chambers, The Elh(flbetban Stage ii, 364-5. 
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decided to write a play about Julius Caesar he went to the one 
imijiediate obvious and available source. Sir Thomas North's 
translation of the Lives of the Notable Grecians and Romans by that 
eminent historiographer and philosopher, Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
Plutarch was bcfm in a.d. 46; he was a Greek educated in Athens 
and he became what*nowadays would be called a Professor of 
Philosophy ®r, perhaps, o^ the Social Sciences. He lectured in 
Rome and left a large collection of essays and learned articles 
called the Morals, once much read, and the more famous Lives, 
The Lives are not formal biographies from which, like an article 
in the Dictionary of National Piography, facts and dates can be 
recovered. Rather tb^y are studies in biography written with the 
avowed object of showing that the Greeks and Romans had 
produced comparable worthies. Plutarch, therefore, wrote mgst 
of his Lives in pairs, one Greek and one Roman, adding a brief 
comparison. *He assumed that his readers were already familiar 
with the facts and his intention was rather to portray characters, 
and he had a magnificent sense of the dramatic in human events. 
The Lives first leached English readers in North's tt«flslation in 
1579. North, however, did not translate from the Greek but 
from the French version of Jacques Amyot. 

* in writing Julius Caesar Shakespeare owed much to North and, 
contrary to his usual practice, he even indulged in some mild 
research. For instead of relying solely on one or another of the 
narratives—as later in writing Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus 
—he compared and collated the three Lives of Brutus, Antony, 
and Caesar, extracting from each some incident or illustration 
of character or speech.. 

It was, moreover, a considerable feat to construct any kind 
of play from the vast mass of complicated events between 
March, 44 b.c. and the second battle of Philippi in 42. To 
compact a coherent story, Shakespeare had vastly to simplify 
the issues and the motives! He therefore compressed history_int;p 
a, series of logical episodes: Caesar has aroused.the jealousy o^ 
Cassius, who is moved to murder him; to m^ke the plot respect¬ 
able Cassius persuadas Brutus to join thq conspirators: the 
murderers meet for final details; Caesar is murdered in the Sei]|t e 
House; Antony in liis funeraLoration ^.rouses the mob again st 
the conspirators; botli ^des collectToFces: Brutus and C^siu^ 
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gnarrel; in the final battle Antony and Octavius defeat Cassius 
i mdJSrutus. who kill themselves. 

Julius Caesar in several ways marks a transition in the develop¬ 
ment of Shakespeare’s dramatic art. In his early plays, in Romeo 
(wd Juliet for instance, he cared more for the st6ry than for the 
motives. In Julius Caesar, Shakespeare begins to be interested in 
the workings of the minds of two o^ three selected individuals; 
for the play is less concerned with the fate of the Dictator than 
with the motives which led Brutus to join the conspirators, the 
action and reaction of Cassius upon Brutus and Brutus upon 
Cassius, and their moral degeneration after the murder. The 
story is thus shown not objectively, but froen the points of view 
of certain individuals. 

»The play opens well and with a rush. TEsiter Flavius, Marullus, 
and certain Commoners over the stage, all talking and arguing at once, 
until Flavius is able to get a hearing and begins: 

Hence: home you idle creatures, get you home: 

Is this a holiday? What, know you not 
(bein^ mechanical) you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 

And so, quite naturally, the 'dialogue passes into the kind of 
argument that could be heard any day in London streets, and the 
same cockney humour, leading up to the important cue ‘we make 
holiday to see Caesar and to rejoice in his triumph’. 

Marullus retorts with a passionate tirade against Caesar for 
daring to triumph over Pompey and a rebuke to the crowd for 
their short fickle memories: 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? 

They slink away tongue tied. It is a brief setting: Caesar 
triumphant is rousing hate. 

Then follows the procession, or assembly of principal charac¬ 
ters, which is a common pattern in Shakespeare’s more pageant- 
like plays. Fitter Cftesar, Antot^ for the esurse, Calpumia, Portia^ 
Dedus, Cicero, Rrutus, Cassius, Casca; a soothsayer: after them 
‘ Marullus and Flavius. Histoticdl3(, there was an interval of five 
months Ijetween the events of Sc^e i and Scene ii, but except 
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to the professional historian (whom Shakespeare certainly never 
coqsidered) it matters little that Caesar’s triumphant return to 
Rome and the feast of Lupercal should be telescoped into one 
incident. As the procession passes across the stage, we have a 
brief glimpse of *Caesar and the warning to beware the Ides of 
March, and then Brufus and Cassius are left alone. 

The conversation between them is a shrewd piece of psy¬ 
chology. The character of Cassius seems especially to have 
attracted Shakespeare. He is an interesting mixture, jealous and 
bitter, but with great driving force, wide knowledge of human, 
especially sordid, motives, utterly unscrupulous in getting what 
he wants, but yet at^the back of his rather confused mind is the 
genuine thought that Rome must be freed from the tyrant. 
Nevertheless, neither to him nor to any of the other conspirators 
does It ever occur that some preparation should be made to take 
control of public affairs when Caesar is dead. 

Cassius, however, is too much inflamed by his consuming 
jealousy to have any thought further than Caesar’s destruction. 
The cause of his hate is simple jealousy. He and Caewr went to 
school together, and now see the difference. Brutus from higher 
motives is also disturbed by Caesar’s growing ambition and is 
ripe for Cassius’s insinuations. ^ 

Cassius begins by feeling his way. Brutus is absorbed in his 
own melancholy broodings when Cassius makes his first move: 

• I have heard. 

Where many of the best respect in Rome 
(Except immortal Caesar), speaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath Ais age’s yoke, 

• Have wish’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Brutus is obviously interested. Cassius follows with protesta¬ 
tions of his ®wn sincerity, but their talk is interrupted by the 
sound of trumpet calls a^pd shouting, which causes even the 
stoical Brutus to utter his thought: 

What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 

• Choose CaesjjLT for their King. 

This remark gives Cassius his opportunity. He launches into 
a bitter denunciation of Caes^, a man altogether inferior to 
himself physically and mentally: 
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Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 

Before Brutus can reply to this outburst there fs another shout. 
Cassius resumes his attack, but changes his line of argument. 
Why should Caesar be greater than ^rutus? Brutus bays nothing; 
jealousy is not one of his failings. Then Cassius touches on 
Brutus’s most sensitive spot: his ancestor, the great Luciuc Junius 
Brutus, the legendary hero who drove out Tarquin, the last of 
the Roman tyrants. Marcus Brutus has been brought up in the 
great tradition of his forefather, and if Cassius can but persuade 
him that Caesar is another Tarquin, the call of publiy duty will 
be. clear. ^ 

Brutus answers with becoming gravity, refusing for the 
present to commit himself beyond a promise to hear further. 
There is in Brutus at the outset and throughout the play an 
air of conscious rectitude, and his attitude towards Cassius is 
always paflunizing. 

Caesar and his party, on the return from the Games, pass by, 
and Caesar condescends to notice Cassius: 


Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
f He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Dictators always eliminate the men who think too much, and as 
a matter of technique it is a neat touch to give this shrewd sketch 
of Cassius’s character to Caesar at this moment. When Caesar 
has gone Brutus and Cassius question Casca about the ceremonies. 
Casca is a s pecimen of a type perennial in anv civilized society, 
but qmte common in Shakespeare’s England, the cynic com¬ 
mentator on all aihurs. p ublic and private. Accordingly, we hear 
of Caesar’s refusal of the crown without heroics, described 
simply as a piece of rather crude play-acting. Shakespeare thus 
insures that we shall see Caesar through the eyes of the con¬ 
spirators. Critics have protested against this treatment of a great 
man, but dramatic^ly it is right. Had Csesar been shown 
sympathetic or even a competent autocm^ it would ^ve beed 
diiSi^t to justify the murder or tp find any excuse for Brutus or 
even Cassius. 
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So Brutus and Casca leave the scene and Cassius is left alone 
to utter the soliloquy: 

Well Brutus, thou art noble: yet I see. 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d: therefore it is meet. 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 

Fof who so firm, ih::t cannot be seduc’d? 

Caesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

•In several hands, in at his windows throw. 

As if they tame from several citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name: wherein obscurely • 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at. 

And after this, let Caesar seat him sure, 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

This speech shows us that Cassius’s motives arp fu# 4 amentally 
selfish and that Brutus is to be his tool. 

The action passes directly to the night of portents. Thunder 
and lightning. Enter Casca, and Cicero, Cicero, as becomes his 
character, is a perfect example of Roman gravitas, unmoved in 
any crisis. Casca is quite terrified. So changed indeed is this 
Casc^ from the blunt cynic of the previous scene that some 
critics not unreasonably suspect disturbances in the text. But yet 
it is true psychology. The man who poses as a bored cynic can 
be powerfully agitated in a real crisis. The inconsistency in the 
character of the blunt Casca is not so much his behaviour in the 
storm but that such a person should become so fanatically 
involved in the plot. 

This scene* of storm and terror gives Cassius another oppor¬ 
tunity for revealing his cunning in the management of lesser 
men. He comes upon Casca still cowering, restores him to 
calmness, and succeeds in transferring his terror at the storm 
intct a hatred of Caes%r. Cinna joins them. He—^as a few quick 
•hints indicate—^is one of the party who tak*es his orders from 
Cassius. If only, he suggests, ^ssius ‘could but win the noble 
Brutus to our party—’ 
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‘Be you content’, replies Cassius; the matter is already well in 
hand. And as Cinna moves o£F to carry out Cassius’s orcjers, 
Cassius and Casca set out for Brutus’s house. 

The action passes to Brutus —in bis orchard as the stage direction 
of the Folio observes. The calm Brutus is disturbed; for the time 
has come when he must finally decide ‘on the lesser of two 
evils—^murder or slavery—and he^ reveals his difficulty in a 
soliloquy: 

It must be by his death: and for my part, * 

I know no personal cause, to spurn at him. 

But for the general. He would be crown’d: 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question? 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder, 

* And that craves wary walking: crown him, that, <• 

And then I grant we put a sting in him. 

That as his will he may do danger with. 

Th’ abuse of greamess is, when it disjoins 
fi^orse from power: and to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known, when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof. 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 

Whereto the climber upward turns his fiice: 

But when he once attains the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: so Caesar may; 
liien lest he may, prevent. And since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour, for the thing he is. 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented. 

Would run to these, and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg^ 

Which hatch’d, would as his kind grow mischievous; 
And kill him in the shell. 

This speech is one of the first soliloquies in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies to display ajnind trying tu.woxk its way. clear through 
au^cult problem. Brutus’s min^ however, is curiously warpecf; 
since there is ho justification fo« the murder in what Caesar is, 
he must be killed for what he mig^t be. Brutus, therefore^ having 
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no rational justification for the murder, works himself up into 
a state of emotion. So muddle-headed an idealist is ill-fitted to 
plad or control a conspiracy. 

The boy Lucius brings the letters which Cassius has caused to 
be thrown in aUBrutus’s window. They are cunningly worded: 
Rome needs a second Brutus to save her from this second 
Tarquin. It is enough; Brutus will heed the call of patriotic duty. 

The conspirators enter add Cassius introduces them, man by 
man. They have won Brutus over to be the leader of their cause 
and at once he takes command. 

Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cassius adds: * 

And let us swear our resolution. 

<• 

No, not an oath, 

Brutus replies; 

if not the face of men. 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuj^i 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 

And every man hence, to his idle bed: 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. 

The oath at such a time is a small matter, but it is the first 
indication that henceforward Brutus is leader and Cassius and the 
rest must follow. They chose Brutus because of his reputation 
as an upright man of principle, universally respected; but they 
had not realized that such a man would join their conspiracy 
only if he regarded it as a sacred mission, and that he will be 
perpetually harassed by scruples. Their own motives are on a 
very different, level and Cassius is at once made to realize his 
mistake. 

Some practical details have still to be arranged. Cassius sug¬ 
gests that Qcero shall be invited to join them. Brutus opposes: 

, O name him not; let us not break with him, 

• For he will never follow any thiflig 

That other men begin. 

Brutus will admit no rival to his own prestige in tUs party. 
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. Then Cassius proposes that Mark Antony shall die with 
Caesar; for Antony is a shrewd contriver. Again Brutus opposes; 
this would be mere slaughter, he argues, and besides Antbny 
without Caesar is as powerless as Caesar’s arm when Caesar^s 
head is off. Self-righteous men so often makqt the mistake of 
supposing that a man of loose morals Js necessarily a fool. 
There is one other difficulty. Caesar is so superstitious these days 
that he may refuse to come to the Senate House; but Decius 
undertakes to see to that. It is now past three in the morning. 
The conspirators part and Brutus is once more alone. 

Portia, Brutus^s wife, now appears; she is a suitable mate for 
her husband, another high-minded but ill-balanced idealist. 
Portia and Calpurnia—Caesar’s wife—are^the sole concessions 
to feminine interest in this wholly masculine and sexless play. 
Neither character seems greatly to have impressed Shakespeare. 
Portia comes straight from Plutarch and her speech to Brutus 
complaining of his neglect is almost an echo of a much more 
attractive wife-—Lady Percy. Portia also has her family pride: 

1 ant I am a woman; but withal, 

A woman well-reputed: Cato’s daughter. 

Think you, I am no stronger than my sex 
Being so father’d, and so husbanded? 

Tell me your counsels, f will not disclose ’em: 

I have made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a, voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh: can I bear that with patience. 

And not my husband’s secrets? 

This morbid act of mortification is recorded by Plutarch and 
Shakespeare takes it over without comment, but he seems to 
have been moved to amusement rather than respect by this 
curious woman, for in her only other appearance Shakespeare 
represents her not as the Stoic marble-minded Roman matron, 
but as an agitated nervous wife on the point of fainting till she 
knows of the success of the conspiracy. Portia, for all her prin¬ 
ciples, is neurotic, as is shown not only by this episode of the 
wound on the thigh but later at her death! Suicide was a tradition 
in her family, but to commit suicide by swallowing hot coal was 
excessive, even for one of the C&tos. 
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The scene passes to Caesar at home. It is still early and he is 
not yet dressed; Bjtter Caesar in bis nightgown. Then Calpurnia 
enters. The relationship between Caesar and his wife is very 
different from that between Brutus and Portia. Calpurnia is 
Caesar’s pla)rthmg, to be pampered or ignored as pleases his 
mood. She is greatly agitated by the portents and her bad dreams, 
and she tries ip persuade hini to stay at home. He answers her 
protests pompously: 

Wh. 2 Lt can be avoided 

Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 

Ye? Caesar shall go forth: for these predictions 

Are to the wofld in general, as to Caesar. 

But in tlie end, merely to humour her, he consents to stay, 
At this point Decius arrives to escort Caesar to the Senate 
House. He had anticipated such a whim in Caesar and he is 
ready with the specious counter argument. The rest of the 
conspirators appear to pay their respects to the Dictator, and 
last of all Antony. The party then set out for the^SenM j House. 

The scene in Caesar’s bedroom was presumably played on the 
upper stage. The action is resumed below. First Artemidorus 
enters, reads his warning to Caesar and goes on his way. He is 
followed by Portia who, in her agitation, sends Lucius, Brutus’s 
boy, to bring hen news of what is happening at the capital. Her 
anxiety is increased by the soothsayer who is so eager to warn 
Caesar. As the procession approaches she hurries away. 

A murder, especially when the audience is duly expectant, is 
usually a good episode on the stage and Shakespeare leads up to 
the assassination of Caesar with great skill. The scene opens in 
pageantry, with a flourish of trumpets, as Caesar, accompanied 
by all the conspirators and Antony, enters in state. As he passes 
he condescends to notice the soothsayer. He proceeds to the back 
of the stage where the curtains of die inner stage open and he 
seats himself on the throne, set beneath the statue of Pompey. 
During this movement there is some hurried conversation 
between Brutus and Cussius as Cassius is momentarily panic- 
struck at the suspicion that the plot has been betrayed. Trebonius 
leads Antony out. ^ 

All is now set for the murder. The conspirators gather round 
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the thtone and take their places as Caesar calls the meeting to 
order. First, Metellus Cimber comes forward and kneels before 
Caesar. Caesar rebukes him. Brutus steps forward and bolds 
Caesar’s band; Cassius kneels on his other side. Cinna also kneels 
before him. He is thus hemmed in while Cassius creeps round 
behind the throne, and with the suddenr cry, ‘Speak hands for 
me’, daggers are out and the grim business is Jbegtm> Caesar 
struggles briefly tmtil he realizes tfiat Brutus is also one of his 
enemies, and then with the cry, ‘Et tu Brute’, he faUs at the 
base of Pompey’s statue. 

The hurried excited talk and cries of exultation ovQt the dead 
Dictator are quickly silenced by Brutus, y^ho gathers his party 
round him and cries out almost in ecstasy: 

c Stoop Romans, stoop, , 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swolds: 

Then walk we forth, even to the Market-place, 

And waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

“TLet’s" all cry Peace, Freedom, and Liberty. 

The murder has for the moment been elevated almost to a 
ritual of blood as Cassius takes up the responses: 

Stoop then, and wasfi. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over. 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown? 

How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport. 

That now on Pompey’s basis lies along. 

No worthier than the dust? , 

So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d,« 

The men that gave their country liberty. 

So the conspiracy is consummated and tyranny is overthrown, 
but at that moment the tide turns with the stage direction Efifer 
a Servant. , 

The pace slows down as the reaction sets in. The Servatit 
kneels to deliver Antony’s m^sage; if Brutus wfll convince 
Antony that Caesar .deserved deadi, Antony will follow Brutus’s 
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fortune. This is the real crisis in Brutus's fortunes; and again he 
entirely misunderstands Antony, as he easily assents and observes 
casually to Cassius: 

I knovf th^t we shall have him well to friend. 

Cassius is the closer observer: 

* 't 

I wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
* That fears him much: and my misgiving still 

Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

So Antony enters Arom the back of the stage. Hitherto we 
have seen little of Antony, and Shakespeare has deliberately kept 
him in the background. There have been a few indications qf 
his character; he is self-indulgent; he loves plays; he is a shrewd 
contriver; but there is little to suggest that he is a man of any 
outstanding personality. In revealing Antony's character much 
depends upon the actor and especially on his playing of this 
scene, for he must convey a combination of traits-#^ssionate 
loyalty to Caesar, instant appreciation of the psychological situa¬ 
tion, quick intelligence, and the utter ruthlessness of this 
seemingly soft playboy. ^ 

As Antony passes the corpse of Caesar he utters a brief fare¬ 
well. Then he turns to the conspirators. There is a touch of 
rhetoric in his first words, a hint that the speech has been pre¬ 
pared, as he offers himself to the swords of Caesar's murderers. 
Brutus is still in the exalted mood and ready to receive Antony 
as a brother in blood. Cassius makes a more practical approach: 
• 

Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s, 

In the disposing of new dignities. 

Thus reassured of his own safety, Antony grasps the bloody 
hands of the conspirators', man by man, and begins to speak 
more freely. He is in a ticklish position for he must for the 
moment win over the confidence of his enemies, and he almost 
J}etrays himself in an «ncontrolled rush of eyiotion and pity as 
his eye again notices the body of Caesar. 

Cassius is still uneasy and ^ixious to reduce the situation to 
practical decisions. He comi^ents; 
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I blame you not for praising Caesar so, 

But what compact mean you to have with us? 

Will you be prick’d in number of our friends. 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Antony smoothly agrees, and then almost casually, asks leave 
to make the customary speech at Caesar’s funeral. Brutus readily 
assents but Cassius is alarmed and whispers: 

Brutus, a word with you: 

You know not what you do; do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter. 

But Brutus is too self-satisfied to realke that he has thrown 
aVay the game. The conspirators withdraw, their first ardour 
now cooled by the delay, and Antony is left alone with his dead 
leader. 

Here and in the soliloquy which follows for the first time we 
are fully^|iown the quality of this man whom Brutus has so 
easily spared; his passionate loyalty to Caesar, his real intentions 
and his ruthless ferocity. A brief conversation with the servant 
of young Octavius indicates what Antony proposes to do, and 
the curtains of the inner stage ate closed over the dead. 

The great Forum Scene follows without paus?. After the quiet 
ending of the murder scene. Enter Brutus and goes into the pulpit, 
and Cassius with the Plebeians. Cassius withdraws with his follow¬ 
ing and Brutus calls for silence. 

Brutus’s speech is in prose: 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear. Believe me for mine honour, 
and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe. 
Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Cesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to 
Caesar, was no less than his. If then, that friend demand, why 
Brutus rose against Caesar, this is m^ answer: Not that I 
lov’d Caesar less, but that I lov’d Rome more. Hail you 
rather Caesar were living, and ^e w slaves; than that Caesar 
were dead, to live all free men? 
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As Caesar lov’d me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
I*rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. There is tears, for his love: joy, for his 
fortune: honour, for his valour: and death, for his ambition. 

Who is here so base, that would be a bondman? If any, 
speak, for him have I offended. Who is here so rude, that 
would not*be a Roman? 1/ any, speak, for him have I offended. 
Who is here so vile, that will not love his country? If any, 
speak) for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

It is thp speech of a trained orator who has carefully composed 
his oration in sets of clauses elaborately balanced against each 
other. The rhythms are pleasing, the phrases apt and the senti¬ 
ments appropriate; and yet by its very rhetoric the effect is cold 
and <!bmplacent. The plebeians are moved to respectful applauSe, 
but they understand so little of the principles at stake that one 
of them cries out, ‘Let him be Caesar’. 

When Antony enters with the corpse of Caesar, Brutus is so 
sure of himself and of his audience that he gives,pla(y ^ Antony 
and does not even stay to listen to the funeral speech. 

Antony’s speech is a much subtler performance, for he knows 
more of the tricks of the rabble rouser—rhythms which are 
almost incantations, phrases repeated with such subtlety of 
intonation that*the meaning is completely reversed, the direct 
appeal to sentiment, pity, gratitude, horror and greed, the rise 
and fall of tone, the catch in the voice, the histrionic tears. The 
difference between the two orators is fundamental. Brutus makes 
his set speech and expects his audience to agree; Antony plays 
on* his hearers and forces them to dance to his tune. 

At the beginning Antony faces a hostile crowd; but for an 
acc6mplishe4 mob orator hostility is better than indifference. 
He starts quietly and sombrely, feeling his way as if he found it 
difficult to order his thoughts or to express them in words; but 
this very hesitance seems to imply greater sincerity than any set 
oration. The speech is worth analyzing in detail. 

, Brutus has left thd mob with three ide^: that Caesar was 
ambitious, that his murder was a good deed, and that the 
murderers arc therefore honourable men. Antony’s first task is ' 
to upset these three ideas. • 
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His opening words are uttered quietly, for the crowd is still 
under the sway of Brutus. Having won a hearing, he begins by 
apparently agreeing with Brutus: 

The noble Brutus, ^ 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious: 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault— 

and Brutus’s supporters agree— ** 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it— 
and Brutus’s supporters cannot disagree. Antony pauses to let 
the idea sink in. Then he resumes, still in the same quiet humble 
tone: , 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

‘ So are they all; all honourable men) *■ 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral— . - 

And on such occasions even when the dead man has been 
murdered by his political opponents, one can at least pay personal 
tribute to^s private virtues. 

He was my friend, faithful, and just to me; 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

There is a slightly heavier stress on the word ‘tionoutable’, but 
still no hint of irony. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms, did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept—■> 

sheer clap-trap, but it passes. 

Ambition should be made of sterner stu£^ 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious: 

And Brutus is an honourable man— 

‘Honourable’ is beginning to grow somewhat blowsy, but the 
audience is listening intendy. ^ ' 

c 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

‘ I thrice presented him ackingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. 
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Antony lias reached the first critical moment in the speech, for 
the episode of the crown was the direct cause of Caesar’s murder. 
If the crowd will accept Antony’s version the test will be easy. 

Was tijis ambition? 

—^he demands, and from the crowd comes back a murmur of 
sympathy. , 

Now Antony can begin to attack. Since Caesar was not 
ambitious, Brutus must be a liar, and liars are not honourable 
men. Antony repeats his refrain, and this time as if he were 
puzzled Ijy some strange inconsistency in a good man’s nature— 

Yet Brutus»says, he was ambitious: 

And sure he is an honourable man. 

The wowd retorts, but mote loudly, ‘No’. Antony is not ySt 
ready to use the spur. Still very quietly he continues: 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am, to speak what I do know— 

the plain, private friend who is too simple to unUersland any of 
these high mysteries of the politicians. Theji with the catch in 
the throat and the voice broken as if by sudden uncontrollable 
emotion— • 

You all did love him once, not without cause, 

What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him? 

* O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. 

At this point he breaks down completely so that the crowd 
may have a chance to sympathize with his sobs. The effect has 
been perfectly calculated and timed. When he hears the remark, 
‘Poor soul, his eyes are red as fire with weeping’, he knows 
that the game is won. 

The first phase of the speech is now complete; and the sym¬ 
pathy of the crowd is with the dead Caesar and against his 
murderers. Antony begins again. Now he will erect Caesar into 
a nadonal hero. • ^ 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the World: now lies he diete. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 
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The crowd are in the right mood, but they need coit&iderable 
goading. He sets about stirring them into action, but he 'will 
keep them in check until they have reached the pitch of fury. 
Antony’s passion rises: , 

O mastersi if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage 

but with an effort he holds himself in— 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong: 

Who (you all know) are honourable men. 

The crowd are getting excited. Something tangible, something 
that they can see, will stimulate them still further. Antony pro¬ 
duces the sealed testament to whet their curiosity—there is 
always something exciting about a sealed paper. He rcfifses to 
read it. They cry out impatiently, but they are.with him in 
whatever he urges, and he can throw off restraint. When he 
repeats the word ‘honourable’, he evokes the answering word 
for whioih Jje has been waiting: 

They were traitors: honourable men! 

The second phase in the speech has been accomplished, and 
Antony is ready for the final effort when he will make the crowd 
mad with a lust for blood. He comes slowly down from the 
pulpit and stands by the muffled corpse of Caesar. He is tense 
and deliberate as he reaches the dramatic moment. He take^ hold 
of the cloak covering the face. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle, I remember , . 

The first time ever Caesar put it on, 

’Twas on a summer’s evening in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii. * 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made— 

It is sheer fimtasy, for Antony had not even been present at the 
murder, but the crowd is in such a m6od that it will believe 
anything. He continues with rising passion— 

Through this, the welJibeloved Brutus stabb’d, 

( And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
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Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel. 

So our honourable Brutus has turned out to be that meanest of 
creatures, the man who stabs his best friend. 

Judge, O you go3s, how dearly Caesar lov’d him: 

This was the most unkindest cut of all: 

% 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

, Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart. 
And in his mantle, muffling up his face, 
feven at the base of Pompey’s statue ^ 

(Which all the while ran blood), great Caesar fell. 

This touch about Pompey’s statue is the most cynical of all, for 
this same crowd, a few weeks ago, had made holiday over 
Caesar’s destruction of Pompey, and now in their muddled heads 
Caesar and Pompey are somehow connected^as fnartyrs for 
Rome. As the rage of the crowd turns to lamentation, Antony 
suddenly snatches the cloak away to reveal the face of the dead 
Dictator. The plebeians are now»hot for blood, but still Antony 
holds them back. He reverts to the tone of sweet reason with 
which he began:® 

They that have done this deed, are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas I know not. 

That made them do it: they are wise, and honourable. 
And will no doubt with reasons answer you. 

He knows well enough that they are well past reason as he 
continues: 

<• 

I come not (friends) to steal away your hearts, 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But (as you know me all) a plain blunt man 
That love my friend, and that they know full well. 

That gave ms public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither writ nor words, nor worA, 
Action, nor utterance^ nor the power of speech. 

To stir men’s blood. 
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After diis piece of irony he works up into a crescendo of 
emotional appeal: •- 

I only speak tight on: 

I tell you that, which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there wear; an Antony ^ 

Would rufiBe up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move » 

The stones of Rome, to rise and mutiny. 

With the idea of mutiny it would seem that he had ended his 
peroration and the crowd are ready for actidn, but once more he 
pulls them back. They had forgotten Caesar’s will. When they 
hive learned that Caesar’s last wish was a generous bequest of 
money to every citizen and his estate for public use, Antony at 
last lets down the barrier and they rush off to burn "the body and 
smoke out the traitors. 

The g];eat Forum Scene is a wonderful example of skilful 
demagogy, and Shakespeare devised the whole speech from the 
merest hint in Plutarch: 

Afterwards, when Caesar’s body was brought into the 
market place, Antonius makihg his funeral oration in praise of 
the dead, according to the ancient custonj of Rome, and 
perceiving that his words moved the common people to com¬ 
passion, he framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn 
the more; and taking Caesar’s gown all bloody in his hand, he 
laid it open to the sight of them all, shewing what a number 
of cuts and holes it had upon it. Therewithal the people,fell 
presendy into such a rage and mutiny, that there was no more 
order kept among the common people. 

After the tumult there is a moment of quiet as Antony is left 
to himself, imtil Octavius’s servant enters with his news that 
Octavius and Lepidus are at Caesar’s house and Brutus and 
Cassius ‘are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome’. 
Antony is weary, .but happy, after the sttain of his speech); and 
he answers with gdm sadsfacdon. 

Belike they had some noticeof the people 
Ho'^ I had mov’d them. o 
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The brief, tragical, comical scene of Cinna, the unlucky poet, 
fo^ows to bridge the two parts of the play. 

Critics have often commented on two facts in Julius Caesar: 
that Shakespeare should have chosen to end his play with the 
death of Brutu^ and not with the death of Caesar, and that he 
succeeded in keeping up the interest after the great moments of 
the murder and the funera^ 

Whatever feelings we may have had for Antony as an ad¬ 
mirable, heroic or, in the critical sense, a good man are carefully 
dispelled in the next scene (TV, i) which shows him with the 
other members of the Triumvirate, cold-heartedly engaged in the 
sordid business of drawing up the proscription lists and bartering 
victims: I^epidus’s brother must die so long as Antony’s nephew 
is in^uded in the black list. The Big Three, however, are ijn- 
equal and Lepidus is obviously the light weight in this party. 
From this brief glimpse of Caesar’s avengers Shakespeare skips 
several months of confused events, and we are taken over to the 
armies of Brutus and Cassius preparing for the final struggle. 

Drum. Estier Brutus, Luci/ius and the army. TifiniuTand Pindarus 
meet them. 

All is not well with the conspirators. The fine ecstasies in the 
Senate House have given plact? to sordid charges and counter 
charges. Brutus has grown contemptuous of Cassius, a hot friend 
once but now cooling. Cassius, too, has his grievances, and his 
first’words as he enters are blustering. Brutus, as always, checks 
him: let the troops move away and in his tent he will give 
Cassius audience. It is the same condescension as from the first, 
but Cassius’s temper is shorter nowadays. Money must somehow 
be squeezed from civilians to pay the troops and, if there is 
graft and extortion, these are not times to be over particular. 
Chssius is growing very impatient with Brutus’s everlasting 
high-mindedness. 

The quarrel is a fine piece of writing; it is a crude and vulgar 
row between two men of very different natures. Brutus has the 
stronger character and more self-control, Cassius the greater 
’ sense of reality. When Cassius is angry, he reddens and shouts; 
Brutus grows white, tense an^ contemptuous, but he keeps his • 
ground and presses home his grievances: 
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There is no terror Cassius in your threats: 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me, as the idle wind. 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you dtni’d me. 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 

By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart, . 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 

Which you deni’d me: was that dope like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, ‘‘ 

Be ready gods with all your thunder-bolts. 

Dash him to pieces. 

The quarrel thus reaches its climax; Cassius must either yield 
or strike, ?n{> at last he admits himself the weaker man as, with a 
theatrical gesture, he offers his dagger to Brutus, and the quarrel 
ends in an emotional reconciliation which—as usual on such 
occasions—leaves the original grievance untouched and unsolved. 

But Brutus has his excuses: Portia is dead and the news from 
home is bad. When the quarrel has at last blowp itself out, the 
generals settle down to decide the next move in the campaign: 
whether to attack at Philippi or to await the enemy where they 
are. Once more Brutus makes the wrong decision and again 
Cassius is obliged to acquiesce. 

After all the noise and fury of the quarrel the scene ends 
quietly. Brutus is left alone with the sleeping boy by his side. 
He tries to read himself asleep, but his thoughts and his feelings 
take shape and beside him he sees his evil spirit, 'the ghost of 
Caesar. The conspirators had killed Caesar’s body; his spirit is 
still tanging for revenge. 

The last Act shows the end of the conspiracy and foreshadows 
the tragedy of Antony for, though Cae^r’s party, thanks! to 
Antony’s leading, sure in the ascendant, already young Octavius 
. is beginning to defy his senior pa^er. Everything goes wrong 
with Brutus and Cassius and even their philosopMes fail them, 
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Cassius, a confirmed Epicurean, despised superstition but is 
shaken by the omens of disaster; Brutus, as a Stoic, had con¬ 
demned Cato for his suicide and held it cowardly to seek that 
way out of disaster. Both kill themselves in the battle, Cassius 
self-slain through misunderstanding, Brutus at the hand of his 
servant Strato. So Antony and Octavius are left victors on the 
field, and Antony pronounces a noble epitaph over his opponent; 

• g 

This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators save only he, 

*Did that they did, in envy of great Caesar: 

^e, only in a general honest thought. 

And comn^on good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

STo mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 

• And say to all the world: This was a man. 

but yet the? last word of all is appropriately given to 
Octavius. 

The Tragedy of Julius Caesar is thus an excellent piece of 
dramatic writing and it ac^s well. Nevertheless, tfie'play, as 
Shakespeare has written it^is not deep tragedy. Neither the end 
nor any other moment in the play evokes a gush of pity for the 
victims. Perhaps with a differenli treatment deep tragedy could 
be distilled from the story. Caesar might be represented as the 
self-dedicated vidtim of duty, the one man who could have saved 
Rome at the foreseen cost of his own life, but Shakespeare did 
not think of Caesar or of the story in those terms. Or again, 
Brutus might have been shown as the tragic victim, torn apart in 
the conflict of personal friendship and patriotic duty; Shakespeare 
to^ome extent developed this theme, but the conflict in Brutus’s 
mind was brief and quickly resolved. For the drama of Brutus 
to reach the true depth he must be shown as endowed with a 
warm heart, loyalty, sympathy and imagination; Shakespeare’s 
Brutus, though just, noble and generous, remains cold and 
unimaginatiyj^'he is, throughout, mens sibi conscia recti. 

however, Julius Caesar lacks the deeper sense of morality 
.and human pathos, it ibmains fine drama. Shakespeare set out to 
write a good acting play on a famous story, and his company 
was well served. • 
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S o much has been written about Hamkt that it is hardly 
possible for an educated person nowadays to come to a 
reading or a performance of the play without prejudice, 
Mldthout a feeling that he ought somehow to be baffled, dis¬ 
satisfied, intrigued by a sense of mystery. The critic is therefore 
at some disadvantage if he begins his examination by observing 
certain facts about the play itself and the t)rpe of drama to which 
it belongs. Nevertheless, an objective consideration of the facts 
will dispel most of the fancies and leave Hamlet unencumbered 
of the excessive tributes and speculations which have hidden its 
greater excellencies. 

The first fact, so easily and dften forgotten, is that Hamlet is a 
play, and not a treatise on philosophy, psychiatry, Elizabethan 
history, or social ethics. It was a popular play, and therefore gave 
the public what it wanted. Moreover, Shakespeare’s play was not 
Ae first to be written on the Hamlet story. There is some evi¬ 
dence that an earlier Hamlet play was in existence in 1589, and 
actual records that it was being played in i;94 and 1596. In the 
form that we now know it, Shakespeare’s Hamlet was mostly 
written between 1598 and 1602. From the first it was a great 
success and at least twice Shakespeare partially 're-wrote it or 
added some considerable passages. 

There are, indeed, four versions even of Shakespeare’s Hamkt. 
The first came out in 1603; a botched dishonest pirated affeir, put 
together either from memory or from the shorthand version, of a 
bungler with an elementary knowledge o^his craft. This version^ 
known as the First Quarto, is about half the length of the play 
as we know it; but it contains ht least 240 lines which do not 
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appear in any of the other versions, and it has considerable 
interest. It may, indeed, preserve a form of the play in a transition 
stage before Shakespeare had finally rewritten the old play of 
1594; it certainly records in its stage directions some very 
interesting notes* of what actually happened on the stage. 

T he sec ond version*—the Second Quarto— came out in 1604; 
it^givenhe {rompletest version of the play .Probably it was 
printed direct from Shakespeare’s own manuscript; but if so by 
an unskilled printer who found great difficulty in reading 
Shakespeare’s handwriting, for it is full of mistakes. Nearly 
twenty ye^rs later, when Hamlet was printed with the others in 
the First Folio, the Jext was again different; apart from minor 
changes of reading, two hundred lines were omitted, eighty-five 
were adde<f. ^ 

ThcSi there is the modern v ersion^ which most readers know, 
a compound of all that is in the Second Quarto and in the First 
Folio; and, where there is a difference of reading, that which 
seems best to the Editor. We must step warily; if Shakespeare 
himself altered Hamlet the critics, too, may hold ^variety of 
opinions. 

Hamlet was not first invented by Elizabethan dramatists. 
Behind the play, versions of the tale are known which go back 
at least to the thirteenth century; tut in all versions the theme is 
the same—-fever^^. Elizabetha n playgoers had a peculiar delight 
in this theme, and there are many revenge plays. Most of them 
follow a pattern, just as in these days the crime and detective 
thriller runs to type. ' 

In the thriller ffiere is first the crime (and usually the corpse, 
in ^jirious stages of preservation). The master mind is stimulated 
and begins to rotate. Then follow the false clues, all set out 
according to the elaborate rules of the game, the triumphant but 
unexpected solution, the analysis of the evidence, and—as a 
perfunctory tribute to morality in the last half page—the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty. 

Revenge plays have their pattern. It occurs first in Tie 
Spanish Tragedy, which the father of all Revenge Plays, and 
iti an 'isven more extravagant specimen, exactly contwnporary 
with Hamlet, Marston’s Antonio^^ RevengeJ 
i The story of the Revenge Play begins with the^crime, usually 
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murdet, but with varying motives. The duty of vengeance is laid 
on the next of kin, who is faced with the problem of identifying 
the murderer, a matter of some difficulty. He encounters many 
impediments to vengeance. Finally, in the last Act, comes the 
triiunphant conclusion when the original murderer is appro¬ 
priately dispatched, and, since playgoers Uked their tragedies 
to be richly coloured, the venger and all others nearly concerned 
perish together in one red ruin. 1 

i \ There was, moreover, an etiquette, a morality, in revenge. 
jVengeance was a pious duty laid on the next of kin; it was wild 
(justice, but to be satisfactory and successful something more than 
I strict justice was needed. The Old Law clajmed an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; vengeance demanded both eyes, a jaw 
of teeth, and above all that the victim, after exquisite 
torments of body and mind, should go straight to Hell fiiere to 
remain in everlasting torment. A perfect revenge required, 
therefore, great artistry. ' 

The pattern can be illustrated from John Marston’s Antonio’s 
"Revenge, tlv sequel to Antonio and Mellida; both parts were written 
in 1599. There are, indeed, certain similarities with Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet which seem to be more than coincidence.^ 

The story runs thus: Years ago Piero, Duke of Venice, and 
Andrugio, Duke of Milan, bad both loved the Lady Maria. 
Andrugio won her and eyer since Piero ha^ been nursing an 
implacable lust for revenge. When the first play opens, Piero has 
recently defeated Andrugio in a sea fight; but Andrugio and his 
son Antonio have survived. Antonio is in love with Mellida, 
Piero’s daughter; and the first part ends as a comedy with Piero 
apparently reconciled to his old enemy and Antonio betrqthed 
to Mellida. 

Antonio's Revenge is a very different play. It opens well, with a 
promising stage direction: Enter Piero, unbraced, with his arms 
bare, smeared in blood, a poniard in one band bloody, and a torch in the 
other; Strot!(p —^his tsmdoxi—following him with a cord. Piero has 
had a very enjoyable evening. He has poisoned Andrugio, 
stabbed a too freely-spoken courtier galled Feliche and hung 
the body in m!^^’s bedchamber, and, to complete the 

^ And if so, the learned must admit ekher that Shakespeare owed something to 
Marston, or that HamUt was written for the most part b^ore 1599. 
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triumph, Maria, Andrugio’s Duchess, is due to arrive that very 
morning. 

The corpse of Andrugio is solemnly interred and at once Piero 
makes love to the lady; but when Antonio comes to pay reverence 
to the tomb of liis father, Andrugio’s Ghost rises, cries out for 
vengeance, reveals the murder, and warns the son that his 
mother is yielding to Piero, ^ntonio is eager for revenge. Piero 
passes by with his little son, Julio. The boy, who is fond of 
Antonio, Jingers behind. Here is a chance for vengeance, the 
exchange of a son for a father. Antonio seizes the boy and cuts 
his little throat, whereat, as the stage direction expresses it^from 
under the stage a groan ,then sprinkles the hot blood over 
the tomb agd utters an appropriate soliloquy which ends: 

% 

»Lo thus I heave my blood-dyed hands to heaven, * 
Even like insatiate hell still crying. More! 

My heart hath thirsting dropsies after gore. 

Sound peace and rest to church, night-ghosts, graves: 
Blood cries for blood, and murder murder craves. 

That night Maria is abruptly brought to her senses. As she 
draws aside the bed curtains she sees before her the Ghost of her 
husband sitting on the bed and wa^fing to utter a stern admonish¬ 
ment. Mellida meanwhile has been accused of adultery. She puts 
up a brave fight f®r her own honour cintil she is falsely told that 
her Antonio is dead, when sKe dies of a broken heart. 

Final vengeance is now ready for Piero. The last Act opens in 
revelry. Piero is about to marry Maria and the wedding mask is 
in progress. Certain of the maskers persuade Piero to dismiss 
his attendants, for they would honour him alone. Piero is thus 
at their mercy when Antonio and his companions reveal them¬ 
selves. They byid Piero, pluck out his tongue and triumph over 
him. Then they present a dish which contains the limbs of little 
Julio. They level their rapiers, run at him, but stop short. At 
length one by one the vengers, each with appropriate conunent, 
stab home, and the Ghost of Andrugio whidi has been watching 
events from above withdraws satisfied. t 
* That was the meaning of revenge to an Elizabethan playgoer. 
That also is what revenge meat?g: to. the Ghost of the late King 
Hamlet when it so sternly deipanded that Hamlet sho^d fulfil 
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his pious duty. Our ideas on this matter, at least among those 
whose native language is English, have changed. ^ 

The theme of the Hamlet story in all its versions is how a King 
was killed by his brother and how the King’s son ultimately 
took vengeance on the murderer. It is therefore bound by the 
normal conventions of the theme. 

(The plot of Shakespeare’s Hamlef is neat, admirably workedii 
out, symmetrical, and using the word in the Jonsonian—or; 
complimentary—sense, ‘artificial’. It is also highly improbable., 
A brother kiUte a king and marries the widow; and hence thej 
King’s son has double cause to hate the uncle and a filial^ 
obligation to avenge the dead. But, if the final vengeance is to be 
satisfactory, the son should also perish; and there must be an 
adequate cause for his end other than mere accident. So the son 
of the murdered King also kills a father; and on that father’s son 
too is laid the duty of vengeance; and by a supremely artistic 
device the double vengeances come to a point at the same 
moment. That, however, will mean that at the end of the play 
the murde*Ler-Uncle will be dead and the son-vengcr will be 
dead; but the other venger and the Queen who was the cause 
of all the trouble wilh survive. Such an ending is contrary to 
good form. Some means mus^ therefore be devised to despatch 
these two at the same time. The poisoned rapier, exchanged in 
the heat of combat, whereby both vengers afe killed with the 
same weapon is most satisfactory; and for the Queen, the 
accidental cup of poison intended for the nephew but destroying 
the erring wife and mother is a very effective touch, full of 
grim irony. ^ 

This conclusion, however, will leave the practical proWem 
that the royal family of Denmark has been entirely wiped out. 
Someone must take charge or the audience will l^ave the theatre 
unsatisfied, and wondering what happened next. Let someone 
come in with an army and then there will be a fine military 
funeral for Hamlet and a general feeling that the state of Denmark 
is at last in strong hands. 

But that solution will introduce othettproblems, for this army 
and its commander must be introduced naturally; at such a late 
point in the action the play neither be delayed nor diverted 
for exp^inations. If this commanfler is a rival Prince who has a 
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claim on the throne then there is a rounded and satisfactory 
ending. There is, however, another difficulty; somehow this 
Prince must have been introduced early and kept constantly in 
mind so that his entry at the end is quite natural and, indeed, 
inevitable. ' 

There are still a few loose ends. How does the son find out 
about the murder? The disfovery is usually one of the major 
incidents in a Revenge Play. One method is the ghost of the 
murdereci^ man; no Revenge Play is complete without at least 
one ghost. 

And still something is lacking. There is no love interest. 
Prince Hamlet must-ie provided with a lady; and if she can be 
the sister ojf the man who ultimately kills him it will add greatly 
to the piquancy of the situation. It would, of course, be best tp 
have her dead before the last Act, for as things are now planned 
we have already four corpses, which is as many as we can con¬ 
veniently handle if there arc to be enough actors left over for 
the army. Let the poor girl go mad; we always have a mad scene 
in a Revenge Play; and then let her kill herself in.therfburth Act. 

These, then, are the stock incidents of an exciting melodrama; 
incidents which are used over and over again in axiy Revenge 
Play; and these Shakespeare transmuted into his Hamkt. ^ 
worth watching him at work, for the mechanics of the malgng , 
of Hatnlet are magnificent. t 

Shakespeare had one advantage; the story was an old favourite. 
There was no need, therefore, to start with explanations and 
back history. Instead,^ he could open his play with creating 
atmosphere. 

in the scheme the first scene is apparently irrelevant, but it 
set the audience in the right mood. A dark, jumpy scene on the 
battlements; a gentry anxiously waiting for his relief and scuttling 
back to the guard room as quick as he can. Whispered talk about 
a-thing which appears; what is it? So they have brought Horatio, 
for he is a scholar and will naturally know about these mysteries. 
And then it does appear in the same figure like the King that is 
dead;* what does it all mean? j 

Horatio pronounces that it bodes some strange eruption in 
the state of Denmark. There arg all the signs of immediate war; 
night shifts and Sunday woj;k in the munition factories and 
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dockyards; and all this political gossip about young ffortiji- 
bm, a dangerous j;oimg man. 

Then the Ghost retumsTTThere were, according to contem¬ 
porary ideas, four reasons why the dead should walk again—to 
reveal some secret; to warn the living of some calamity, especially 
impending death; to reveal buried treasure; or to bring to light 
the manner of its death. Horatio lyiows all this and he adjvures 
the Ghost accordingly: 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, * 

Speak to me. 

If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do ease, and gmce to me; 

Speak to me. 

* If thou art privy to thy country’s fate >• 

(Which happily foreknowing may avoid^ 

O speak. 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

(tor*which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death) 
Speak of it. 

But before Horatio has had, time to utter the fourth, and true 
reason, the cock crows, and the Ghost hurries away to its own 
place. So the three yoimg, men agree to telk Hamlet and the 
dawn comes up. So far nothing has been explained, but we sense 
the feeling of brooding suspicion. Something is very rotten in 
the State of Denmark. 

The plot must now move forward and with the second scene 
some explanation must be given so that we may know at what 
point the story is beginning. 

There are many possible openings. Shakespe^e chooses the 
method of the ‘Qiairman’s Introductory Speech’, which by 
normal convention tells those present why they have met. In this 
scene Gaudius is holding the first meeting of his new Privy 
CounciL There are four items on the agenda. The first is the 
Qiairman’s open^pg statement; the late King is dead, and #br the 
highest reasons he has taken over the crown and Queen. As 
becomes quite clear during the action the throne of Denmaik is 
filled by dection and the electors, have chosen Qaudius; w^ .sac 
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not shown their reasons for preferring the brother to the son, 
bu^ as it is unnecessary for the play, we need not brood over 
reasons. 

The second p^ece of business is the Norway Affair. The King 
of Norway must be^ Earned of this dangerous young man 
Foaia bras. Even so early Shakespeare begins to build up the 
personality of Fortinbras. t 

The third item is the request of Laertes to return to his studies 
—such ai they are—at Paris. There is a subtle reason for this 
item; it gives the first contrast between Laertes and Hamlet. 
Laertes may go; Hamlet may not. 

The fourth and Iasi: item is for Claudius the most embarrassing. 
Hamlet also has requested to go back to his studies; but this 
(requejt does not suit Claudius. In the circumstances, it is very 
desirable that Hamlet should be under his own immediate 
observation, ’but in the very delicate relationship of Claudius 
and his son-nephew it is not easy to give a direct command. 
Hamlet, however, yields to his mother and the meeting is 
adjourned. * • 

Now, for the first time, we are allowed to see something of 
what is going on in Hamlet’s mind. It is as well to forget all 
preconceived notions about Hamlet’s character, and to follow 
the play as far as is humanly possible without prejudice. In his 
first soliloquy Mamlet reveals thal» certain matters are lying 
heavy on his mind. His mother with indecent haste, even for an 
Elizabethan widow, has remarried—and with his uncle. Canonic¬ 
ally, therefore, she has committed incest, for the command that 
man and wife should be one flesh was interpreted so literally 
that each partner assumied the other’s relations. Moreover, in 
Hamlet’s eyes his father was an almost perfect man, and com¬ 
pared with such a Hyperion his u ncle is a and a satyr, it, 
may be noted, is a creature half mMlndliair^ with the less 
attractive features and habits of the goat predominant. Although 
Hamlet’s feelings of disgust for his imcle as physically contempt¬ 
ible |re stressed, by the custom of the stage the King is always— 
j:o my mind quite wrorfgly—shown as a fine handsome man. 

The prevailing feeling in Hamlet’s mind is disgust, a young 
man’s "'^reasonable disgust when he discovers that his elders 
are as strongly sexed as himself. Hamlet, in Shakespea|e’s play, 
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is thus an impetuous, highly strung young man, bewildered and 
frustrated, for he can do nothing and say nothing; indeed, as yet 
he knows nothing more than anyone else in the Court of 
Denmark. 

To Hamlet in this mood come Horatio and Marcellus with 
their strange story of the midnight apparition. Here at least is 
something to do, a chance to get a*vay from Claudius and his 
interminable drinking parties. The excitement begins to rise; 
will the Ghost be more communicative to Hamlet; than to 
Horatio? 

Now, partly to keep us impatient, partly to show us some¬ 
thing of the lady who is Hamlet’s fancy, and partly to provide a 
complete contrast of mood, Shakespeare thrusts in a scene of the 
Rolonius family. Laertes is about to embark for Paris, but before 
he goes he must deliver a little homily to his sister Ophelia; 
brother and sister are genuinely fond of each other and he is 
afraid that Hamlet may lead her astray. But Laertes in his turn is 
justly caught, and must listen to yet another lecture from his old 
father, Polcfnius. 

■^This old diplomat a nd s tatesman , who has no faith in human 
fnature, is one of the most masteriy..pi^,Q5S of cha^i^^priza tion in 
alFsliakespeare. Naturally, Pojonius cannot believe that Prince 
Hamlet can seriously be in love with such a simple unsophisti¬ 
cated girl. It is a marvellous picture of middle-aged respectability, 
full of high-sounding platitudes, worldly wisdom, and a complete 
lack of faith in human beings, especially the young. It is, more¬ 
over, a tribute to Shakespeare’s supreme and glorious irony that 
when elderly statesmen and other pillars of church and society 
quote Shakespeare, four times out of five they will quote 
'*'?lonius: 

This above all; to thine own self be true: ' 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

An admirable sentiment: but Polonius’s own notion of being 
true to himself i< to read his daughter's love letters. Arid he^ 
immediately shows his own ideas of human nature by his talk 
with Ophelia— 3, green girl, a peor fool—^with whom one does 
not argug: 
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This is for all; 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 

Have you so slander any moment leisure. 

As to ^ive words or talk with the Lord Hamlet; 

Look to’t, I charge you; come your ways. 

• 

And Ophelia answers: 

I shall obey my Lc?fd. 

After J:his domestic scene of pure comedy we are taken back 
to the battlements, f Again the Ghost appears, but this time it 
leads Hamlet away, tells him the whole story of the murder in 
the orchard, and demands a full-blooded revenge. When the 
Ghost hag faded away Hamlet is for some time left alone in a state 
of shocked horror before his companions catch up with hipi. 
He swears them to secrecy and the first part of the play ends. 

From this moment the critics wax indignant with Hamlet. 
Why did he not kill his uncle at once? O irresolute, hyper¬ 
sensitive young man! Before we echo that chorus, let us look at 
the situation dispassionately—^and with that rare«ense usually 
called common. First, is the word of a Ghost, even in a play, 
sufficient evidence to justify murder, the murder of a king? 
In protestant theology the fajithful Christian knew that the 
spirit of the dead could not come back; nor could a good spirit 
take the form (»f the departed. The Devil, however, might and 
could assume the shape of the dear dead and so delude the living 
to commit mortal sin. 

But laying aside theology, let us put ourselves in Hamlet^s 
place. Suppose we had lost a dear father and very soon after¬ 
wards our mother marries a detested uncle. One night as we are 
taking a walk to get away from the oppressive atmosphere at 
home, a figijre comes towards us, the very image of our dead 
father; and this strange being speaks to us and declares that even 
before father’s death, mother had been carrying on a sordid 
intrigue with uncle, and that father’s, death was due not to 
th rombosis , as the medical certificate recorded, but to arsenic . 
What would be our immediate reaction, onc^ the first shock had 
subsided? Or next morning in clear daylight? It would be this: 
I must have eaten something ihal disagreed with me; or may be 
I should have my eyes tested; or perhaps I ought to consult a 
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psychiatrist. But our reaction even at the moment most certainly 
would not be to rush home, drag our step-father out of his easy 
chair, claw him into the bathroom and there cut his throat over 
the washbasin. And yet this is what these heroic oritics expect of 
Hamlet. 

' Hamlet, being a normal even if impetuous young man, quite 
naturally does nothing; but thereafte^^he has the urteasy, almost 
certain, feeling that the awful nightmare may have been true. 
He patches for evidence. The Ghost’s appearance does i\pt prove 
Claudius guilty of murder, but it does show Hamlet where to 
V6)ok. Vague distrust has given place to definite suspicion. Such, 
then, is the situation at the end of the first palt of the play which 
may be entitled ‘How Hamlet learnt of the murder in tha orchard’. 

<The second part of the play shows how Hamlet prove^ his 
uncle guilty. Some time has elapsed—about four months. The 
passing of time is indicated by another scene t>f comedy. 
Shakespeare introduces Polonius sending his man Reynaldo to 
Paris with the next instalment of Laertes’ allowance; and of 
course with mstructions to spy on the boy’s behaviour. We learn 
that Hamlet has taken Ophelia’s, rejection very hardly and is 
showing all signs of being mad at rejected love—recognized as 
a common form of neurosis. JThis, coupled with the letters 
which Ophelia has handed over, lead Polonius to think that he 
fully understands the cause o-f Hamlet’s apparent madness. 

As for Hamlet, he is still involved in the same haunting 
situation as at the beginning of the play, but worse, for although 
he is burdened with this horrible suspicion, still he can do 
nothing. The King also is alarmed, for though as yet he has no 
fear that his guilty secret has been betrayed, he is naturally 
uneasy. So Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are summoned to play 
the spy; everyone is spying in this court. Then, by, chance—the 
only incident that does occur by chance in the play, and yet how 
naturally—the players on tour present themselves at the palace 
to oflfer a play. ^ 

Here is Hamlet’s opportunity of proving once and for all 
whether this horrible story is true or whether it is a figment of a 
diseased imagination. The idea comes to him after he has asked 
for a trial speech from the first plajfer. He realizes that if the mere 
fiction of Hecuba and the sack of JTroy can so move him, the 
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King must inevitably be forced to betray emotion by a close 
iqjdtation of the murder itself. The soliloquy that Hamlet utters 
after the players have left him i& worth careful note. As usual, 
indeed as the convention of the soliloquy demanded, 

\eyeals his own mind. He is powerfully stirred; 
and he falls, as do all men of impetuous nature when frustrated, 
into self-coademnation. Ajid then the idea comes to him: 




I have heard, that guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene. 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have j)roclaim’d their malefactions. 

For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. Til have these Players, , 

Play something like the murder of my father, • 

Before mine uncle. I’ll observe his looks, 

ril tent him to the quick; if he but blench 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seem 

May be the Devil, and the Devil hath power ( 

T’assume a pleasing shape, yea and perhaps / 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy,, f 
As he is very potent with such spirits, j 
Abuses me to damn me.*I’ll have grounds! 

More relative than this: Ae. play’s the thing, 

Whereid I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

This emphasis on the Devil and melancholy as the cause of 
delusions is a literal statement of psychological theory as 
believed by Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The word melancholy 
covered many forms of mental disease; extreme cases suffered 
not only horrible nightmares but even hallucination. Hamlet’s 
reluctance to believe in the Ghost’s word was thus jaermal 
prudence. On these matters the Demnologv of King James the 
Sixth and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy are worth consulting, 
Hamlet, therefore, anticipating by some centuries a modern 
device called the Ue-deteetpr, determines to apply the decisive 
test to his uncle. Meanwhile the King is becyming more uneasy, 
for he cannot discover what may lie behind Hamlet’s behaviour. 
He is not impressed by Polpnius’s suggestion that Hamlet is 
love mad, but at least he agrees to a test. Both sides are now 
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w&tching each other intently. Ophelia is therefore set as a decoy : 
while the King and her father spy on the meeting from behind' 
the arras. She is also provided with a Book of Devotions as a 
suitable ornament or camouflage and instructed to accost Hamlet. 

Hamlet comes in. As the First Quarto tells us, he is reading a 
book; and for a long while he is entirely absorbed by his own 
meditations, as he gives utterance to libe much quoted soliloquy, 
‘To be or not to be’. This speech, be it noted, is not Hamlet 
brooding on his own possible suicide but meditating, on the 
words before him, which are set out in the normal form of an 
academic argument, beginning with the usual formula for such 
exercises —Quaestio est an (the question is whether)—followed by 
the alternative question which is the topic for deflate. The 
matter under discussion is, ‘Whether it is nobler to take arms 
against a sea of troubles or by opposing (that is, by suicide) to 
end them’. It is quite a common topic for philosophic discussion. 
This speech has several purposes, but principally to give us thej 
one picture in the play of Hamlet, the scholar, the intellectual, 
pondering a problem of moral philosophy. 

Then for the first time he notices Ophelia. The passage 
between Hamlet and Ophelia has greatly disturbed critics 
because Hamlet’s language is so;irery unpleasant. It is a pity that 
critics of Shakespeare so seldom bring their own experiences of 
life to the examination of great works of art; for^o one who has 
ever suffered or even watched a violent love affeir at close 
quarters will fail to understand Hamlet’s feeling. At this point 
and indeed whenever Hamlet is on the stage, we must look at 
the events with his eyes as he sges them. 

This, then, is the situation. Hamlet is Prince and heir ef 
Denmark, the most eligible and covetable of bachelors, the 
observed of all observers. He offers honourable Ipve to a girl 
who is considerably beneath him in rank, so far below him, 
indeed, that Polonius suspects that he is planning to seduce her. 
At first Ophelia encourages Hamlet, and then, for no reason 
given, the door is slammed, his gifts are refused, and his letters 
unanswered. Whei^ a young man is faced with such a rebuff 
without warning he is naturally hurt and sumfised. There are 
two Hkely explanations which w(iuld~ occur to any man; either 
that he has in some way unwittingly offended his ^.eloved, or 
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that shfe has acquired another lover. And the second, surely, is 
th^ natural and likely explanation as Hamlet interprets events; 
for wc must not forget that although we have seen what passed 
between Polonius and Ophelia, Hamlet knows nothing of her 
motives for refusing him. His suspicions are confirmed at this 
moment when Ophfilia so clumsily returns his gifts. The only 
other woman for whom hf cares anything has also turned from ‘ 
him, and has shown herself to be no better than the rest. She ' 
too—as he interprets the evidence of her uneasy behaviour—^is 
carrying'on an intrigue behind the arras. He is wrong, as we 
know, but how natural for him to suspect the worst. Hence his 
bitterness and brutal language; hence Ophelia’s breakdown, for 
she—^like^ other sim^e-minded daughters who lack the strength 
of mind to rely on themselves—^is the victim of a faoJisJ} but 
well-meaning old father. 

Alien comes the play. It opens with the dumb show, that 
curious convention much used by the rival company, the 
Admiral’s Men, but regarded by Shakespeare as old-fashioned, 
whereby the action is presented in pantomime, before each act. 
It need not disturb us that this dumb-show cannot be exactly 
paralleled in any other existing play; for in this episode Shake¬ 
speare is faced by the practical^ difficulty of making convincing 
ajplay within a play. He achieves the effect by imitating the 
extravagant me^bds of his rivals, ^fter the dumb-show the play 
proper follows, written in a glorious parody of the jc^jdng and 
bombastic style, but very effective for its purpose. 

The play is open declaration of war between Hamlet andi 
Claudius, for no one in that audience can miss the gross im-,* 
pertinence of the references to second marriages. There is no 
withdrawing now, and the excitement rises as Hamlet underlines ; 
each point until the grimacing poisoner reproduces the original 
murder: 

He poisons him i’ the garden for’s estate: his name’s Gonzago: 
the story is extant and writ in choice Italian. You shall see 
^on how the murtherer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

Claudius can endure no more; he rushes away. Now Hamlet 
knows for certain. He has jptoytd his case. It was not the 
hallucination of a diseased ^nd but a tme Gj^Q^t after all; and 
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Qaudius stands revealed a murderer. From this moment the 
whole direction of the play changes, for, at the same time that 
Hamlet learns for certain that Qaudius is indeed guilty, he 
reveals to Qaudius that he knows all. Hitherto, the initiative has 
been with Hamlet; now it passes to the King, with every 
advantage on his side. Qaudius is quick witted and ruthless; he 
can act in sure knowledge; his dapgerous nephew shall be 
despatched to England and there immediately liquidated. 

For a short time Qaudius is alone. In all previous scenes he * 
has been guarded, as the stage directions of the Second Quarto 
indicate. Now he is overwhelmed by his sense of guilt and he 
tries to pray. Hamlet on his way to his mothir’s bedroom passes 
by and sees his victim. Here, at first sight, is his chance. He has 
at Jast proved Qaudius guilty, and his unwitting victim is helpless 
before him. This is the only occasion in the whole play that 
Qaudius is imguarded, and the only time that Hamlet and 
Qaudius are together without some third party. Again the critics 
would have Hamlet take action. 

But note bow Hamlet’s mind works. 

‘Now might I do it pat, now he is praying’—^he draws his 
rapier—‘And now I’ll do’t’—^he tiptoes nearer; and there comes 
into his mind the other murder ^that is about to be revenged— 
‘And so he goes to Heaven’—^which is far from a satisfactory 
vengeance—‘And so am I revenged?’—^and he adds with an air 
of disgust: 

That would be scann’d, 

A villain kills my father, and for that 
I his sole son do this same villain send 
To Heaven. ‘ 

The thought is so striking that he pauses the length of four 
beats before he goes on bitterly; ‘ 

O this is hire and salary—^that is , a tcwa rd—^not revenge. 

, He took my father grosslyTlulTbf bread, ' 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May, 

And how h(s audit stands, who knows, save Heaven: 

But in our circumstance and course of thought 
’Tis heavy with him: and apa I then reveng’d. 

To take him in the purging ,of his soul,— 
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in a state of contrite grace, when the worst of sinners might 
expect to find salvation— 

When he is fit and season^ for his passage? 

No. 

And to emphasize Hamlet’s obvious reluctance to let slip his 
chance, the ;word stands itself in the line, denoting thereby 
another pause of four beats. So Hamlet returns his sword to the 
scabbard and continues: 

> 

Up sword, and know thou a more horrid hent 
When he is drunk asleep: or in his rage, 

Or in th’ intestuous pleasure of his bed, 

Al gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t, 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at Heaven, 

And* that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As Hell, whereto it goes. 

There is nothing here of the over-sensitive s^udejit, too nice- 
minded to kill his uncle in cold blood. Again Hamlet’s words 
are to be taken at face value. Revenge demanded hell fire and 
everlasting torment, and here is Claudius on the threshold of 
Heaven. The moment of revenge was, after all, no moment. 

So Hamlet pajses into his motherjs bedroom, very excited, and 
bitterly upbraids her. Polonius, true to his nature to the last, is 
spying from his hiding place; he cries out for help and Hamlet, 
without pausing even to see who is standing behind the arras, 
kills the old man. Thus Hamlet has himself committed the 
miurdcr of a father, and is now the object of \engearice for 
another son—Laertes. Hamlet has no feeling of remorse at the 
death of Polonius. He regrets only that it was not Claudius; but 
the deed was* done in a flash, and he has so little sense of having 
committed murder that later Laertes’ sudden fury and hate 
surprise him. It had not occurred to him that he might owe 
Laertes a death. 

Henceforward Harslet is quite powerless^ for Claudius has 
additional public reasons for hurrying him ^ away to England. 
As Hamlet passes on his way to his ship, he encounters Fortinbras 
and his army. We had forgotten Fortinbras, although there was 
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much talk of him in the earlier scenes. Now at last we see him in 
person and are reminded of his presence in Denmark; hq^ is 
important for the end of the story, and we shall loiow him 
when we see him again. 

There is one difficulty in this scene which has^ puzzled critics. 
When Fortinbras has gone, Hamlet sends his companions ahead 
that he may utter the long soliloqu]^ beginning: » 

How all occasions do inform against me. 

And spur my dull revenge. r 

This speech is chiefly responsible for the belief that Hamlet 
was a procrastinating; youn^ man. He curses^ himself for his dis¬ 
honourable delay and yet—as we have seen—^he hgs had no 
opportunity for vengeance. There are two explanations.^ The 
first is the scholarly; that the speech was topical, and a later 
addition, in the play. It is not essential to the plot, and indeed is 
omitted in the Folio text. The speech runs: 

Howi^ll occasions do inform against me. 

And spur my dull revenge. What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more: 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and ^fter, gave us not ^ 

That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on th’ event, 

A thought which quarter’d hath but one part wisdom, . 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say This thing’s to do, 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, arid means 
To do’t; examples gross as earth exhort me. 

Witness this army of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender Prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition^puff’d, ' 

Makes mouths at the invisible event. 

Exposing what is mortal, jtnd unsure. 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare» 
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Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great. 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. How stand I then 
That havi a father kill’d, a mother stain’d. 

Excitements. ur*.n> reason, and my blood. 

And lef all sleep, while to my shame I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go'to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
> Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. 

Which is not fomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain? O from this time forth. 

My thbughts be bloody, or be nothing worth. 

In i 6 oi Ostend was being heroically defended by an Anglo- 
Dutch force ilnder Sir Francis Vere. In December the situation 
was critical, as Vere could only muster 1,200 fit men against 
10,000 Spaniards. The Spaniards made a desperate night assault 
which was repulsed with a loss of 2,000 dead and*muth material. 
Ostend, like Ypres in the first World War, was defended rather 
as a symbol than for its military value, and the gallantry shown 
on both sides was much commented upon. Thus Camden: ‘There 
was not in our age any siege and defence maintained with greater 
slaughter of men,%ior continued longer . . . For the most warlike 
soldiers of the Low Countries, Spain, England, France, Scotland 
and Italy, whilst they most eagerly contended for a barren plot 
of sand, had as it were one common sepulchre, but an eternal 
monument to their valour.’^ 

This kind of scholarly explanation maddens the pure mind of 
the aesthetic critic; but even if we reject the scholarly gloss, there 
is true psychology here. We ourselves, having some disagreeable: 
task to perform which requires the exact moment, wait and wait, 
for it so seldom comes; and we curse ourselves for cowards 
because we keep putting off a decision which becomes more and 
more^ urgent. Perfect timing in life as on the stage is a most 
j^cult art. • • 

Hamlet now disappears for a long while and the second 

^ The suggestion that this speech was a^opical refetence to Ostend was fitst made 
in my Sbakispeare ai Work, 1933, p. 280. 
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revenge story—^the revenge of Laertes for Polonius—^is set in 
motion. This is the third and last part of the play, which tells 
how Hamlet and Laertes simultaneously took their vengeance. 
Some little time—^not precisely indicated—^has again passed. 
Ophelia, never very strong minded, has gone qvfite mad; Laertes 
has returned from Paris and is plotting a revolution. Bui 
Claudius, however mean his physical gifts, has immens e pres enci i 
of.mind and quick wit-Whpn Laertes breaks into the palace, 
Claudius subdues him by sheer force of personality, and quitej 
quickly wins him round to his own side. He shows?' the same( 
quick decision when the news comes that Hamlet is not dead in| 
England but alive in Denmark. Claudius immediately works on * 
Laertes to avenge his father and so assume or at least share the 
responsibility for the murder of Hamlet. Laertes' is willing 
enough. ^ 

‘What would you undertake,’ asks Claudius; 

‘To show yourself your father’s son indeed. 

More than in words.^’ 

‘To Jut his throat i’ th’ Church,’ cries Laertes— 

an act which would be doubly mortal sin. 

No place, replies the King, can make a murder holy; 'revenge 
should have no bounds.* And tliat was the normal morality of 
revenge. Moreover, Laertes’s purpose is strengthened by the 
news of fresh calamity; Ophelia has drowned herself. 

So Hamlet comes back to Denmark and destruction draws 
near. The angle or point of view of the play has somewhat 
changed. Before Hamlet went to Engird the action was seen 
through his eyesf thereafter it was shown rather from the angle 
of Claudius. Now Hamlet again takes his place in the centre. 
And once more at a moment when the excitement is mounting, 
Shakespeare holds us back. The play is growing more gloomy, 
and to brighten the darkness he adds some comic ‘teUeT, as it is 
no^ always very aptly called. Two new characters enter, tw* 
grave-diggers, who are about to prepare a grave for #phelia. 

This scene has ^everal purposes. It giges emotional relifcf s« 
that the feelings, niay later be stirred evj^ jnore deeply; and |t* 
provides cyniail contrast to Han^et’s lo^ philosophies. Hamlet 
had brood^ over man and rnortallty. The last word with man 
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and woman lies with these two hotny-handed sons of Adam. 
The first grave-digger also is interested in man, not as the beauty 
of the world or the god-like paragon of animals but as a dead 
carcass, daily trade, matter for professional observations which 
he very willingl)' discusses with Hamlet. 

<1 

‘How long will a man lie i* th* earth ere he rot?’ asks Hamlet. 

‘I’ faith, if he be not rcitten before he die (as we have many 
pocky corses nowadays, that will scarce hold the laying in), 
he will last you some eight year, or nine year. A tanner will 
last you nine year.’ 

‘Why he, more than another?’ 

‘Why sir, his hide is so tann’d with his trade, that he will 
keep out water a great while. And your water, is a sore 
dec^yer of your whoreson dead body.’ ^ 

It is another point of view, crude but very sane. 

Then comes the funeral of Ophelia; and once more a little 
scholarship will correct some misapprehensions. The stage direc¬ 
tions in the texts give her a magnificent funeral—in the best 
Hollywood tradition. Enter Priests^ etc., in procession; the corpse of 
Ophelia, Laertes and Mourners following; King, Queen, their trains, etc. 
The First Quarto sets us right here. Enter P^ng and Queen, Laertes 
and other Lords, with a Priest afterfhe coffin —an insultingly simple 
affair for a lady of her rank, almost sordid, with the reluctant 
priest, unwilling even to offer a prayer over the grave. From the 
pathos of this moment, the sudden passions of Laertes and 
Hamlet flare up and the scene ends with the sinister words of 
the King: 

• This grave shall have a living monument: 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. 

The excitement is again growing; and we are held back to 
make us more impatient and so in a better mood for the 
Yet another new character comes in— OsricL the jfesWonable 
courtier, an object of particular detestation tq the regular play- 
•goer, a pretty little man with nothing to recommend him but his 
wealth, his clothes and his fashionable manners; yet a fascinating 
object in itself. He comes to carry the King’s reqiiest that Hamlet 
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shall fence with Laertes. We know, but Hamlet does not^ that 
this will be the end. Osric—^Braggart Gentleman as the first 
Quarto calls him—^is a fine specimen of contemporary affectation, 
much noted by the satirists. The kind of man who—^as Lodge 
tells us—cannot order his boy to bring him Ais cloak in five 
honest words but must say, ‘My diminutive and defective slave, 
give me the converture of my co^se to ensconce my person 
from frigidity.* 

At last all the characters are assembled; Claudius, Gertrude, 
Hamlet, Horatio, Laertes, Osric and as many more a'S the com¬ 
pany can collect. The King prepares his poisoned cup. Laertes is 
ready with his envenomed and sharpened /a.pier. Everything is 
going smoothly according to plan for Claudius when, by a 
pudden quirk of Fate, the wheel turns. The Queen takes up the 
poisoned cup to drink to Hamlet. Claudius has but a seebnd to 
make a decision; to save his Queen by snatching .the cup from 
her and so to betray himself, or to let Fate take its course. He 
hesitates, and is doubly damned, for he has killed the woman 
for whom he has contrived two murders, and with his own 
weapon, and he can only wait for the end. Even before that end 
he is already suffering the torments of the damned. From this / 
moment he loses all power of^will. ‘ 

Laertes, indeed, at last wounds Hamlet but in the change of 
weapons is himself woundejl. Gertrude, as the poison works and 
^chokes her utterance, has one flash of horrible revelation. In the 
jfew seconds before the dark, she realizes that this man, whom she 
jhad so complacently preferred to her own royal husband, has 
[murdered her in the act of murdering her only son. It is a fine 
dramatic moment, invariably lost on the stage because of the 
greediness of every actor who plays Hamlet lest the attention 
should be diverted from himself even for an instant. 

So Hamlet at last leaps to his revenge, and Claudius joins his 
victims. It is not quite so deliberate and artistic a vengeance as 
is,usual in Revenge Pla}rs, but quite adequate nevertheless, for 
there can be little doubt diat Claudius has been surely caught in 
a moment that hjis no relish of salvatiqp in it. Hamlet hifeiself 
survives the test W a few moments, and before he dies, there id 
heard the toll of drums which |;ietalds the end of the old storjn 
: and the beginning of the new. 
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And so we come to the winding up of the drama. Fortinbras 
appi^ars; we have no need to be told why he is here or how he 
stands in the present state of affairs. He has some rights of 
memory in this ^Kingdom and he takes command. 

Shakespeare never ends his plays at the moment of death. 
Feelings are at their height; they must be brought down to a 
more normal level or the au^ence will leave the theatre with the 
emotions seared and raw. In Shakespeare’s tragedies it is usual, 
for the chief survivor to sum up the story and to give a farewell/ 
to the hero with a final comment on his character. What is/ 
Fortinbras’s epitaph? Hamlet the failure? the dreamer? th^ 
philosopher, too sen 3 itive to carry out a ruthless deed? too high^ 
minded for a sordid age? Far from it. 

Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet like a soldier to the stage. 

For he was likely, had he been put on 

To have prov’d most royally: and for his passage, 

The soldiers’ music, and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. * * 

Take up the body; such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shi^ot. 

The last though<^ on Hamlet, thrice stressed, is that he was a 
soldier; and the soldierly virtues are courage, intelligence, reso¬ 
lution, quick determination, ruthlessness. Hamlet was endowed 
with them all. 

Hamlet is usually considered a play of problems; and the 
piioblem which has chiefly exercised the critics is why did he 
delay? To which the answer is that in the play which Shakespeare 
wrote there was no delay. 

Yet there still remain many problems in Hamlet^ and they 
arise chiefly because of the free and easy methods of the 
Elizabethan stage. It was not considered a lapse in good ta^te 
or good art for the author to hold up the action while one of the 
characters delivered himself of a long speech on some matter of 
*topijg^l or general interest. On the whole Shakespeare was not 
often guilty of this practice; buj for some reason he used Hamlet 
as a vessel into •which he poured his thoughts on all kinds of 
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matters which have very little to do with the action of the play. 
The interpolation on the siege of Ostend has already been 
noticed. The advice to the players on rant and clowning is likewise 
a topicality, and directed at two recogtiizable ^ actors, Edward 
Alleyne and Will Kempe. There is a comment of forty lines on 
the Stage War then raging, and on the Children’s Companies 
which were such dangerous rivals tf> the Chamberlain’s Men in 
1600 and 1601. As well there are a number of short casual 
remarks which are topically significant. Apart from these, some 
of the more famous of the set speeches are comments on general 
^ problems which neither help the plot nor greatly add to the 
characterization: the long speech on drunkenness in I, iv, 
Hamlet’s thoughts on suicide, on men and the univer^se, on fate, 
on the behaviour of spirits, on flattery and sincerity, on the 
handwriting of statesmen, or Rosencrantz on the dangers of a 
change of sovereignty, or Claudius on the skill of the French 
horseman. No one would wish to cut these speeches away; they 
are Shakespeare himself unloading his thoughts at a time when he 
and every thinking man of his generation is passing through a 
period of profound disillusion and pessimism; but they are mis¬ 
leading to the unwary and they give the play a certain leisurely 
air so that the concentration of^ incident and speech is dissipated. 
\ Nevertheless, though not deep tragedy of the kind which 
utterly purges the emotions,rfi?Wi?/ remains tho- most fascinatmg 
and interesting play in the English language, probably in all 
drama; and for most of us it has a strange quality—at each 
succeeding performance or reading it is somehoyr different. One 
never comes to the end of its novelties or of its depths, i 
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T roylus and Cressida is a Problem Play abounding in 
puzzles which have greatly perplexed the critics and 
scholars. It even caused trouble in the printing of the 
Firsf’Folio, for in two surviving copies the first page only of 
Troylus and Cressida occurs among the Tragedies after Rjomo and 
Juliet-, in all other copies it is printed without pagination between 
Henry the Eighth, the last of the Histories, and Coriolanus, the 
first of the Tragedies. And this is perhaps its njos^ appropriate 
place, for it belongs to neither, but rather to the category of 
tragical-comical-historical. 

Nor is the Folio version the first of the bibliographical prob¬ 
lems. On yth February, 1603, the Stationers’ Register notes under 
the name of Janies Roberts: ‘Entered for his copy in full Court 
holden this day to print when he hath got sufficient authority 
for it, the Book of Troilus and Cressida as it is acted by my Lord 
Chamberlain’s men.’ The entry is probably another example of 
blocking entry made by Roberts on behalf of the players to 
prevent not to encourage printing. No copy of any edition of 
1603 is known nor is any likely to have been printed, for less 
than six years later—on 28th January, 1609—Richard Bonian 
and Henry \l^alley entered ‘a book called the history of Troylus 
and CressidaJ and during the year issued a quarto edition with 
the title The History of Troylus and Cressida. As it ms acted^ by 
the King’s Majesty’s Servants at the Globe. Written by William 
Shakespeare. Soon afte)|^ards Bonian and Wajley discovered, to 
' their joy, that Troylus and Cressida had in fad never been acted 
at the Globe. So they set u|5 a new Epistle to the Reader 
triumphantly pipclaiming: 
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Eternal reader, you have here a new play, never staled with 
the Stage, never clapper-clawed with the palms of the vulgar, 
and yet passing full of the palm comical; for it is a birth of 
your brain, that never undertook anything ^comical, vainly: 
and were but the vain names of comedies chang’d for the titles 
of commodities, or of plays for pleas, you should see all those 
grand censors, that now style tj;iem such vanities, flock to 
them for the main grace of their gravities: especially this 
author’s Comedies, . . . Take this for a warning, and at the 
peril of your pleasure’s loss, and judgments, refuSe not, nor 
like this the less, for not being sullied, with the smoky breath 
of the multitude; but thank fortune for the ’scape it hath 
made amongst you. Since by the grand possessors’ wills I 
believe you should have pray’d for them rather than been 
pray’d. 

From this obscure exuberance two facts may be deduced: that 
the copy had not willingly been passed to the printers, and that 
the play had never been acted in a public playhouse; but it bears 
all the signs of having been written for a small and very select 
party. Above all Shakespeare’s plays, with the possible exception 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Lrqylus and Cressida abounds in personal¬ 
ities, some of which ate still obVious. 

The story of the play is^ twofold. The fir^ story tells how 
Pandarus procured the love of Cressida for Troylus, how she 
was taken to the Greek camp, and there broke faith and gave 
herself to Diomedes. This tale was not part of the original Greek 
cycle of the legends of Troy; it was a medieval invention and very 
popular. The best version in English is Chaucer’s Troilus tfnd 
Criseyde, which, however, differs in many of its important details, 
pardcularly in the character of Criseyde. 

The second story tells how the Greeks, angered by Achilles’ 
refusal to come out and fight, were persuaded by Ulysses to 
chpose Ajax to be their champion in a friendly bout with Hector 
of Troy, and how thereafter Hector killed Achilles’ young friend 
Fatrodus and wa,s in turn treacherousljj murdered by Achilles 
and his Myrmidons. These inddents come originally from Homer’s 

In I $98, the first two of Chapman’s translations from the 
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Iliad appeared; they were, Seven Books of the Iliades (I, II, VII, 
VJII, IX, X and XII) and Achilles^ Shield (Book XVIH). From 
these books came Achilles* quarrel with Agamemnon and his 
withdrawal frqm the war, the character of Thersites, the combat 
of Ajax and Hector, the proposal to send Helen back, the embassy 
of Nestor and UlyiJses to Achilles, the grief of Achilles for 
Patroclus. ^ 

Shakespeare, however, had small respect for his sources 
medieval or Homeric. In writing his plays of English or Roman 
History, 'he had followed Holinshed’s Chronicles and North’s 
Plutarch so closely that the originals for his scenes can easily be 
traced. In Troylus and Cressida he owed little to his sources beyond 
the outline of the story and a few episodes. He even went out of 
his way to blacken the characters of Achilles, Patroclus and Ajax. 

l!he clue to this surprising treatment lies in the prefatory 
pages of Qiapman’s translation of the Seven Books. Chapman 
dedicated his volume to "the most honoured instance of the 
Achilleian virtues eternized by Divine Homer, the Earl of Essex, 
Earl Marshal, etc.’ Contemporary readers were, thjis encouraged 
to visualize the Greek hero as Essex, even more strongly than 
Victorian readers on first reading the Idylls of the King were asked 
to identify King Arthur: 

These to His Memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchahce as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—^I dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 

These Idylls . . . 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed. 

Beyond all titles, and a household name. 

Hereafter, thro’ all times, albert the good. 

Essex, however, was the closer parallel, and like Achilles, was 
over prone to sulk in his tent. From 1590 until his deaA in 
February, 1601, he was the focus of gossip in London, and 
although many admired and praised him alrpost ecstatically, his 
critics and his enemies (of whom he had many) were less rap¬ 
turous. Essex’s fortunes b^an to decline rapidly after the^ 
astonishing episode at Court on 50th June, 1598^ when he insulted 
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Queen Elizabeth and received a box on the ears for his answer. 
For the next two months, to the embarrassed horror of liis 
fellow Councillors, he sulked at home, refusing to be reconciled, 
and greatly impeding public safety, for he was Master of Horse 
and responsible for the administration .of the army. When at 
length tranquillity was restored in Court and Essex returned to 
his post, he was so critical of the conduct of the Irish wars that 
he ultimately found himself in reluctant command of an army of 
16,000 men. He left England in March, 1599, but he failed 
miserably, and in September he dramatically returned tcf England, 
contrary to direct orders. Thereafter for many months he was 
under open arrest, until in the summer of 1600 he was allowed 
to retire to his own house. In October, the Queen refused to 
renew the grant of the taxes on sweet wines which were his chief 
sdurce of income. Without this source of income he was a bank¬ 
rupt. 

Hitherto Essex had lived quietly melancholic. Henceforward 
Essex House became the meeting place for malcontents who 
openly sneered at the Queen and her chief ministers, especially 
Sir Robert Cecil and the Lord Chief Admiral. Essex’s chief and 
especially close confidants were the young Earl of Southampton 
and his secretary Henry CulF. Cuif was described by Henry Wotton 
who knew him well as ‘a man of secret ambitious ends of his own, 
and of proportionate counsels smothered under the habit of a 
scholar, and slubbered over with a certain ruae and clownish 
fashion, that had the semblance of integrity’. 

Essex’s fortunes came to disaster on 8th February, 1601, with 
his rash attempt to raise the City of London and march on the 
Court at Whitehall. He was arraigned with Southampton on 19th 
February and beheaded on the 25 th. Southampton was reprieved: 
Cuff was executed on 13th March. 

The parallel between Essex, Southampton and tuff sneering 
at the old Queen and her ministers was very close to the situation 
in the play where Achilles, Patroclus and Thersites sneer at 
Agamemnon, Nestor, Menelaus, Ajax and the rest. It is indeed 
far closer to the acfual events and personalities of these moAths 
than to the originaFstory and characters in the Iliad. 

^ There is, for instance, nothing in the IJiad to correspond with 
the debate on honour in Troy, Ulysses’ speech o« degree, or his 
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exhortation to Achilles to ‘take the instant way^ Yet to a con¬ 
temporary watching the play at some time between the summer 
of 1598 and the spring of 1601 these passages had an immediate 
significance wijich no one could miss. Trqylus and Cressida was 
thus topical for its first spectators; but it was not an allegory of 
Essex and his fortunes. Here, as often, Shakespeare used a con¬ 
temporary episode and thp emotions which it engendered for 
his own purposes and he used it so well that the scenes still live 
long after the passions have subsided and the original events 
have been forgotten. 

Nor should it be assumed that because Shakespeare had at one 
time been patronized by Southampton, he was necessarily an 
admirer 0/ Essex. The evidence suggests the contrary. Twice at 
least he worked in a chance topical hit at Essex. Moreover, 
whatever Shakespeare’s private feelings may have been, tfie 
patron of his company was the Lord Chamberlain, responsible 
for the organization of the Court, a member of the Privy Coxmcil, 
and one of the anti-Essex party. 

Trqylus and Cressida is the play of a man who as pjiiffering from 
a queasy soul. Values which seemed -fundamental have been 
shattered and the eternal verities have turned into a sour joke. 
This kind of reaction happens fyom time to time in the history 
of an individual or a community. Indeed the same kind of dis¬ 
illusion was obvious in the literature—^poetry and prose— 
directly generated by the First World War. In the early days 
when war seemed clean and heroic, Rupert Brooke wrote: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England . . . 

After the jmud and the slaughter and the mess of Flanders 
Siegfried Sassoon snarled; 

If I were fierce and bald and short of breath, 

I’d live with scarlet Majors at the Base, * 

* And speed ^lum heroes up the Une to death. 

The full spate of bitterness did not break until late in the 
1920’$ and early 1930’s in suclj novels as All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Her PriPates We, De^tb of a Hero and a score of others. 
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There was the same kind of disillusion in Shakespeare’s genera¬ 
tion which shows itself in a cynical disgust at all that the older 
generation had held valuable—a feeling that after all the elders, 
far from being wise, brave and prudent, were jusit a set of dirty 
old men, that the romance of sex was no more than tinselled 
bawdry. 

Shakespeare expresses this nausea ip several plays, particularly 
in the tragedies of his maturity. Nevertheless, though the dis¬ 
illusion is fierce it is not the bitterness of a man who has no 
belief, but rather of one who has an acute sense of moral values 
and is embittered because they ate so generally despised. 

In Troylus and Cressida there are four themes: order and chaos; 
honour and reason; lust and love (or loyalty); war and heroism; 
and each theme is illustrated or expounded in one or' more 
notable passages. The strength of the play lies in its philosophical 
poetry; its weakness is that Shakespeare has sacrificed drama to 
philosophy. Troylus and Cressida is indeed the most Shavian of all 
Shakespeare’s playsl Twice the drama is held up for long dis¬ 
cussions whi(;h are amongst the best written and most quoted 
that even Shakespeare ever wrote. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that he composed the play with interest and not as bored routine 
work, and if Troylus and Cressida, fails as a drama the failure was 
due neither to haste nor to carelessness. 

The play begins with the .Troylus story. Troylus is ‘mad in 
Cressid’s love’; but he can come at her only through Pandarus 
her uncle. Pandarus is that nasty but ‘not uncommon type of 
elderly man who takes a prurient interest in sex and who loves 
to raise a blush in women’s cheeks. Troylus’ passion interests 
him, but the young man’s eagerness is te^ous. There is in this 
play a kind of echo of Romeo and Juliet as if the story of two 
passionate young lovers had been rewritten by a Resi^oration rake. 
Pandarus is a sniggerer; he has none of the earthy directness of 
Juliet’s Nurse who is willing to trot between her mistress and 
Ron;eo because she likes two young people to be happy. Not 
is there much romance about Troylus’ love. He's lovesick ^d 
effeminate with longing; his goal is not to touch the soft cheek 
of his mistress but to share her bed. 

' From Troylus and Pandarus th^ scene passes to Cressida. To 
her comes Pandarus on his mission^ They talk oS the heroes of 
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the war—of Hector and Paris, and each time Pandarus brings 
thf conversation back to Troylus—^why, even Helen loves him. 
The heroes return from the fight and as each passes by, uncle and 
niece comment on them. When final^ Troylus approaches 
Cressida observes, ‘What sneaking fellow comes yonder?’ She 
keeps Pandarus at afm’s length with easy equivocal jesting but 
when she is left alone she^reveals her own longing: 

Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love’s full sacrifice. 

He offers in another’s enterprise: 

But more in Troylus thousand fold I see, 

Than in the glass of Pandar’s praise may be: 

Yet hold I off. Women are angels wooing, 

Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing: 
oThat she belov’d, knows nought, that knows not this; 

Men pri2e the thing ungain’d, more than it is. 

That she was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue: 

Therefore this maxim out of love I teach; 

'Achievement, is command: ungain’d, beseech. * • 

That though my heart’s contents firm love doth bear. 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 

Cressida has nothing to learn of sex from Pandarus and his kind. 
From this pjpture of the two Jovers we pass to the Greek 
leaders in council of war. Agamemnon as commander opens the 
debate. Everything is going wrong; high hopes fail in execution. 
After seven years’ siege Troy still stands. But why be unduly 
depressed? These crosses are 

* But the protractive trials' of great Jove, 

To find persistive constancy in men. 

Nestor, the old veteran, speaks next as befits his age. He takes 
up the argument and expands it. Nestor, for all his experience, 
is naturally slow witted and seldom has an original idea of his 
o-wn. He wags his beard in agreement: 

In the teproof of Chance, 

Lies the true proof of men; 

And he illustrates the platitude with a cotiunonplace example. 
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Then Ul3rsses asks to speak. In this play Shakespeare makes 
great use of that common dramatic device the commentator who 
underlines the significance of the action. Comment of this kind 
is essential in serious drama and in Greek tragedy was one of the 
main functions of the chorus. Hitherto, howevef, Shakespeare’s 
comments in his plays have usually been,incidental. In Troylus 
and Cressida Ulysses’ main function is to be the impartial wise 
critic, the man who sees the meaning of what is happening and 
reveals the imderlying moral principle at work. The real trouble 
is that 

The specialty of rule hath been neglected; 

That is, the Greeks have lost the sense of discipline, of the 
observance of degree or natural order, without which neither 
man nor the great macrocosm can function. He proceeds to 
elaborate this idea in a speech so utterly true and fitting that it is 
in these times the most noted and quoted alhiost of all 
Shakespeare’s speeches. It is a magnificant setting forth of the 
great principle of universal order where each has his place and 
fimetion. Widiout natural order, appetite—chaos—^must be the 
universal principle. After this piece of perfect eloquence, Ulysses 
goes on to apply the principle to the present case: 

The General’s disdain’d 
By him one step below; he, by the next. 

That next, by him beneath: so every step 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale, and bloodless emulation; 

And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot. 

Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness lives, not in her strength. 

Nestor naturally nods agreement. Agamemnon asks the 
remedy. Ulysses continues. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns. 

The siney, and the fore-hand o^our host. 

Having his ear full of his airy fame. 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
lies mocking our designs. , 
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The description which follows of young Patroclus parodying 
Ag^emnon’s pomposity or mimicking old Nestor as he fumbles 
to adjust his armour in a night alarm is delicious and to those 
who saw certain contemporary parallels it would have been even 
more amusing. 

Nestor is indignant" and adds that the example of Achilles has 
made Ajax even more conceited than before so that he sulks and 
encourages Thersites to ‘match us in comparison with dirt’. 

Ulysses continues: 

% 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 

Count wisdom as no member of the war. 

Fore-stall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand : 

It ts the common complaint of the fighting soldier, especially 
when discipline is slack and morale low, that the staff are incom¬ 
petent. The debate is interrupted by the arrival of Aeneas on 
embassy from Troy. He is admitted and with the due forms of 
chivalry delivers a challenge from Hector to any Greek to fight 
in single combat for the honour of his lady. 

Those who have first become acquainted with the heroes of 
the Trojan war through Homer or the Greek dramatists find some 
difficulty in adjusting themselves* to Elizabethan versions of the 
classics. A modern reader will usually visualize Achilles and Ajax 
as they are depicted on Greek vases; and with Greek armour and 
costumes he associates the vague connotations of the Greek or 
even theTIomeric ‘way of life". But in Shakespeare’s imagination 
and on the Elizabethan stage, the heroes of this play were dressed 
ii? a mixture of Elizabethan and medieval costume. They fight 
in complete medieval armour and their etiquette of combat is 
based on Morfe d*Arthur rather than the Iliad Moreover, even 
in contemporary wars some of the chivalry of combat still re¬ 
mained. At the siege of Rouen in 1591 Essex had actually 
challenged one of the defenders to corr^t out and fight in single 
combat for the honour of his mistress. In the J//W, the warriors 
fought or sulked, not ^for the honour of a mistress but the pos¬ 
session of a concubine. 

So Aeneas delivers his message and Agamemnon having 
promised that tine challenge shall be circulated admong the Greek 
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lords, leads Aeneas to his tent. Ulysses and Nestor are left alone. 
Ulysses, alwajrs quick witted, has seen how the Greek” com¬ 
manders may profit by this diversion. The challenge, though 
general in terms, is clearly intended for Achilles. If Achilles 
accepts it, he will become even more insolent tfian before. Let 
the Greeks put forward Ajax as their chosen champion—^he can 
be selected by a faked lottery and if he succeeds Achilles’ pride 
will be lowered. If he fails, then the‘'Greeks can still claim that 
they have better men than Ajax. 

Tlie next scene naturally introduces Ajax and Theisites, and 
later Achilles and his minion Patroclus. The scene is short but 
relevant. Ajax learns of Hector’s challenge and asks: ‘Who shall 
answer him,’ Achilles replies: 

„ I know not, ’tis put to lottery: otherwise . 

He knew his man. 

It is enough to confirm the impression of Achilles already created 
by Ulysses. 

Tr^Ius and Cressida is remarkable for the number of the sets 
of characters who have all a main importance in the story. Usually 
Shakespeare chose three or at most four groups of persons whose 
actions and reactions make the play. In Julius Caesar, for instance, 
the story is chiefly concerned with Brutus and Cassius; Julius 
Caesar, Antony and Octavius; all the rest are subordinate. In 
Hamlet the main persons and groups are Hamlet; Claudius and 
Gertrude; Polonius, Ophelia and Laertes. In Trqylus and Cressida 
the interest is divided between Troylus, Pandarus and Cressida; 
Hector, Helen and the family of Priam; Agamemnon, Nestor and 
Ulysses; Achilles and Patroclus; Ajax and Thersites. All ar^ 
principal characters. 

Ajax and Thersites are an interesting pair. Ajax is a humaniaed 
version of the old miles gloriosus, a ridiculous mongrel, beef- 
witted lord but a man of brawn nevert£ieless. He is a type not 
unknown in any large officers’ mess, the constant butt of keener 
wits*^in his boastings and reminiscences but ox-like in strength and 
to be avoided whqi angry. To one of T 1 )ersites’ kind, he iS an 
everlasting source < 5 f dirty jokes. 

Thersites is another commentator, but on a very different 
level from Ulysses. He is a mildewed compoun 4 > of Jaques and 
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Touchstone with a keen nose for foul smells, a filthy mind and 
a rasping tongue; but yet he is not wholly out of place in this 
company. i 

In the next sc^ne ( 11 , 2) yet another complete set of characters 
is introduced. In a family coimcil meeting Priam and his sons 
debate the everlasting* question of the interminable war and its 
lovely cause—Helen. The^proposal has come from Nestor: 
deliver Helen, and all accoimts shall be settled. Hector is first 
asked his opinion. 

There are few attractive characters in this play, but Hector 
stands out as a man of another age. War is always uncertain, he 
says; let Helen go, she has already cost too many lives. Troylus 

retorts indignantly: 

• 

• Fie, fie, my brother; • 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a King 
(So great as our dread Father) in a scale 
Of common oimces? Will you with counters sum 
The past proportion of his infinite. 

And buckle in a waist most fathomless. 

With spans and inches so diminutive. 

As fears and reasons? 

Whereupon Helenus the priest comments tartly that no wonder 
Troylus despises Reasons as he is so* empty of them. 

Troylus replies that reason is another name for cowardice. 

Hector tries to calm him: 


Brother, she is not worth 
What she doth cost the holding. 


What’s aught, but as ’tis valu’d? 

Value, replies Hector, is not a matter of the will, it exists in 
the object itself: 

’tis mad idolatry, • 

. To make the service greater than die God. 

• • 

But Troylus is not to be suppressed, and with increasing 
enthusiasm he reminds them tlV't Paris sailed for Greece by their 
consent: . 
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And for an old Aunt whom the Greeks held captive. 

He brought a Grecian Queen, whose youth and freshness 
Wrinkles Apollo’s, and makes stale the morning. 

Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our Aunt: 

Is she worth keeping? Why she is a pearl. 

Whose price hath launch’d above a' thousand ships. 

And turn’d crown’d Kings tc) merchants. 

Besides, when Paris returned with this inestimable prize they all 
applauded— 2. base theft if they lack even the courage to keep 
the thing stolen. 

But the argument is interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
their mad sister Cassandra crying out the doom to come: 

Cry, Cry, Troy burns, or else let Helen go. 

‘Will nothing cool Troylus’ blood?’ asks Hector, ‘Neither 
argument nor fear of bad success in a bad cause?’ 

‘Cassandra’s brainsick raptures do not make the cause bad,’ 
retorts Troylus, ‘for all our honours are engaged in it.’ 

Paris now joins in. He above all the rest is involved in this 
matter of honour. They all agreed that he should go; but even 
if they had not still he could not retract. Priam rebukes him as one 
besotted for he has the honey,, these the gall. Paris diverts the 
argument; it would be treason to Helen to surrender her on 
compulsion and surely they, are not so degenerate; there is no 
death so noble as to die for Helen., 

Hector returns to the debate. He begins by rebuking his 
brothers for their poor arguments. 

The reasons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood. 

Than to make up a free determination 

’Twixt right and wrong; for pleasure, and revenge. 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decision. 

Moral law claims that the wife is due to the husband. If Helen 
is the wife of the Spartan king, 

these Moral Laws 

Of Natiure, and of Nation,^ speak aloud 
To have her back return’d. 
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To persist in doing wrong makes wrong more heavy. And 
then having stated the moral problem, he suddenly veers round: 

^ Yet ne’er the less, 

My*spritely brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still; 

For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependence. 

Upon our joint*and several dignities. 

So ‘honour’ is preferred to right, and the war goes on. It is 
Shakespeare’s bitter comment on honour that even Hector can 
be so seduced. Troylus is exultant. 

It has been a finely written debate, and in different moods one 
can still sjde with each of the arguments, for romantic wrong 
has always an- appeal against prosaic right. It is also a natural 
comment on the lofty but false romance of the heroic speeches 
and on this* scene that the next person to appear should be 
Thersites. He has left Ajax to take service with Achilles, and he 
sharpens his yellow fangs on his new employer and Patroclus. 

The Greek leaders now approach the tent ,of ^chilles and 
Patroclus who quickly go in to avoid them. Before Thersites 
follows he turns to comment: 

Here is such patchery, such’juggling, and such knavery: all 
the argument is a cuckold and a whore, a good quarrel to draw 
emulations, fa?:tions, and bleed t6 death upon. 

After the high romance of the debate between honour, reason, 
and moral law, it is thus left to Thersites to utter the dirty truth. 

Patroclus returns with an insolent message from Achilles 
that he hopes they have not troubled to call upon him. 
Agamemnon replies with dignity and the warning: 

That if he overhold his price so much. 

We’ll none of him. 

Ulysses follows Patroclus into Achilles’ tent and comes Ijack 
with the answer that Achilles refuses to enter the field to-morrow, 
Agamemnon is surprised. Ulysses remarks that the trouble is 
pride. Then says Agamemnon, ‘Let Ajax goto him and request 
him.’ Ulysses whispers to cQuntermand the 

order, and then^oud he loa4s Ajax with praises until he is almost 
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bursting with self-importance to the ill-suppressed amusement 
of the rest. 

The story returns to the courfp of Priam and the affairs of 
Troylus. Pandarus appears to deliver an excuse from Troylus to 
Paris. Paris and Helen know well enough the nature of Troylus’ 
trouble. The time is now ripe for bringing the lovers together. 
Pandarus goes back to his own hpnse. As he goes in, Troylus 
utters his emotion in a speech which recalls some of the other 
similar moments of ecstasy in Shakespeare’s plays—Juliet’s 
‘Gallop apace ye fiery footed steeds’ or Portia’s ‘You see me Lord 
Bassanio where I stand’— 

I am giddy; expectation whirls me round, 
Th’imaginary relish is so sweet. 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be 
When that the watery palates taste indeed 
Love’s thrice repured nectar? Death I fear me 
Sounding destruction, or some joy too fine, 

Too subtle, potent, and too sharp in sweetness, 

F6'r the capacity of my ruder powers; 

I fear it much, and I do fear besides. 

That I shall lose distinction in my joys. 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. 

<• 

There is little love about this speech but overwhelming desire. 

Pandarus is thoroughly enjoying the situation. He returns for 
a moment to describe Cressida’s agitation: 

She’s making her ready, she’ll come straight; you must be 
witty now, she does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, 
as if she were frayed with a sprite: I’ll fetch her; it is the prettiest 
villain, she fetches her breath so short as a new-'ta’en sparrow. 

Then he brings her in and hands her over to Troylus leering 
wit^ greasy satis&ction at the embrace of the lovers. Cressida is 
as eager as Troylus: . 

Will you walk-in my Lord? she' says. 

And as her first excitement give% place to words, her replies Me 
quick, bawdy and eager; but she p^ys with Trd/lus to whet his 
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eagerness and pretends to change her mind. Troylus, now that 
the*goal is nearly won, sees himself as the very pattern of lovers: 

I am as true, as truth’s simplicity, 

AnS simpler than the infancy of truth. 

He becomes so impressed by this thought that ‘True as Troylus’, 
he declares, shall stand heaceforth as the last simile in lovers’ 
vows. Cressida parallels his sentiments with the contrary if 
she be false, 

let memory 

From false to false, among false maids in love. 

Upbraid my falsehood, when they’ve said as false, 

Ag ak, as water, wind, or sandy earth; 

g\s fox toTamb; as wolf to heifer’s calf; • 

Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son; 

Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood. 

As false as Cressid. 

But Pandarus is growing bored with all this protestation and he 
cuts in: 


Go to, a bargain made: seal it, seal it. I’ll be the witness; 
here I hold your hand: here my Cousin’s: if ever you prove 
false one to another, since I have taken such pains to bring 
you together,* let all pitiful go(frs between be call’d to the 
world’s end after my name: call them all Pandars; let all 
constant men be Troyluses, all false women Cressids, and all 
brokers between, Pandars: say. Amen. 

Whereupon, he adds: 

I will show you a chamber, which bed, because it shall not 
speak of }t)ur pretty encounters, press it to death: away. 

As the lovers go in to their delights, the change of fortune 
is at once foreshadowed. Calchas, Cressida’s father, has descijcted 
Trqy and gone over to the Greeks. Now he claims his reward 
from Agamemnon thc^ Greek general. The Greeks have captured 
Antenor; let him be exchanged for Cressida. Agamemnon agrees 
and sends Diomedes to fetch# her. Then, by one of those con¬ 
venient stage ttansitions, Enfer Achilles and Pairoclus in their tent. 
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Ulysses notices the great man and urges Agamemnon and the 
rest to pass him by contemptuously. Ulysses takes out a book 
and begins to read. As the others piss in front of the tent with 
a nod and a sneer, Achilles is astonished and falls to moralizing 
on the fickleness of honour; and how loves cease when good 
fortune deserts a man. 

But ’tis not so with me; 

Fortune and I are friends, I do enjoy 
At ample point, all that I did possess. 

Save these men’s looks. 

He notices Ulysses apparently deep in his book, and he inter¬ 
rupts him to ask what he is reading. A strange fellow, replies 
Ulysses; he writes that a man possesses nothing except in the 
reflection returned by others. That is obvious, Achilles ans wets; 
beauty of face exists in the commendation of others. 

The position is familiar, Ulysses agrees, but it does exactly fit 
Ajax. The man is as dumb as a horse and yet because the others 
just now clap him on the back, he sees himself already with 
Hector at his*'feet. 

Achilles is sobered by the observation and Ulysses takes his 
opportunity to make his point. He begins: 

Time hath (my Lord) a wallet at his back. 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. , 

Honour must be kept bright or rust. Honour exists only in 
the present. Unless Achilles wishes to entomb himself alive, he 
must come back. 

‘Of this my privacy, I have strong reasons,’ Achilles answers. 

‘Yes,’ replies Ulysses, ‘your love for one of Priam’s daughters.’ 

Achilles starts in surprise, ‘Ha? known?’ 

‘Is it a wonder?’ retorts Ulysses. ‘Everything is known in a 
watchful state: 

All the commefce that you have had with Troy, 

As petfectlyJs ours, as yours, my Lord. 

And better would it fit Achilles much. 

To throw down Hector,,than Polyxena*—a sobering 
reminder. . 
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When Ulysses has gone, Patroclus also urges Achilles to throw 
of? his lovesickness and return. Achilles makes no comment 
except to call for Thersites |vhom he will send to Ajax to invite 
the Troyan Lords after the combat. Thersites enters. He has been 
observing Ajax and contemptuously imitates the gestures of the 
great man—an episode which would be more appreciated by 
those who knew the origii^ls. 

Trouble is now at hand for the lovers. Diomedes has arrived 
in Troy with Antenor. Aeneas is called out to take him to 
Cressida. Meanwhile, morning is at hand. Troylus will be gone 
but Cressida would have him stay. She is not yet satisfied. The 
passion of their parting brings down Pandarus, to Cressida’s 
mortification, but the noise of knocking gives her a chance to 
send Kim away. She leads Troylus back into her bedroom for she 
would not have him seen in her house. Aeneas enters and ast:s 
for Troylus! Pandarus is all innocence: 

Here? what should he do here? 

But Aeneas is not to be fooled, and Troylus himself comes 
out to learn the bitter news that Cressida must be delivered up 
to Diomedes forthwith. Cressida^s first reaction to the news is 
wild hysterical grief. Troylus returns to take leave of her. He 
is fiill of eloquence. Cressida is almost speechless in his arms. 
When he urges^ her to be but true of heart she is somewhat 
resentful but has little chance of being heard above the flood of 
Troylus’ self-pity. Diomedes enters. Troylus would praise 
Cressida to him, but he surveys her coolly and with practised 
appreciation. 

. The Greek generals are now ready with Ajax as their champion 
to meet Hector’s challenge. Diomedes enters with Cressida. The 
generals greet her with interest and kiss her each in turn. She 
is excited by the attention and has a light, quick answer for each. 
As Diomedes leads her away, old Nestor, who has been flattered 
by her interest, remarks, ‘A woman of quick sense’. Ulysses is 
less attracted. 

Fie, fie, upon her: . 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 

Nay, her foot speaks, fcer wanton spirits Jook out 

At qvefy joint, and niotive of her body:’ 

1Z7 
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Oh these encounterers so glib of tongue. 

That give a coasting welcome ere it comes; 

And wide unclasp the tabljps of their thoughts. 

To every tickling reader: set them dowji. 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity; 

And daughters of the game. 

The much heralded combat follows; a friendly bout, in full 
armour with the conditions agreed and the rules of combat 
observed. Ajax acquits himself well but the contest is,broken up 
before a decision is reached and the rivals embrace. Greeks and 
Troyans greet each other with the proper courtesies and interest 
of chivalric enemies; and for the first time, Achilles and Hector 
meet fiice to face and boast what each will do to the other. Then 
the Troyans are led off by their hosts, leaving ‘ Troyius ?,lone 
with Ulysses. Troyius inquires after Calchas’ lodging. Ulysses 
replies. 

At Menelaus’ tent, most princely Troyius, 

There Diomed doth feast with him to-night, 

WHt) rieither looks on heaven, nor on earth, 

But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

He agrees to bring Troyius thither. 

To break up the action wf are given one mere glance at the 
strange trio in Achilles’ tent; Patroclus—a pretty little creature 
dressed in green silk—^whom Thersites does not hesitate to call 
Achilles’ male varlet; Achilles breaking his late resolution to come 
back to the war because he has received a letter from his love in 
Troy. The Troyans enter the tents of their hosts, but Diomedes 
excuses himself from the entertainment—^he has important 
business, already guessed by Thersites: , 

they say, he keeps a Troyan drab, and uses the traitor Calchas 

his tent. I’ll after—^Nothing but lechery, all incontinent varlets. 
« 

Troyius and Ulysses also follow and watch as Cressida comes 
out to dally with hgr new love; but Diomtdes is a very different 
lover from Troyius. He is an experienced lecher, who knows 
how to get whjt he wants from ^he like of Cressida; she, not 
he, is the wooer in this contest, and he can dc» what he likes 
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with her, even to winning from her Troylu's’ parting ^gift; for 
him the meeting ends satisfactorily and the next is arranged. 

Troylus is at last able to give vent to his anguish and finds 
an interested hut impartial nearer in Ulysses. His indignation is 
as eloquent as his passion. 

Let it not be believ’d for womanhood: 

Think we had mothers; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, apt without a theme 
For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule. Rather think this not Cressid. 

He works himself into a frenzy of hate for Diomedes. 

Up to this point the play has moved fast and never lost interest. 
The speeches are as fine as Shakespeare ever wrote and the play 
is extremely actable. Indeed, in these times and for the last 
twenty-five years, it has revealed an astonishing modernity. 
From this point, however, the plot inevitably droops. The play 
is already as long as Julius Caesar or Antony and Cleopatra. It has 
been fascinating in every scene, but the topicality of the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon is exhausted anti the story of 
Cressida has been shown in its essentials—wooing, bedding, 
parting and betraying. The story of Hector and Achilles needs a 
quick and drastic conclusion. 

Hector arms for battle in spite of the protests of Andromache 
his wife, CassarFdra his sister, and’Priam his father. The battle 
begins and is fought in the usual style of stage battles; a series 
of short, quick patches of dialogue as each champion is shown 
in action. Diomedes indecisively fights Troylus while Thersites 
looks on with professional interest. Agamemnon calls for rein¬ 
forcements. Nestor comes in to say that Patroclus is slain and that 
the Greeks are falling before Hector like straw before the mower. 
Ulysses shodts that Achilles at last 

Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance; 

Patroclus’ wounds have rous’d his drowsy blood. 

Together with his mangled Myrmidons^. 

That noseless, han^ess, hack’d and chippM, come to him; 

Crying on Hector. * 

Troylus again encounters^ Diomedes. Achilles briefly en¬ 
counters Hectdr. 

• ^ 
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Thea Achilles calls his Mytmidons about him and gives theqi 
orders that Hector and Hector only is to be killed. At last Hector 
enters alone, exhausted by his da^’s work. He takes off his 
helmet, sheathes his sword and rests. While he is thus defenceless, 
Achilles and his Myrmidons come on him and kill him in cold 
blood. The Greek soldiers rejoice at his death. Troylus rushes in 
frantic to cry that Hector is dead and to sweat vengeance on the 
Greeks and the Troyans march away. 

Strike a free march to Troy, with comfort go: 

Hope of revenge, shall hide our inward woe. 

Here the play should end; but in the texts, both Quarto and 
Folio, Pandarus is brought on to make a final and njeful com- 
ipent on his filthy trade. <- 

There is nothing tragic in Troylus and Cressida, except that so 
fine a man as Hector should allow himself to be seduced by 
false potions of honour. The contempt for Achilles is obvious 
and intentional; if, as has been suggested, Shakespeare disliked 
Chapman, h^ wpuld have enjoyed belittling Chapman’s hero. 

To appreciate the shades of meaning of a topical play, a know¬ 
ledge of the historical background is needed. Troylus and Cressida 
fiuthfiilly mirrored not only contemporary events but the general 
fin de siicle disillusion which Elizabethans called the melancholick 
humour. It is not a play to be commended to t^le simpleminded 
in moments of exaltation, but it sorts well with a mood of 
qmidsm and disillusion, when the universe appears little better 
than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
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OTHELLO 


T he earliest record of a performance of Othello is in the 
Court Accounts of King James I, which note that the 
play w*s presented in the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
on I St November, 1604. There is no definite indication of the 
date of writing. A few phrases were picked out of Othello and 
embodied in the pirated quarto of Hamlet which appeared some¬ 
time in 1603. The play was thus probably written in 1602 or 1603, 
that is, soon after Hamlet in its final form. A«to*y by'Cinthio 
published in Italian in 1566 is the ultimate origin of the play; 
it gives the name Disdemona and some of the main details; but 
the other chief persons are the unnamed Moor, the wicked 
Ensign and the slandered Captain. There may have been some 


intermediate ver»ion, now lost, but«the source is unimportant. 
//Othello is the best constructed of all Sh akespeare’s tragedie si 
'xhere is no digression except tor thirty lines of clowning hardl^ 


noticed at the beginning of Act III. The action from time to 
time passes from Othello and lago to Roderigo or Cassio; both 
are essential victims and unconscious accessories to lago’s 
schemes. All the characters are alive and the diction in its | 
deliberate changes of tone and pace, of blank verse, rhyme and! 


prose is elaborate and subtle. . 

I T he opening scene is one of Shakespea r ^s best land the plo t 
hw b«gun to move m. tbe first ten lirifis. Roderigo and lago enter, 
Ro4i»igd peevish and plaintive a^imst lalgo, lago seething and 
incoherent with angei*at Othello. In his fir$ long speech lago 
reveals the cause of his fury, and lays bare the motives for his 
hatted of the Moor. • • 

lago is a pr(^essional soldier of a type common in^any axmy,| 
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a man of great experience in the wars but one who always thinks! 
himself worthy of the next higher rank. Now/when he*had! 
persuaded himself that the Moor woyld choose him as his second 
in command he'' finds himself supplanted by a mere book soldier, 
one Michael Cassio,^ a Florentine, a man wl^o not only has never 
seen active service but, to make matters worse, is endowed with 
those easy social graces which lago so conspicuously lacks. T<? 
be passed over in favour of a despised rival is one of the mos t i 
paintul blows in life, for it is an iniurY~to^a man’s private vanit y;! 
the first reaction is usually a wild unreasoning rage, and a lustJ 
to do mischief.'lago is bitterly hurt and hardly coherent in hia 
indignation. Others before and since have commented cynically: | 

Why, there’s no remedy. ’Tis the curse of service; ■ 

' Preferment goes by letter, and affection, " 

Not by old gradation, where each second 

Stood heir to th’ first. 

’ In this unguarded and candid outburst lago reveals much of 
'himself; he has neither love nor loyalty for the Moor; he follows' 
solely his own interests; he is a deep one— ' 

I am not what I am. 

But at least lago can have the immediate satisfaction of see ing 
s omeone else hurt . *CJ1 up h^r father’, he says, i^o the two shout 
up and from the window above Brabantio appears, naturally 
indignant at such brawling beneath his respectable house. lago 
with full relish of the bad news which he brings^ breaks into 
coarse and brutal terms: 

Your heart is burst, you have lost half your soul; 

Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 

Is tupping your white ewe. ® 

Brabantio is still half asleep and tmeomprehending. He knows 
Roderigo and has no patience with him, but lago is a stranger. 

‘What profiane^wretch art thou?’ he demands, 
lago replies: 

I am one sir, that come to tdl you, your daughter and the 
Moor, making the beast with two backs. „ 

* 3 * 
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Brabantio is now fully awake and frightened. Roderigo continues 
, the tale with unusual eloquence, but he also is powerfully moved 
with disappointment at tins end of Tiis hopes for Brabantio’s 
daughter. As Brabantio descends from the window lago hurriedly 
leaves Roderigo with die parting remark that he hates the Moor 
as he hates hell pains but for the present must show out a flag 
and sign of love. • 

Brabantio emerges, so greatly shocked that he is civil to 

Roderigo, and even welcomes his advice and help. 

• 

‘Are they married?" he asks. 

‘Oh Heaven; how got she out?" 

As the party go o£F into the night to look for the runaways the 
old nfen is utterly bewildered and his first thought, which sogn 1 
becomes an obsession, is that the girl is bewitched, 
j It is a •remarkable tribute to the growing alertness of 
jShakespeare"s audience that he could convey so much and so 
■rapidly in the first scene. In Julius Caesar he did not venture to 
reveal Cassius" feelings towards Caesar until thctaudience had 
been prepared with over loo lines of dialogue, and yet the story 
of Caesar’was well known. 

There is, however, one aspect of this opening scene of Othello 
which modern audiences can easily miss. Brabantio"s indignation 
and his wild suspicion of charms amd witchcraft seem far-fetched' 
and almost comic, for in these times it is generally held that a; 
woman is free to choose her own mate. Her friends may try to 
dissuade her from marrying a man of another colour or race ^i but^ 
the final decision is her own responsibility. It was not so in 
Shakespeare"s day. In theory and usually in practice marriages 
were arranged for girls from a good family and celebrated with 
becoming ftomp and publicity. For a young woman of 
Desdcmona"s social standing a runaway match even with a* 
distinguished soldier was a gross breach of decency. 

In the eyes, ^r^or ei of Shakespeare"s audiences Brabant io 
was a' niuch-wronged father and their ^rst natural prejudice 
would be against Desekmona as a girl wKp w^s at least headstron g 

explanation cj suck ^ conduct. It dod^^not necessarily 

follow that Shat:espeare the dramatist shared this ^ew—^whatever 
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Mr. William Shakespeare, gentleman, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
might have felt about the love af^rs of his own daughters. « 
There now come on the stage Ofhello and lago with torch- 
bearers. lago has recovered outwardly from his first rage against 
Othello and appears civil, even friendly" to his Captain but, as 
we have already st^m tMs^ a ^liberate pose, — 

‘*“"^W c ** fi fcarf’*yiittIe more of thewSdoing ^om Othello, and 
naturally in more comely language, but the conversation is inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of Cassio who is looking for his, general to 
bring him to an urgent meeting of the Venetian Senate. Brabantio 
and his party approach. By this time Brabantio is so enraged tha t 
he makes a direct charge of witchcraft against Othello and 
proposes even to arrest him forthwith as ‘practicer pf arts 
irhibited’; but hearing of the midnight Council Brabantio post¬ 
pones his case for the Duke’s decision. 

"^The curtains of the inner stage open to reveal the "Duke and 
Senators set at a table with lights and attendants. Allowing for the 
inevitable compression of time in drama this realistic scene 
would have femlnded many of recent crises in real life when the 
Privy Council met at midnight to deliberate as post followed 
post with fresh news from the ports. The discussion is interrupted 
by the arrival of Brabantio, Othello, lago, Roderigo, Cassio and 
officers."^ Brabantio at once breaks out with his charge against 
OtheUo. 

At this point Shakespeare begins to reveal and to develop the 
character of Othello elaborately and carefully, and for the next 
hundred lines Othello holds the centre of the stage. In earlier 
plays it was not uncommon for a character to indulge in a large 
patch of autobiography, but such frigid recitations could be 
tedious and Shakespeare soon abandoned this primitive tech- 
nique; Here Othello’s account of his own past histdry and of his 
wooing of Desdemona is not only in character but quite natural. 
Moreover, as so often in Sha lt es p eare|*s nutiire plays, two 
cjiat aotoB arc j^e al^ m on e speech, for Othello tells us as' mucK 
of Desciemonft as iumselt.” ' ' ' 

Her fitther lov’d me, oft invited'me: 

Still question’d me ^e stosy of my life, / 

From year to year: the battles, sieges, for&m^ 
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That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days. 

To th’ very moment ti^jit he bad me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances: 

Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

Of hair-breadth ^scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach; 
Of being taken by theJnsolent foe, ■ 

And sold to slavery. Of my redemption thence. 

And portance in my traveller’s history. 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, hills, whose heads touch heaven, 
Itfwas my hint to speak. Such was my process. 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Antbaopophagi, and men whose heads 
t)o grow beneath their shoulders. 


Othello is thus no ordinary man, but in his own eyes—and 
hers—something of a hero of legend; and the tale, one may 
suspect, did not suffer diminution in the telling^ for it is one of 
failings to exaggerate and to dramatke himself andliils'bwll 
actions. He continues: 


These things to hear. 

Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still the Jiouse afftirs would draw her hence: 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour, and foimd good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereo^by parcels she had something heard. 

But not intentively: I did consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d: my story being done, 

^he gave me for my pains a world of sig])[s; 

She swore in faith ’twas strange; ’twas passing strange, 
*Twas pitiful: ’twas wondsous pitiful. • 

She wish’d^he had not heard it, yet she wisl^d 
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That Heaven had made her such a man. She thank’d me. 
And bad me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, # 

I should but teach kim how tp tell my story. 

And that would woo her. 

And Othello is still under the impression that he was the original 
wooer. 

i. 

Upon this hint I spake. 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. ' 

This only is the witchcraft I have us’d. 

« 

, The first prejudice against Desdemona is thus confirmed. 
iFar from being the weak but willing victim of an impjetuoua 
[lover, she herself led the wooing. At this point she enters and al| 
attention is concentrated on this young woman who has so 
dramatically defied the conventions. Desdemona must immedi¬ 
ately choose between the public shaming either of her old father 
or of her new husband. She is entirely self-possessed in this 
august assenibly and without hesitation or blush declares in 
favour of the Moor: 

But here’s my husband; 

And so much duty, as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring yQu before her father. 

So much I challenge, that I may profess 
Due to the Moor my Lord. 

Brabantio collapses, and with a backhanded wish formally 
presents his daughter to her husband. The Duke endeavours to 
reconcile the old man with a few appropriate and sententious 
proverbs; but Brabantio who has quite a nice sense of irony 
answers back tartly. The Council then turns to its* business and 
Othello receives his orders for Cyprus. O thello acquiesces; but 
there is a ne w problem in his life—^his wife . She cannot stay 
wi 3 i 1 her &ther, and he has no home. 

’What would yqp, £)esdemona?’ the Duke asks. • 

Her reply is important. ' 

That I did love the Moor,eto live with him. 

My downright violence, and storm of foiiun^, 
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May trumpet to the world. My hearts subdu’d 
• Even to the very quality of my Lord; 

11 saw Othello’s vis%ge in his mind, 

I And to his honours and his valiant parts. 

Did I my so^'and fortunes consecrate. 

So that (dear Lords) if I be left behind 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

„ The rites for why I love him, are bereft me: 

And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go with him. 

Deademona was first attracted towar Hs Otbplln by \yqf- 
s hip—a very common emotion in adolescent girls—but she i s 
uh commdnly determined' and attractive and soon turns fr om 
a dofetion to a zest for conquest. Her first lov e for Othello is 
h ardly platonic nor are the anticipated rites purely mtciiectua i. 
Othello, on the other hand, has fallen in love, not because she is 
attractive or. physically desirable, but because he believes 
iDesdemona to be a woman of rare intelligence jvhy understands 
him. From the first i t is cleat that each partner in this unequal 
m arriage has created an imaginar y ido l of the other. Sooner or 
later dSillusion will set in 7 f ^ 

The Council breaks up. As Brabantio goes out he pauses by 
Othello to utter a remark which jp warning, threat, prophecy, 
and curse: 

Look to her. Moot, if thou hast eyes to see:' 

She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee, k 

It is one of the disadvantages in reading plays that our visual 
imagination can seldom take in the whole scene. On the stage 
we should have been constantly aware of lago. Indeec^if he is 
to play his part properly he will make us conscious of his presence 
always. In the reading we forget lago but Shakespeare reminds 
us that he must have heard Brabantio’s words as Othello turns 
to ])im with the request that he and his wife shall take care of 
Desdemona. • .* 

lago and E,oderigo are now left alone. The poor doting wooer 
is in despair; what hope has he of ever achieving his desire on 
D^demon^ lie will drown himself.'^Iago is fu% sel^-possessed 
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and once mote is his cynica l self j s he gives Roderigo a little 
j lecture on love —^merely a lust of the blood and a permission of 
I the wi ll; and as loFtKe particular j|(pve of Desdemona and her 
'Moor, these Moors are changeable in their wills and besides 

She must change for youth: when she is sated with his body 
she will find the errors of her choice. 

It is not a wholly false prognQpis. Indeed, in the ordinary course 
of human affairs few would prophesy a smooth married life for 
an erring and middle-aged barbarian and a super-subtle Venetian 
or—^in modem terms—^the daughter of a Chicago millionaire 
aod a coloured artist (or even a coloured professor). Meanwhile, i 
so long as Roderigo has the smallest hope of encompassing his j 
tmholy desires, there will be profit for lago. * ^ 

I ■' The act had begun with lago in passionate anger; it ends with 
lago alone and in the first of his soliloquies revealing his hate 
I now taking definite shape. 

I hate the Moor, 

And ft is'thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He’s done my office 

—an unlikely event, but lago must find some excuse to justify 
his malice and he believes it at least so far as later to pass the 
accusation on to his wife. „ , 

I know not if’t be true. 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind. 

Will do, as if for surety. He holds me well. 

The better shall my purpose work on him: 

Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now. 

To get his place, and to plume up my will 
In double Imavery. How? How? Let’s see. o 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ears. 

That he is too familiar with his wife: 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected: fram’d to make women false. 

. pf a|r!ee„ agd natoe, 

I That t&ints jgtgg Sooest, that but seem to be so, 
And'^eiiru tenderly be led by th’ nose 
)As asses ate— 
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a valuable sidelight on Othello’s character as seen through even\ 
lago’s warped vision. He pauses for three beats as the idea takes 
shape. Then with a cry of triumph 

I have’t: it is engender’d: Hell, and Night, 

Must bring his monstrous birth, to the world’s light. 

From Ven ice the action ^ of the play shifts to Cyp rus. There 
has been a great storm, and as the seas and winds subside the 
C3rpriots watch anxiously for their succour. At length—and with 
remarkable ■ rapidity if we regard this scene too realistically— 
three ships reach port. Cassio is the first to arrive with the news 
that Olhello is on his way to take command, and that the Turkish 
fleet has been scattered and the danger is past.' We now see 
something more of Cassio who also is to be lago’s victim, a 
dapper young man of great social accomplishments with the 
affected vocabulary and extravagant courtesies of a gallant. He 
i s full of romantic enthusiasm for Othello’s n ew wife. 

* a maid 

That paragons description, and wild fame: <* 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 

And in th’ essential vesture of creation. 

Does tire the ingeniver. 

The next ship to arrive brings lago, his wife Emilia, Desdemona 
and the still doting but now disguised Roderigo. Cassio welcomes 
Desdemona on his knee with courtly devotion. Then he turns 
to greet lago and to kiss Emilia—a mark of easy familiar ity 
which denotes that Cassio regards himself as lago’s social 
superior, and which leads to some banter between lago and the 
women, and confirms the general feeling among those who have 
not been given private revelation of lago’s nature that he is_an 
e asy-gomg, ffa nk,~plam spoken,'genial hian brthiFwo flJ—t he 
qualities which havc~wfned- him the title ‘honest’. By contrast, 
C^iio alfeady bSstowmg his gallantries on Desdemona, to 
lago’s bitter satisfaction: 

llle takes her by ^e palm: ay, well saic^' whisper. With as 
little a web as this, will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio.' Ay 
smile upon her, do: I will give diee in thine own courtship. 
You say t|ue,* *tis so inde^. 
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Othello has also reached Cyprus. He enters and is at once in 
Desdemona’s arms. It is a rapturous reunion and the happiest 
moment in Othello’s life^ f. 

If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy: For I fear. 

My soul hath her content so absolute. 

That not another comfort like to this. 

Succeeds in unknown fate— 


^ d, by that irony which is so implicit in deep tragedy, Othello 
^ eaks but too truly. 


' The patty having moved off to the citadel, lago is on^e more 
left alone with Roderigo. The change in lago’s tone is notable . 
He can see the next m nvp rleafly. and he is a man of quick actio n. 
Cassio this night will be in command of the guard. Let Roderigo 
insult Cassio. Cassio is quick tempered; a brawl^will follow; 
the men of Cyprus can then be incensed against Cassio and will 
demand his dismissal. 

lago then utters the second of his soliloquies, a subtle piece 
of psychology. Othello, as lago knows, is too good a soldier to 
[choose his officers by favouritism; he therefore regards Cassio 
as the better man. But that is hardly sufficient an excuse for 
vengeance even to such a twisted nature as lago’s. He therefor e 
dehberatelv sets out to persuad e himself th at he has been 
cuckolded b y Othe llo; ' 

The thought whereof. 

Doth (like a poisonous mineral) gnaw my inwards: 
And nothing can, or shall content my soul 
prill I am even’d with him, wife, for wife. 
jOr failing so, yet that I put the Moor, 

I ^t least into a jealousy so strong 
[That judgment cannot cure. ' 


[Meanwhile the plan is taking definite shape. 

The appearance of a herald to proclaim an evening of merri¬ 
ment bridges the gap till night. Then Othello enters with 
Desdemona and Cassio. He gives his Lieutenant the orders for 
the'evening with tlie caution not to outsport discretion and goes 
in with Desdemona for the celebration of their interrupted 
wedding night. 
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lago comes out and joins Cassio. After a few comments on 
the lovers in hiT^ual stfal^ goes to fetch in a couple of 
Cyprus gallants for a merry# evening. Cassi o is reluctan t, for he 
has a most unhappy brain for drinking. lago takes charge of the 
party. Jhlelnixes the drihkFand starFs a couple of songs. Cassio is 
one of those who when drunk soon becomes maudlin and religious)! 
and his thoughts turn to salvation. He is not, of course, drunk; he/ 
knows which is his right hand and which is his left; and he can 
stand and speak—^very deliberately. In this condition he goes 
off to inspect the guard. The Cypriot gallants are contemptuous, 
and lago as his honest friend is sorry but he can do nothing about 
it. RoSerigo skulks in, is at once sent after Cassio, and the 
quarrel breaks. Cassio returns chasing Roderigo before him. 
Monfaho inteiVenes to hold Cassio back, but at the word^, 
‘Come, come: you’re drunk’, Cassio’s sword is out and the brawl 
becomes serious with the alarm bell clanging and lago adding 
to the confusion. 

I Othello descends. The clamour ceases abruptly. He looks 
from one to the other. Montano is badly hurt, Cai«io too much 
abashed to speak. Montano is righteously indignant and refers 
Othello to lago with the admonishment 

If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office. 

Thou dost deliver more, yr less than truth. 

Thou art no soldier. 

-lago takes his chance and so describes his action that in seeking 
ito minimize its importance it becomes clear in Othello’s mind 
Ithat Cassio was solely responsible. He curtly pronounces sentence— 

I know lago 

Thv honesty, and love doth mince this matter. 

Making it light to Cassio: Cassio, I love thee. 

But never more be officer of mine. 

l ago’s insinuation has been so subtle that he has convinced a ll 
p arties ofliis desire to make peace;''to add to Othello’s indignation , 
a t this moment Desdcmona appear s. He leadf her tenderly away, 
leaving lago to pacify the townsmen. 

^ lago has succeeded to the utmost of his hopes.*Cassio has been 
cashiered arvd is in a mood of such utter remorse that he will 
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eagerly accept any consolation or advice; and lago gives it freely 
with his usual air of disinterested frankness:. ' 

c 

You, or any many living, ma^ be drunk at a time man, 
I tell you wfiat you shall do: our General’s wife, is now the 
General. I may say so, in this respect, for that he hath devoted, 
and given up himself to the contemplation, mark: and the 
devotement of her parts and graces. Confess yourself freely 
to her: importune her help to put you in your place again. 
She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, 
she holds it a vice in her goodness, not to do more than she 
is mi^ested. I'his broken joint between you, and her husband, 
entreat her to splinter. And my fortunes against any lay worth 
naming, this crack of your love, shall grow stronger, .than it 
was before, j ^ 

‘You advise me w^l,^ Cassio replies. 

'^Left to himself lago is elated. The next step will be to persuade 
Othello that Desdemona is moved by lust for CasSio— 

r r 

I So will I turn her virtue into pitch,» 

/ I And out of her own goodness make the net 
'"••■J I That shall enmesh them all. 

We now enter upon the famous Time Problem (already dis¬ 
cussed on pages 23-24). It is as well to ignore it for few would 
notice it, had it not been pointed out. 

I The night has passed. Early in the morning Cassio comes to 
[seek an interview with Desdemona through Emilia—a normal 
procedure, for great ladies were approached through their 
gentlewomen. Emilia reports that Othello is favourably inclined 
and when Cassio asks to speak to Desdemona, she leads him in. 
Desdemona is gracious and friendly. a nd..promises her help. 


Do not doubt that: before Emilia here, 

I give thee warrant of thy place. Assure thee. 

If 1 do vow a friendship, I’ll perform it 
To the la^t article. My Lord shad never test. 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift. 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does , 
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With Cassio’s suit: therefore be merry Cassio,' 

For thy solicitor shall rather die, 
iThan give thy cause^away. 

It is lightly spoken but revealing. Desdemona, as we have 
already seen, is a determined young woman, and is eager to get 
her own way. It will give her a great sense of trm^ and will 
confirm her hold over Othello if by her means Cassio can be 
restored to his place. T hey are still talking when Othello and 
lagp ap proach. Cassio in gre at embarrassment hastily withdraws . 
He has acted just as lago wish^;‘ the could not be bett er. 

But fiigt la gQ must c ^tc jlie As Cassio slinks 

away, lago mutters: 

‘Hah?l like not that,* 

and then in answer to Othello’s question, ‘Was not that Cassio 
parted from* my wife?’ lago replies: 

Cassio my Lord? No sure, I cannot think it 
That he would steal away so guilty-lil^e 
Seeing your coming. 

Desdemona comes in at once to the attack, and she tries to 
get her own way by the arts usually known as feminine. The 
technique is as old as Eve (if we may believe Milton who was not 
inexperienced). When a young woman wishes to obtain some¬ 
thing from a man—her husband or her father—she uses a time- 
honoured form of assault, which is conducted in four stages— 
I ndirec t Approac h, the Petition Vehement, the P^ea Pathetic , 
and to be used only as a last resort, the Tear-stained fiandker- 
cludn^ie final assault is usually touowed Fy Ihe*Purr Cbm- 
placent. The Indirect Approach takes the form of an observation 
to which the*answer must be a question, to which the riposte is 
a prepared reply. Desdemona opens with— 

How now my Lord? 

I have been talking with a suitos here, 

A man that languishes in your dispibasure. 

Othello cannot help but be interested. He replies, 

•• 

Who is’t you mean? 
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Desdemona’s petition becomes mote and mote vehement as 
Othello at first refuses a direct answer. From vehemence it 
Ipasses to pathos with a suggestion ^of ‘You don’t love me any 
longer,’ and the tone becomes almost tearful: 

What? Michael Cassio, 

That came a-wooing with you? and so many a time 
(When I have spoke of you dispraisingly) 

Hath ta’en your part, to have so much to do 
To bring him in? Birlady, I could do much. 

Othello capitulates: 

Prithee no more: let him come when he will: 
fl will deny thee nothing. 

( Desdemoiu is highly elated. In the first test of strength she 
has defeated her husband and so cleverly that he will think it 
was his own idea to recall Cassio. She leaves him with the com¬ 
placent purr, 

< >Whate’er you be* I am obedient. 


These two are utterly in love with each other; so much so 
that Othello does not even realize how strong a hold Uesdemona 
has over him, and how much already she means to him. As she 
, goes in he exclaims: ^ 

Excellent wretch; perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee: and when I love thee not, 

I Chaos is come again. 

' It will need great skill to persuade this husband that his wife 
is faithless. lago brings the talk back to Cassio. Over a hundred 
and sixty lines of dialogue are spent in creating an atmosphere 
of vague, intangible suspicion that something is' wrong, that 
, men should be what they seem, leading up to the insinuation, 

I Oh, beware my Lord, of jealousy, 

|lt is the green-cy’d monster, which doth mock 
{That meat k feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliss. 

Who certain of his fete, loves not his wronger: 

But oh,owhat damned miniates tells he o’er. 

Who dotes, yet dtfubts: suspects, yet soundly loves? 
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Such suggestions are maddening to any man, but doubly so to 

one of Othello’s nature; but he is—so far—^incredulous. 

• 

Think’st thou, I’M make a life of jealousy; 

To follow still the changes of the Moon 
(With fresh suspicions? No: to be once in doubt, 

'Is once to be resolv’d: 

Moreover, he adds with a touch of vanity. 

Nor from mine own weak merits, will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt. 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No lago. 

I’ll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And^on the proof, there is no more but this. 

Away at once with love, or jealousy. 

Now lago can advance further. Othello has indirectly demanded 

evidence; he shall have something more definite. 

• 

Look to your wife, observe her well .witii Cassio, 

Wear your eyes, thus: not jealous, nor secure; 

," I would not have your free, and n oble natur e. 

"^Out of self-bounty, be abus’d: look to’t: 

I know our country disposition well: 

In Veigice, they do let G#>d see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands. 

Their best conscience. 

Is not to leave’t undone, but keep’t unknown. 

Ot hello grows appr ehensive. After all, who is he to know any- 
thiiig'of the mind or the morals of a young lady of the best 
society in Venice, a city renowned for its sophistication and 
its courtesans? Th is suggestion of lag o’s_takes Othello’s brea th 
a way and he can only whispe r. 

Dost thou say so? 

[Then lago echoes Brabantio’s parting word?. 

She did deceive her father, marrying you/ 

And when she seemed to shake, and fear your looks, 
\S^e lov’d them most. 
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Othello has taken the poisoned bait, and lago can proceed to 
implant certain simple ideas in Othello’s mind.' She deceived 
her father; her marriage with a man of different race was un¬ 
natural; she will inevitably recoil to better judgment. lago allows 
these suggestions to sink in. Othello cries out in his agony, ' 

Why did I marry? 

This honest creature (doubtless) 

Sees, and knows more, much more than he unfolds. 

It is no small part of lago’s cunning always to seem to know 
f ar more than he reveal s. He offers some advice: keep Cassio 
waiting for a while and see if Desdemona makes any strong 
plea for him: much will be seen in that.*^ Othello, having been 
sufBdently inocul ated for a first dose. lago leaves him so th at 
tEe'~poisbn~n^fna^ a ch ance of working. • 

I I We now watch” the transformation of Othello, a^id the play 
^ turns into tragedy ever deepening. Hitherto Othello has been, 
in ordinary language, a good man; he has a greatness of person¬ 
ality, shown in his achievements; and although Desdemona’s 
hero worship was immature and headstrong, her man was 
certainly a real hero. Yet he is a simple character, with the 
strength and limitation of simplicity. In a battle or a crisis he 
can size up a situation and act quickly and decisively, but he has 
little insight in appraising rqen subtler than himself and he is 
quite ignorant of women. As lago noted earlier, 

The Moor is of a free, and open nature, 

< That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so. 

And will as tenderly be led by th’ nose 
As asses are. 


The tragedy is that an essen 


o d man is betrayed into suc h 


ecai&e he believes laeo to be honest. 


rhe trai^ic mistake of Oth ello Is rfevealed and stressed in the 
ir st words of his soli loquy; 

^This fellow’s^of exceeding honesty. 

And knows ^1 quantities with ajieam’d spirit 
. < Of humad dealings. 


Othello is infected almost put £ure. Yet when his broodings 
1 ate interrupted by Desdemona’s appearance he nckdms, 
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If she be &lse. Heaven mock’d itself: 

,. I’ll not believe’t. 

f Nevertheless,'he is shoft-tempered with her, and murmurs, 
‘I have a pa in in my f orehead*—^the u njversal excuse t hough here 
Othello uses it with double^eaning and throws to the ground 
the handkerchief with which Desdemona tries to bind his head. 
It is the first moment oi^ tension between them and both are 
so agitated that neither notes that this is the famous handker¬ 
chief with«o many sentimental memories. Emilia picks it up and 
gives it to lago. For him it is a most lucky accident—the only 
accident in the play that happens by sheer ch^ce—and lago sees 
its value; the handkerchief can be~usedras tangible, irrefutable 
evidence* whi^ will give that air of truth which hitherto has 
beeft missing, 

Othello returns, visibly moved by his seetljing emotions, for 
he is approaching that distressing state known to contemporaries 
as horn mad. Jie is torn between belief in Desdemona^s guilt and 
incredulit; , Yi ^nd belief is uppermos t. Qthellp in emotion i s 
'extravagant in word and gesture—to lago^s great delight.^ 
hi s agony h e su ddenly seizes lago by the throat and ^^ajuds 
p roofi ^Etj^is at first scared and then angry, but it is all working 
out accorSng to his plan^an 3 ifTithello wants proof he shall 
have it—‘but^, he asks, ‘how?’ (Jthello can hardly expect to 
watch them ‘bolster’; yet he can certainly be provided with 
‘imputation’ and ‘strong circumstance’, lago has heard Cassio 
make love to Desdemona in his dreams. Othello is sufficiently 
far gone to accept this as convincing. 

I Then lago produces his new found evidence: 

She may be honest yet: tell me but this. 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand? 

lago, of course, knew all about the handkerchief and he adds, 

^ Such a handkerchief 
(I am sure itVas your wife’s) did I*to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

Othello is fatally convinced. 
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Ciedulity is at best a weakness; the credulity of a jealous man 
is madness; but yet Othejlo has every excuse, for what motte 
natural than lago should be an honeshfriend. In a contest between 
simple goodness and subtle evil, goodness usually loses, at least 
for the first half-dozen rounds. There is no more doubt now in 
Othello’s mind; there remains only action—^the punishment of 
the guilty pair. lago must deal with Qiassio. He will himself find 
some swift means of death for the ‘fair devil’, for devil she has 
now become in Othello’s eyes, a devil posing as an angel who 
^ures man to destruction through his lusts. As for lago—‘Now 
art thou my Lieutenant.’ 

He replies: ‘I am your own for ever.’ 

I The remark has more truth and irony than lago realizes in his 
first exultation, fori he has become so fascinated by his plot,that 
his own fate is henceforward inevitably involved in Desdemona’s. 

Meanwhile Desdemona has forgotten her husband’s irritability 
^d is *n thf h^ppy fram** of mind when last she had a long 
Wk with Othello and won him over to promise to feceive Cassio. 
She is disturtfcjd 'at the loss of her handkerchief, but her noble 
Moor is not jealous. 

1 ‘Is he not jealous?’ asks Emilia, who has had considerable 
experience with men. Desdemona rejects the suggestion light- 
jheattedly. Othello approaches. Here, thinks Desdemona, is her 
chance finally to get her way iii this matter of Catsio. 
f Othell o behaves strangely. Desdemona has not s een him in 
th is mood~before. a nd she supposes at first that it must be some 
kind of love pla 3 rfulness; b ut sh f can maWp nothing of it an d 
she tries to bring him back to the old terms by reminding him 
of their last loving talk. 


G>me, now your promise. ^ 

What promise, chuck? 

, I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 

(To Othello it is exadtly as lago had foretold. He replies by 
demjmding her li«ndkerchief and his ’sudden fury terrifies 
I Desdemona. !^It is one of her weaknesses that whox frightened 
I she tries to &4ie r way "dut or a ^JUHbulfy: abCwit 


Lpe* 
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Othello launches out into an incredible and hintastic tale of 
the magic properties of the handkerchief. Desdemona lies again: 
‘I say it is not lost’, and |hen, in the wild hope that this still 
may be some kind of strange game, she tries to repeat her old 
tactics of the feminine appeal: 

This is a trick to put me from my suit. 

Pray you let CAsio be receiv’d again. 

Othello strides away in unmistakable fury. Emilia is not in the 
least surprised. 

‘Is not this man jealous?’ she asks again. 

We now see the other side of Desdemona’s nature. The gay 
self-possessed sophistication is a pose; after all she is just a nice, 
s imple inexperienced girl who is realizing for the first time that 
her Moor is very different from the idol which she had marrie d. 
Emilia’s experience has shown that all men are alike; one soon 
gets to know the other side. 

lago and •Cassio approach. Cassio is becoming desperate; 
if Othello is adamant, at least it is best to know wjiere he stands, 
and if necessary to try ‘some other course of fortune’s alms’. 
Desdemona replies pitifully that Othello has somehow changed, 
lago affects surprise; if Othello is angry there must indeed be 
something seriously amiss. Desdemona still refuses to believe 
that Othello is j^ous but Emilia i* growing anxious. 

Pray heaven it be , . 

State-matters, as you think, and no conceptlo^ 

Nor no jealous toy, concerning you. 

Alas the day, I never gave him cause. 

But jealous souls will not be answer’d so; 

'Ehey are not ever jealous for the cause. 

But jealous, for 'they’re jealous. It is a monster 

Begot upon itself, bom on itself. 

Heaven keep the monster from Othello’s mind.* 

• 

AnS Emilia answers i^ftvently, ‘Lady, Amen', as the two women 
go off leaving Cassio to himself. * 

" There now enters a furdicij complication in (lassio’s afEuts-^ 
and in the tiffie problems of the play—ilie prostitute Bianca, 
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who volubly complains that he has not visited her for a week. 
•Cassio replies tactlessly by asking her to make a copy of the 
pattern on a handkerchief—^the fotal handkerchief—^whi(^ he has 
found in his chamber. Bianca accepts her dismissal plaintively 
but obeys. 

rVWith the stage now cleared the third Act comes to an end. 
lit has been a masterly piece of stage, craft and of sheer terror, 
[for it has shown .how easily an evil man, withno more equipment 
than a handkerchief, casually acquired, can bring about the ruin 
of a fine soul. Othello is destroyed through his loyalties; it would 
|not occur to him or to any other decent man that either lago or 
Desdemona could deceive him. When a man’s whole moral order 
is thus suddenly shattered, the shock will often send hiip killing- 
^n^d. 

■^Meanwhile lago has returned to Othello, having satisfied 
himself that both Cassio and Desdemona are still unsuspicious, 
and indeed are acting as he desires. He now feels himself safe 
t o make a direct charge and as before he excites'-Othello by a 
poss appeal ta, hig .vivid imagination. lago becomes bolder. Jle 
has neard Cassio say: 

Faith, that he did: I know not what he did. 

What? What? 

Lie. 

With her? 

With her? On her: what you will. 

This is too much for Othello, who loses all s^-control. 
mt^ers incoher ently a nd falls down in a Tin^Apsr<r»Vc!~' 
Tasslo at UuTmoment approacEci?l£go bids him withdraw 
till Othello has recovered/When Othello comes to his senses/he 
is coherent but obsessed with one conscious purpose. In the 
meantime l ago promises to draw fro m Cassio the tale nf hi« 
^counters with Desdem ona. if Othello will but hide and obs^erve 
tES conversation. ‘Qissio returns. lago afconce begins to talk of 
Bian^ Cassio thus encouraged gives a vivid and 
account of that Jady’s endearment*. But Bianca, having brooded 
over the handkerchief an<f worked herself up inlo jealous fury, 
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comes in, flings the handkerchief at Cassio and flares out, but 
with a parting invitation to supper. Cassio pursues her and 
Othello emerges from his lading place. 

The scene has been exquisitely directed by lago. and Othello 


has now only one thou^t-^how best to- kill J)esdem ona: 

Get me some poison, lago, this night. I’ll not expostulate 
with her: lest her body &id beauty unprovide my mind again: 
this night lago. 

Do it’not with poison, strangle her in her bed, even the 
bed she hath contaminated. 

* Good, good: 

. The justice of it pleases: very good. 

•And for tlassio, let* me be his undertaker: you shall heir 
more by /nidnight. 

[ Hereafter we can only wait for the foreseen end, but with the 
lope growing' fainter every minute that somehow Othello may 
earn the truth before it is too late. • • 

1 There is at this moment an unexpected but natural develop- 
iment/Lodovico has arrived from Venice with orders from the 
senate for Othello’s recalk Desdemona escorts him to her hus¬ 
band. Even now she is too simple to realize the cause of Othello’s 
ferocity as she asks Lodovico to try to heal the breach between 
her Lord and Cassio.'^ Othello again loses self-control and with 
the cry ‘Devil’, he strikes her. It is an echo of Brabantio’s earlier 
complaint.'^'The old father believed that Desdemona had been 
overcome by witchcraft: Othello thinks himself beguiled by a 
devil; the truth—as is increasingly clear—is that_pesdemona is" 
too innocent even to understand the meaning of unchastify. Our 

who finds herself swirled about in passions which she cannot 
even comprehend. goes out, obedient, and weeping at 
Othello’s incomprehensible unkindness.' • 

By, this time lago is beginning to have some realization of his 
own danger and he proceeds to prejudice’Lodovico aga^t 
Othello; it will be as well to make the most of these signs of 
lunacy in the G^eral. Othello>is utterly beside himself, but yet , 
as do all jealous men. he seeks to torment himS^" with further 
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^toof. He questions Emilia. Emilia upholds Desdemona’s 
innocence,^ but her plea merely adds to Othello’s conviction. 
He bids her fetch Desdemona. He js not impressed by Emilia’s 
vehemence: 

She says enough: yet she’s a simple bawd 
That cannot say as much. 

The word ‘bawd’ stirs up in his mind the thought that these 
two are in partnership; Desdemona the whore, and Emilia the 
keeper of the door. When they return he treats them*accordingly. 
Desdemona comes near him shrinkingly; she is terrified: 

My Lord, what is your will? '. 

Pray you chuck come hither. 

What is your pleasure? 

Let me see your eyes: look in my face. 

What horrible fancy’s this? 

So|pie,of your function Mistress: 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the door: 

G>ugh, or cry hem; if any body come: 

Your mystery, your mystery: nay dispatch. 

In the horrible scene that follows, Desdemona is at first be¬ 
wildered. She cannot undeictand the reason fpr Othello’s fierce, 
extravagant rage/until in his wild self-pity he cries out: 

But there where I have garner’d up my heart, 

' Where either I must live, or bear no life. 

The fountain from the which my current runs. 

Or else dries up: to be discarded thence. 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in. 

I ' It slowly dawns upon Desdemona that somehow Othello is 
I apgry because he suspects her of some horrible offence, and she 
asks in all innocence^‘Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed?’ 

G>nfession, a ^lea for forgiveness, ,might have mov£d his 
coinpassion; but bland innocence is too much for Othello^ who 
pours upon her the filthy accumulatioxis of his mind: 

‘What committed? Impudent stnunpeil’ ^ 
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Now at last, Desdemona understands and she retorts in¬ 
dignantly, ‘By heaven you do me wrong.’ 

At the soimd of his rising anger Emilia returns to protect 
her mistress. Othello throws a few fresh insults at the two 
cowering women, and'rushes out leaving Emilia frightened and 
Desdemona utterly exhausted. Yet in all this fury of words there 
still has been no mention Cassio; luck is yet with lago. 

At Desdemona’s request Emilia fetches lago . When he comes 
in his first words are ‘What is your pleasure Madam?’ but 
Desdemona cannot frame a direct answer. Emilia is more voluble 
and indignant: 

I wijl be hang’d, if some eternal villain, 

^Sbme busy and insinuating rogue, > 

Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 

Have itot devis’d this slander: I will be hang’d else. 

Nor can lagOiStop the flow of her indignation until Desdemona, 
having somewhat recovered, begs him, even knegls to him, to 
help her recover Othello’s love. It is at this moment that lago i^ 
damned beyond forgiveness, when, he leaves her with the final 
lie, ‘Go in, and weep not: all things shall be well.’ 

ia go’s dariger is increasing . Emilia suspects that someone has 
been lying to Ofhello; sooner or kter she will say so publicly. 
Moreover, it will hardly be possible to keep the three victims 
apart much longer; h e must act quickly and ruthlessl y. There is 
also’the poor dupe'Roderigo whom we had almost forgotten. 
Even he is turning and threatening to claim satisfaction. lago 
sees his chance; let Roderigo be moved to murder Cassio on his 
way back from supper with his mistress; that will dispose of one— 
or both. , 

The Tragtdy of Othello, like Hamlet and Macbeth, is constructed 
in three parts. The first is the marriage of Othello (Act i); the 
second how lago poisoned Othello’s mind (Acts 2-4); the'’last 
how^ Othello murdered Desdemona and discovered too late that 
men should be what they seem. The second part, hitherto sq, full 
of sound, passion and fury, ends in soft pathos. Othello curtly 
bids Desdemona to go to b«d and to ffismiss'>her attendant. 
She obeys, '^ffiiie Emilia helps her to undress, Desdemona sings 
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quietly to herself the sad little song of willow; it is her swan 
song. Emilia is about to go when Desdemona suddenly asks: . 

Dost thou in conscience think (tell me Emilia) 

That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? 

Emilia retorts lightly, as a woman of the world, ‘There be 
some such, no question.’ 

But Desdemona presses for an answer: ‘Wouldst thou do such 
a deed for all the world?’ 

She replies, almost in surprise at the innocence of the question: 
‘Why, would not you?’ And then seeing that Desdemona is in 
earnest Emilia first tries to pass it off as a joke, but becoming more 
vehement she launches out into a tirade against husbands and a 
justification of all erring wives. 

The conversation brings out the essential difference between 
the two women. lago, after all, may have had some reasons for 
his cheap estimate of his wife; but Desdemona, v hatever airs of 
worldliness <**he‘ affected in the old Venetian days, is finally 
revealed as an innocent child caught and broken in the turmoil 
of frenzy aroused by a vindictive^ ruthless villain. 

At the end of the first part of the play, our feelings had not 
been greatly moved. lago was an interesting rogue; Othello 
seemed magnificent, but sowiewhat simple; Desdemona a match 
for most men. By the end of the second part Desdemona has 
been vindicated; the Moor has degenerated into a barbarian, but 
lago has gained immeasurably in stature as a terrifying villain. 
For the tragedy to reach down into the fullest depths, the values 
must again be readjusted, so that the Moor may regain our pity. 

Having brought the fourth act to a close with a double rhyme, 
Shakespeare opens the fifth with a night scene full of excitement, 
riag o’s fortunes have reached a crisis and danger threatens him 
\ft om all sid es. Roderigo is demanding restitution; Othello may 
openly accuse Cassio, and if so the truth \idIh:ome out; one of 
the women may talk.'^Ia go must act. '^He places Roderigo in a 
position to murdifj: Cassio, hut-Cass^. s?irviv€8 the blow and^in 
tueg Roderigo. lago wounds Cassio from behind and slips 
away in the darkness. Cassio’sr cries bring out Lodovico and 
Gratiano; lago follows with a torch. Neither victim is dead and 
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Cassio is in friendly hands, but Roderigo, groaning by himself, is 
goon stabbed and silenced. Others are attracted by the outcry, 
among them Bianca and 

The action passes to the bedroom of Desdemona. She is 
asl eep inl^ed . T h^dme for her death has comp and OthclljC ) iSfltsii 
carrying a lighteS candle. " At this moment he is purged of alf 
rage and bitterness, an<f1«e sees himself not as an angry cuckold 
punishing an erring wife, b ut as Tust jee rmbfnlied, aven gipg all 
manhood betra yed by the^lust o? won) ^ 

It is the cause, it is the cause* (my soul) 

^ Let me not name it to you, you chaste Stars, 

It is the cause. 

In hi^f fury and ravings^ Othello had lost our sympathy. Howeve r 
suBbe and evjl his sccr^enemy, we feel that he should h ave 
s hown more restrain t. Now he is restored to his original stature, 
forne is killing not for personal revenge but for Justice’s sake-7- 
as he understands justice. Indeed, De sdemona is as lovely t o 
him at this insta nt as sh e ha Fever been> This effect is create d 
mainly by t he exquisitely haunting mus ic of t he opening speech , 
for"^en Desd emona stirs and awakes, and in her terror scream s 
for mercy, Othello is once mor e the p itikss^sj^.agc.«- 
He has hardly firifsliethe grim business when Emilia is 
hammering on t|;e door. Othello isidazed and hesitant, unusually 
so for one of his quick resolution. 

Shall she come^ in? Were’t good? 

I think she stirs again. No, what’s best to do? 

If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife: 

My wife, my wife: what wife? I have no wife. 

Oh insupportablel O heavy hourl 
Methkiks, it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of Sun, and Moon; and that th’affrighted Globe 
Did yawn at alteration. ^ 

But at last he opens the door and Emilia,, enters with the news 
that •Cassio has killed^ Roderigo. ^^From the •'bed, a feeble cry 
breaks from Desdemona; the truth can no longer be concealed. 
Emilia runs to her mistress an^ listens to her last words. 

Oh wholhath done this deed? 
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Nobody: I myself, &rewell: 

Commend me to my kind Lord: oh farewell. 

There is, it must be admitted, to mo<iem readers and playgoers, 
rather too much deliberate pathos in the dying speeches both 
, of Desdemona and a little later of Emilia. Some critics who 
lack first hand experience of strangling, or smothering have even 
questioned whether the victim is capable of uttering any remark 
in extremis. The moment certainly is dangerous for the actors: 
if they have the audience perfectly in control, the pause and 
pathos will increase the^emotion; but if the audience is at all 
critical, there is some risk of a titter. But the sound of fury .soon 
breaks out again as Emilia slowly realiaes the incredible truth 
that her husband was the direct cause of Desdemona’s murder. 
Emilia aroused is fearless and brutal in her speech. If her husbknd 
had indeed said that Desdemona was false with Cassio—' 

may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day: he lies to th’ heart; 

She liras' too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

She screams for help and wl^n the others crowd in—Montano, 
Gratiano, lagof and the rest—s he is as fearless in demanding the 
t ruth from lago; in a division of loyalty, hers is for her dead 
mi stress and he^wn se x. O^Sidlo, in his bewilderment, clings 
to ius belief and his taith in lago. 

Cassio confess’d it, 

*• And she did gratify his amorous works 

With that recognixance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her: I saw it in his hand: 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My fether gave my mother. ^ 

’^The handkerchief which had been the final proof of 
Desdemona’s guilt now becomes the first witness to her inno¬ 
cence: 

r 

’' Oh thou dull Moor, 

That handkerchief fhou speak’s^ of 
I fouigd by fortune, and^did give my husband. 

Now a^^ last Othello knows the truth. He fanes to kill lago. 
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but lago is too quick and with a deft thrust at Emilia on the way 
out he eludes them/ So Othello is left with his world in dus t 
around him and with h is dead wife separat ed from him in this 
world and tor an etem it^ ~ ~ 

1 here are a few explanations to be made. lago has been caught 
and is dragged in. Cassio is carried on. Lodovico, as senior, 
asks a few questions. Olihello admits that he and lago consented 
to Cassio’s death. lago remains obdurate to the end.‘'At last the 
w hole story is pie ced together and Othello stands self-condeinnS . 
He h as ptmisned th e tnnnren t; it remains only for him to oums h 
t he~guilty . A nd yet t hough he asks for n o extenua tion, in all 
justice they must speak— 

Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well: 

Of*one, not easily jealous, but being wrought. 

Perplex’d in the extreme: of one, whose hand 
^Like the base Indian) threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe: of one, whose subdu’d eyes. 
Albeit vmused to the melting mood,^ 

Drops tears aa fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinable gum. 

A^ain it is lovely rhythm and it lul ls the hearers into a feeling 
of s erenjt T so that they are not prepared for the nejctmbvement 
which starts oi^the same note and ends so abruptly:. 

Set you down this: 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant, and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the State, 

I took by th’ throat the circumcised dog, 

’ And smote him, thus. 

S o evil finally triumphs , and with a few comments from Lodovico 
the play ends. 

Othello perfectly fulfils all the demands of deep tragedy.* The 
technique is magnificent; the theme—^tha overwhelming power 
of ^1 unrestrained aijd unsuspected—^is unj,Versal; the suffering 
is in the highest degree charged with pathos; and even with a 
performance that is no more ijian adequate the final effect leaves' 
only a clod uiifnoved. 
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KING LEAR 


t 


E AR is tJie finest specimen of deep tragedy in English drama, 
and^ tor t hat very reason^ not one ot"Shakespea re's niost 
ays.^ Indeed, irom the end oi: the seventeenth 
players have viewed it almost with distaste.| 


popular 

ceiicury, critics^ aiK 


la Nahum Tate rewrote the play, retaining about haif^bf 
Shakespeare’s original. Tate mad^ Edgar fall in love with 
Cordelia, and he allowed Gloucester, Kent, hca/ and Cordelia 
to survive. He ended his romantic melodrama with the characters 
grouped in a scmi-circle, Edgar and Cordelia in the centre hand 
in hand. Gloucester sighs that it is time to pass on, but Lear 
restrains him: 


No, Gloster, Thou hast business yet for Life; 
Thou, Kent, and I, retir’d to some close Cell, 
Will gently pass our short reserves of Time 
In calm Reflections on our Fortunes past 
Cheer’d with Relation of the prosperous Reign 
Of this celestial Pair; Thus our Remains 
Shall in an even Course of Thought be past 
Enjoy the present Hour, nor fear the Last. 


Then Edgar, stepping forwarf a pace, utters the final words:' 

Our drooping Country now erects her head, 

Peace spreads her balmy Wings, and Plenty blooms. 

Divine Cordelia [his arm round her waist, and looking tenderly 
into her eyes\ all the Gods can Witness 
^How much th% Love to Empire I pr^er! 

Thy bright Example shall convince the World 

F iatever6torms of Fortune are decreed) y 
t pTruth and Vertue shall at last succeed. 
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For over a hundred and fifty years this version was preferred 
to Shakespeare’s as more suitable for public performance. * 
'C ritics also .from time to time have felt, if not bitter at least very 
regre&l, that Shakespeare who ought always to have walke d 
thro ugh hl:e wkti the sunshine flickering on his brow, should i n 
s uch a play have revealed a pessimism so stark and unrelieved . 

It is as well to fac^the moral implications of this tragedy 
squarely and honestly. The lesson, motive and m otto of hear is 
co ntained,in Gloucester’s words: ~ 

* As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods: 

They kill us for their sport. 

Indeed, Lear was written by a man who had see n a visio n of 
a b^lute evj j. such as was givefT'to those who sat througif the 
> forembefg trials , or*who first entered Dachau or Belsen in 
194 5 —a .world in which good, however pure and refined, is 
futile and ov erwhelm ed by e vil , in which man, the paragon of 
a nima ls, h^ become a savage, v ic ious beast/" Moreover, the 
pessimism is in Sha^cspcareliimseirand n^t in the story of £gjr. 

“'WKeiTTconfronted by such changes in Shakespeare’s plays, It 
is as well not to jump to the conclusion that he was himself 
undergoing some psychological crisis, but first to see what other 
dramatists and writers were saying at the same time, to take a 
b rief glimpse at the background , to consider those current events 
and notions wKich are a part at least of all vital drama. The 
writing of Lear can be dated with some precision—between the 
spring and autumn of i6o6/In those months many Englishfnen 
felt that the world was indeed a vast and pestilent congregation 
of vapours, for in the preceding years they had endured a cumula¬ 
tion of disappointments, alarms and horrors. 

I The Elizabethan age came to an end^hen the old Queen died 
(in the early*hours of 4L4th March, 1603. Throughout her reign, 
and especially in the last ten years, there had been a universal 
fear that when she died there would follow vast confusioif and 
anarchy, and another period of the Wats of the Roses. As it 
happened. King Jame^of Scotland succeedec^peacefully, witjbout 
stir or opposition. There was f^ a short time a sensation of 
incredulous and delirious religf'rhat by some miracle the long 
expected chaojf had been averted. The immediate Reaction of 
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Londoners on the night after the Queen^s death was not a 
feeling of desolation that a great era had passed, but a wild 
welcome for a new Golden Age, which many Londoners cele¬ 
brated with bonfires and the pealing of church bells. 

The excitement lasted for about two months and then the 
reaction set in. Too many exaggerated hope^s were dash ed. 
Catholics and Puritans had expected, indeed had been secretly 
promised, that there would be some relaxing of the restraints 
on liberty of worship; they were soon disillusioned. To add to 
the general reaction, in the summer of 1603 the Plague broke 
out in London most violently and about 30,000 of the citizens 
died in the weeks following, that is, about one in seven of fhe 
whole population. It is difficult in modern countries, which havcJ 
been spared such visitations, to realize the profound p;?ychoIogj[carf 
effect of the P lague. And the terror was increased because there 
was no satisfactory scientific answer^ so that men weye driven 
^ back on the oldest of explanations, that God was angry with a 
s rSuT^eneratlo n; and indeed when one looked round af the 
goings-on of oner's neighbours, it was not surprising! The 
degeneracy of Court life in morals and manners was obv ious 
and notorious. Public financ e, honest enough in the old Queen’s 
days, had lapsed into chaos in less than nine months. The old 
social distinctions had been upset by indiscriminate knighthoods 
and the promotions too genercusly bestowed by the new King. 

The general depression increased in the following year, as 
King James bickered with his first Parliament; and the extra¬ 
vagances at Court, where £4,000 was spent on a single masque, 
moved even the Privy Council to protest. 

The year of i6oj was a time of great trouble; contemporaries 
called it the Black Year. The general breakdown is reflected in 
drama and the affairs of the theatre. Under Queen Elizabeth the 
Players had been unruly and were often in trouble for covertly 
commenting on national affiiirs, but now their impudency 
exceeded all bounds. It was much observed by one writer ‘that 
the Players have not foreborne to present upon their stages the 
whok course of thi{ present time, not spajing either King, State 
or Religion, with so great absurdity and with such liberty as 
many of us woistld be afraid to h^jif them.’ A good example of 
this license^ was the play of Eastward Ho^ which appeared in the 
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autumn of 1605, wherein Jonson, Marston and Chapman even 
went so far as to ridicule King James’s accent, his knights, and* 
his Scottish countrymen, whose acquisitive habits and pediculous 
persons were very generally misliked. 

I But everything. was eclipsed by the discovery on the 5 th 
[November, 1605, of the great Gunpowder^Plot. There are some 
difficulties in accepting the official story, but whatever the full 
truth it was a jnonstrous events which caused universal horror by 
i ts diabolical thoroughnes s. Had it succeeded, the whole executive 
of government would have been destroyed in one clap. The pl ot 
caused universal horro r, not only because regicide was never 
an ^nglish habit, but because so many realized their own narrow 
escape. Few events have more greatly affec ted the imaging 
of thef En g ijsh peoplefor the plo t seemed aj^r^h in natut re in 
i ^ inhumani ty.^ * 

To^d to the general terror, a great eclipse, always regarded 
as a sinijtgrwarning, followed. The trials of the conspirators in 
January, the arrest, trial and execution of Father Garnet 

in May, kept the excitement alive for several moAth s. 

I Apart from a series of more than usually sensational murders, 
[scandals and alarms, one event in 1606 particularly revealed the 
increasing rottenness of society. In July, King Christian, of 
Denmark, paid a long deferred visit to the English Court which 
I excelled itself in extravagant rwels that lacked all decency,"' 
decorum ancTrestraint. The worst and most memorable was when 
Robert Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, entertained the two kings 
at Theobalds with a Masque of Solomon and the Queefe of 
Sheba. The lady playing the Queen of Sheba was so drunk that 
in coming up to His Majesty of Denmark, she tripped over the 
steps and upset a tray of wine, jellies and cream in his lap. His 
Majesty then essayed to dance, but fell down and was carried off 
to bed. Otlier ladies enacting Faith, Hope and Charity, were in 
a like pitiable condition and were led away protesting, to sleep, 
to quarrel or to vomit in the outer hall. As Shakesl)eare^ 
and his Company were among those who contributed to the 

^ The plot gave officials o£^he Anglican Church the gr^test possible opportunity 
for anti-Catholic propaganda. It is not always realized that several of the plotters 
were revolutionaries first and Cathofics afterwards; they had aliyady been implicated® 
four and a half yeay earlier in the atteihpted revolution of the Earl of Essex, which 
was largely inspired by discontented Puritans. ^ 
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jCntertainment of the Danish King, they saw these events at 
first hand and heard the disgusted comments of older courtiers 
'who had known the dear old''Queen. As a public illustration 
of contemporary change, the event was illuminating. 

There was thus a general feeling that the universe was corrupt 
a nd^on the point ot dissolution, which is reflected in quite a 
n umber of books, pamphlets and play s of the time. In January, 
16067 Barnaby Rich, a veteran pen-and-swordman, produced a 
book called Fault s, Vaults^ Fault s ^ l amenting genera lly and 
particularly the brea kdown of l ove and marria ge, cler gy who 
quarrelled and wrangled over c^emonies and disciplines, printers 
who published rubbishy books with a fine title page. In Februajry, 
1606, appeared a little pamphlet, called Strange News from Croatia, 
where the sun had shone like blood nine days together,'' signs 
had been seen in the sky, a woman delivered of three sons, one 
black like a Moor, one like death, and a third with fojir heads 
that all spoke strange and terrible prophecies. We need not take 
this book too seriously, but Shakespeare himself tead it and 
caught up a paragraph or two into 'Lear. In May appeared a 
book by Anthony Nixon called Th^lackYej^^ yf)^^ ^ express ed 
the same fee lings of the universaTjcorniption of society and 
ind eed of the universe * The air itse lf seemed corru pt. The fields 
were losing their fruitfulness. Great men were oppressing their 
tenants and servants. All good arts and learning were despised.i 
In all these places, there is a general similarity oT lamentation, a' 
kind of fundamental gloom, a fear of vast, vague and limitless 
calaihity. Players also fell into the mood. Exactly contemporary 
with l^ar are such plays as Jonson's Volpone and Day’s Isle of 
Gulls, which in different degrees express the same queasy outlook^ 
on life. 

We cannot now know why Shakespeare’s mind should have 
erupted so tremendous a drama and such pessimism as in this 
tragedy of Lear. But this at least is clear^ that if he was express ing 
his o*wn mind, he was expressing also the general pessimism of 
hi s gmerati^ 

Buf it nee^ something more than pessmism to create a deep 
tragedy^Ltf^ is not so often successful on the stage as Othello, 
which even with mediocre directiojp can harc^y fad; Lsar demands 
unusual ranged power, and maturity from the <»actor> and an 
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indifferent performance can be exceedingly tedious. To succeed, 
the play requires not only great acting but also adequate spec¬ 
tators who are capable of the closest attention and are not afraid 
of their own emotions, and who, moreover, are sufficiently 
well-read and intelligent to understand the language, which is 
the most difficult and concentrated of all Shakespeare’s plays, 
not so much because he uses strange or unusual words as because 
he combines common word? into co mplex and c l osely packed 
images. Yet the craftsmanship of 'Lear is intricate but superb, 
|the chara^tterization is skilful, the plot elaborate but excellently 
contrived, and the whole theme of great magnitude. y ^ 
' 'Ueavy as so many Elizabethan plays, has a three-fold story; low 
Lear bv his own folly brought destruction on himself and his 
thred daughttJrs; how Gloucester was destroyed by his own sins; 
land how Edmund, Gloucester’s natural son, played high and 
lost. The three stories are interwoven with great skill. 

The story of Lear and his three daughters was not new. It had 
been foisted’' into English history by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and is one of the many which filled in the gaps of the blank 
period before the coming of Julius Caesar. Geoffrey’s fictions 
were taken over by Holinshed and the story of Lear passed into 
the English Chronicle. Lear’s place in the story was alleged 
to be contemporary with that of Joash, King of Israel. Lear was 
thus sufficiently*familiar for Shakespeare to be able to use the 
tale without explanation, and sufficiently remote for him to 
alter the details without protest; for in all the other versions, 
Lear survives the ill-treatment of his daughters and is restored 
to his throne by Cordelia, who lives to a ripe maturity, until 
her nephews—the children of Goneril and Regan—grow up 
and avenge their mothers. 

As in 'Hamlet, Shakespeare sets the Lear story going without 
further explanation than the point at which it begins. The story, 
however, of Gloucester and his two sons, is not familiar and, will 
need more elaborate unfolding.’^ The opening lines in Lear are 
clever. Gloucester, Edmund and Kent appear. Two short speeches 
suffice to set the Lear story moving; ' ’ 

Kent. I thought the King* had more affected the Duke of 
Albany, than Cornwall, 
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Gloucester. It did always seem so to usr^but now in the 
division of the Kingdom, it appears not which of the Dukes ^ 
he values most, for equalities are so weigh’d, that curiosity 
in neither, can make choice of cither’s moiety. 

Then Kent turns to the young man: Ts not this your son, my 
Lord?’ All attention is thereby concentrated on Edmund, while'^ 
Gloucester acknowledges with considerable relish that Edmund] 
is the handsome result of his own sins. Their conversation is^ 
broken by the procession which shows in its obvious symbolism 
that the shares of the elder daughters have already been appor¬ 
tioned, but that formal pronouncement of Cordelia’s share is 
awaiting publication in full Court. The stage direction in the 
Quarto reads: 

Sound a Sennet. Enter one bearing a Coronet; then Lear; then t he 
Dukes of Albany and Cornwall; next Gonerilj Regan, and Cordelia; 
with followers. 

Lear takes hisjplace on the throne and begins with pompous 
formality, leading up to the egregious vanity of the demand: 

^Ttelfme my daughters 
(Since now we will divest us both of rule. 

Interest of territory, cares of state) 

Which of you shall we say doth love us niost. 

That we, our largest bounty may extend 
Where Nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 

Our eldest born, speak first. 

Goneril is quite ready for the test and answers with easy and 
contemptuous fluency. Lear is th us preparing for the mon ^nt 
whe n his youngest will justify his favouritism with a triu mpha nt 
pacw of praise and an appropriate climax to the ceremony of 
aodKation! 

as we watch the scene, we become aware of Cordelia^s 
growing panic; ‘What shall Cordelia speak? Love, and be silent.’ 
ATew moments laier, when "R^aifh^ echoeHTier sister, 
tumS to Cordelia, ekger and expectant: ^ 

. iNow our Joy, 

Although out last and least; to whose yoilng love, 
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The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be interess’d. What can you say, to draw 
A third, more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 

T he reply is curt, cruel and unexpected : 

Cordelia. Nothing my Lord. 

Lear. Nodiing? 

Cordelia. Nothing. 

Critics have been somewhat severe on Cordelia and puzzled by 
her answer, but a little delving into the adolescent experiences 
of any sensitive person will produce some situation not utterly 
different. Cordelia answers ‘Nothing’ because she is suffering from 
t hat devastating paralysis of the will which not uncom monly 
grips a young and emotional gi rl when comman ded to exhibi t 
i n public her secret loyaltie s. It is a wound that parents so often 
inflict on their children through sheer pride, and the reaction is 
usually fierce, cruel and incomprehensible. Because the love of 
Cordelia for her foolish old father is deep, sacred.and inexpres¬ 
sible, she cannot exhibit it before a gaping Court or a pair of 
snggjpg sisters. 

‘ This paralysis of the will is a terifying experience, for the 
sufferer is unable either to express himself—it happens as often 
to a youth as to a ,girl—or to control his utterances, so that every 
word makes the woimd deeper. Nevertheless, a choleric, narrow- 
sighted, egotistical old man can hardly be expected to appreciate 
the reluctancies of a sensitive girl. In his own bitter pain Lear 
realizes only that he has been intolerably insulted in public on 
the worst possible occasion, and he yields too readily to the 
deadly sin o^/)Jvrath. *"Cordelia is cursed; Kent is banished for 
taking her p 4 rt; and Lear is left alone with his few followers to 
learn at first hand some new and bitter lessons about human 
nature. The scene ends as it began with a brief prose conversation 
as the two pr^gse^lyjoying^d^ghtcrs plot contemptuously to 
‘do someth^g ^d heat’. ^ , 

In this opening scen^ Lear is hardly a sympathetic character; 
his temper is violent and uncontrollable; his judgment foolisb 
and rash. Nevertheless, there a^e indications that |here is anothei 
side to his perifonaUty, that he inspires the .db^est loyalty, jmt 
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merely to himself as King but as a mao. Lear, in the broad 
jAristotelean sense, is a good man/The play as it develops will 
show how the weaknesses'^ of a good man can be as destructive 
as the ruthlessness of an evil man,'and these two stories run 
parallel. 

■ The second scene opens with Edmund, Gloucester’s bastard 
son. We have already seen Edmunjl and recognize him. He 
utters the first of his soliloquies, his self-dedication to Nature, his 
goddess. It has often been observed that Shakespeare used the 
word Nature in every possible meaning throughout the play, 
so that it becomes portentous and bitterly ironical, and indeed 
a kind of reflection of the nature of the man who uses it. Nature 
to Edmund is the Goddess of the Ruthless Beast, ev&y beast 
fqr his own prey. Edmund, indeed, in the develop,ment of drama, 
is a refinement of what was called the Machiavellian hero ^ the 
man who was unhindered by any human affections, moral sense 
tor other restraint. He is Natural Man, the natural son of his father.^ 

Here Edmund is at the beginning of his systematic clit^ 
towards the Jop. The first step is to displant his legitimate 
Jjrother. This he achieves by the device, stagey but not ineffective, 
of the false letter carefully planted for discovery by their old 
father, Gloucester, who in his own way is as hasty as Lear. 
It is noteworthy and hardly accidental that the destruction of 
iboth fathers begins with the yy^ord ‘Nothing’: ^ 

Gloucester. What paper were you reading? 

Bastard. Nothing my Lord. 

Gloucester. No? what needed then that terrible dispatch of 
it into your pocket? the quality of nothing, hath not such 
need to hide itself. Let’s see: come, if it be no thing , I shall 
not need spectacles. 

So loyal son and credulous father are set at odds, and Edmund 
is ready to take his fortunes as he finds them. 

The story returns to Lear. Some few weeks have passed. He 
is now an unwanted guest in Goneril’s house, he wd his hunted 
knights; and he is proving an unmitigated nuisance. Goneril has 
no love for her &&er, but her indig^tion is-justified. 

^ It wM until leoetidy one oftheixoi^oftfM English langvu^ that the commooet 
euphemssms for ‘bastard’ were ^natural* or ‘love’ oiildl 
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Goneril. Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of 
• his fools? 

Steward. Ay Madam. * 

Goneril. By day and night, he wrongs me, every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime, or other. 

That sets us all at odds: I’ll not endure it; 

His knights grow riotdhs, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. 

It iy an accurate picture of a tyrannical old man who has never 
cared for the feelings of others, especially his own children, and 
Lear, cai his return from hunting, confirms its truth: 

Let me not stay a jot for dinner, go get it ready. 

But tis our irritation witjb the old man grows, we are again 
reminded of the other side of Lear’s nature. Lear’s Fool follows 
him with a half-witted, spaniel-like devotion, and Kent, in spite 
of his forced banishment, returns disguised to protect his old 
master. 

I The quarrel between father and daughter flales^into a crisis.^ 
*Goneril has been working towards this climax and her rebuke 
of her old father is carefully prepared, bitter, insulting and 
threatening, but for all its unkindness, accurate. Lear cannoti 
understand her attitude or her complaint; daughters are not wontj 
'to rebuke their fafhers, and when sh^ follows his first bewildered 
surprise with a second denunciation as violent as the first, hel 
loses all restraint and hisses curses upon her: 

Hear Nature, hear dear Goddess, hear: 

Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful: 

Into her womb convey sterility. 

Dry up in her the organs of increase, 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her. If she must teem,^ 

Create her child of spleen, that it njay live 
And be a thwarj disnatur’d torment tcT her. 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth. 

With cadent tears fret channels in her checks. 

Turn alf her mother’s pains and benefits^ 
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To laughter, and contempt: that she may feel. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, t 

To have a thankless child. 

No curse could be more bitter. Whatever her unkindness, 
Goneril has not as yet deserved this. So Lear dashes away with 
his followers to seek the hospitality of his other daughter, 
f Shakespeare now interlinks the two stories by bringing Regan 
(and her husband Cornwall to Gloucester’s castle, and by in¬ 
creasing the feeling of impending trouble. Already there is 
tension between the two^ sisters and their husbands, and hints 
of. war—a promising situation for Edmund. It is deep night. 
{Edmund persuades his brother Edgar to flee and then by simu¬ 
lating a struggle he persuades Gloucester that i^gar is guilty of 
aeeking his father’s life. Edmund, thus draws on hnnself 
Gloucester’s approving favour: 

Loyal and natural boy. I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable “ 

—that is, legitimate heir. Thus the bastard has climbed the first 
step; he has supplanted his brother. Immediately upon this, 
Cornwall, Regan and their party are announced, and come upon 
the torch-lit stage—a skilful touch, with the hasty, unexplained 
night journey adding to the^^ense of sinister uj^ency. As soon as 
the party have gone in, Kent arrives to be greeted by Oswald, 
Goneril’s detested steward. Dawn is at hand. Kent allows himself 
the satisfaction of beating Oswald but the din brings Cornwall 
and Regan out from their rest and Kent is put into the stocks for 
intolerable insolence. Liks_his royal master, Kent suffers from 
■a n overhastv temper. Quiet remrm . ^e alternation of din and 
^q uiet throughout the play is worthy of notice. It .c ap Iwtdly be 
^pteaated' in the re adihg. ' 

At this point some break or distraction in the action is needed 
to give a sense of the passing of the hours during which Lear 
also is travelling tc(;(vards Gloucester’s castle. Edgar raters, 
passes across the front of the stage, annoipnees that he is about to 
disuse himself as*Poor Tom, the lunatic beggar, and disappears. 

It is now evening. Lear, foUtyved by his Fool, and escorted 
but by one gentleman arrives at Gloucester’s caslle to be greeted 
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by Kent from the stocks. Lear is in no condition for further shocks. ’ 
He is weary and mentally distressed. The sight of his messenger 
so ignominiously restrained is almost too much for him and fori 
the first time there are signs •of physical breakdown: 

Oh how this mother swells up toward my hearti 
Hysterica passio^ down thou climbing sorrow. 

Thy element’s below? 

Hysterica passio was a feeling of heart in the mouth, giddiness in\ 
the head and*pain in the chest, a symptom of a heart beginning 
to be overstrained. Henceforward, the thumping of Lear’s heart¬ 
beats becomes almost audible. 

At last Regan and Cornwall come out to greet the old man and 
he receives his next shock. Instead of love, Regan offers him col 4 
p olit&es s and the advice •that as he is old he should be ruled; 
he had best cetum and apologize to Goneril. Lear is touched 
on the raw and again breaks out into cursing Goneril. As his 
words grow wilder and almost out of control, his outburst is 
interrupted by the trumpet call, announcing. thf arrival of 
Goneril herself. Both sisters, hand m hand, turn on their fathe r 
and deprive him of his supporters and his dignity, f or to Lear 
hi s hundred knights are as much a symbol of his own imp ortance 
as a protection. 

Goneril. Heir me my Lord; 

What need you five and twenty? Ten? Or five? 

To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 

When Regan adds, ‘What need one?’ L ear in his own estimatio n 
i s stripped naked. His endurance and self-control are now almo st 

O reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous, 

Allow not Nature, more than Nature needs: 

Man’s life is che^ as beast’s. Thou art a Lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, * 

Why Nature needs not what thou gorgeot^ wear’st. 
Which scarcely keeps th& warm, but for taoe need, 
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You Heavens, give me that patience, patience I need^ 
You see me here, you Gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as' age, wretphed in both. 

If it be you that stir these daughters* hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much. 

To bear it tamely: touch me with noble anger. 

And let not women’s weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. No you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall —1 will do such things. 

What they are yet, I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earthi You think I’ll weep, • 

No, I’ll not weep. I have full cause of weeping. 

But this heart shall break into a hundred thousaAd,flaws 
Ot ere I’ll weep: O fool, I shsUl go mad. 

And the first rumblings of the storm are heard as Lear again 
dashes away into the night, followed by the Fool and Kent. 

^ To a man suffering from intolerable strain and anguish. Nature 
g^ts four’degrees of relief: words, t^s, madness, death. Lear 
has early exhausted the relief of words; Cordelia angers him and 
she is cursed; Goneril hurts him and she is cursed with superlative 
im precatio ns. He will not allow himself to weep; the next state 
{nust be madness, unless his throbbing heart snaps first. 
iGloucester returns and a brief conversation &ds the scene: 

Gloucester. The King is in high rage. 

* CoRNWAix. Whither is he going? 

Gloucester. He calls to horse, but will I know not whither. 

Cornwall. 'Tis best to give him way, he leads himself. 

Goneril. My Lord, entreat him by no means to stay. y 

Gloucester. Alack the night comes on, and the high winds 
Do sorely ruffle, for many miles about 

*’ There’s scarce a bush. 

Regan. O sir,<to wilful men, ^ 

•• The injuries that they themselves procure, 

, Must be thdr schoohnasters; shut up your doors. 

Re is att^ded with a desperate train, * 
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And what they may incense him to, being apt, 

, To have his ear abus’d, wisdom bids fear. 

Cornwall. Shut up your ^oors my Lord, ’tis a wild night. 

My Regan counsels well: come out o’ th’ storm. 

In these few lines Shakespeare has packed a world of meaning— 
the tension increasing between Gloucester and the two sisters, 
the whole setting for the scenes of Lear’s destruction which are 
to follow, the night, the pitiless storm and in the final shutting 
of the doors, the symbol of his abandonment by his merciless 
daughters. 

Without pause the action passes into the storm. Kent and a 
gentleman, both seeking the King, briefly exchange news that 
war bety^eten the two Dukes is imminent and that Cordelia, and 
her husband the French lining, have landed in England. Theif 
Lear enters, his escort reduced to the chilled and terrified Fool. 
He is in a state of tgnpestou s exaltation, as if the thunders were 
his rebellious ministers. In this wild ecstasy he begins to, see into 
the heart of things: 

Let the great Gods 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp’d of Justice. Hide the^, thou bloody hand; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simular of virtue 
That art incestuous. Caitiff, to pieces shake 
That under covert, and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life. Close pent-up guilts, 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadul summoners grace. 

And then, in a pause between the crashes of thunder, he suddenly 
cries out: 

I am a man. 

More sinn’d against, than sinning. 

And f br the first time we realize that his punishment is too much. 

Wi^ this realization begins the purging of Lear, and also ^t 
purging of the spectators which is the mark of deep ttagedy. 
The play has bedi full enough fitry already; we4re now about 
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to enter upon the tensest scenes of passion and emotion. 
Shakespeare had an exquisite touch; too much suffering and. the 
senses grow numb; too‘little and our emotions are not fully 
stirred. To keep a balance he alternates the scenes of Lear’s 
sudering with the story of Gloucester, so that the one intensifies 
the other. As Lear wanders off to find the sheltering hovel, the 
action returns to a brief glimpse Gloucester and Edmund. 
Gloucester, in his blind trust of his now favoured son, reveals 
to Edmimd his loyalty to Lear and the threats of Cornwall. So 
Edmund is prepared for the next step—the suppkmting of his 
fiither. 

We return to Lear. Kent has met the King and the Fool, and 
at last they reach shelter. Lear’s outlook has changed somewhat, 
^rom exaltation he has passed into a mood of philosophical 
contemplation: • 

Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious Storm 
Invades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee, 

IBut where the greater malady is fix’d, • 

'The lesfer-is scarce felt. Thou ’Idst shun a bear. 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea. 

Thou ’Idst meet the bear i’ th’ mouth; when the mind’s free. 
The body’s delicate: 


And through it all Lear’s heart-beats are now beginning to become 
an obsession: * 

the tempest in my mind. 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

‘ Save what beats there, filial ingratitude. 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t? But I will punish home; 

No, I will weep no more; in such a night. 

To shut me out? Pour on, I will endure: 


In such a night as this? O Regan, Goneril, 

Your old kind fadier, whose frank heart gave all, 
O that way madness lies, let me shun that: 


No mote of ihat. ^ • j 

is diahging ijefote our eyes. The fierce, thoughtless, irascible 


t beemnm 


osophv; 
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Nay get thee in—^he says to the Fool—^1^11 pray 
and then I’ll sleep. 

\ Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

Now shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 
j From such season# as these? O 1 have ta’en 
I Too little care of this: take physic. Pomp, 
i Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

• That thou mayst shake the superflux to them. 

And show the Heavens more just. 


And then his sanity breaks. 

We l^st*saw Edgar as he paused in his flight to explain that 
he hc^ed to escape pursxyt by disguising himself as a lunatic? 
beggar. We recognize him now when a loathsome object, clad 
only in a filtJiy blanket, crawls shrieldng from the back of the 
stage. The sight is too much for Lear. His mind gives, and he is 
li fted to that higher plane of insanity where^ like some meta - 
physical or modern poe^he sees a s imilarity bet\freen the un- 
li keliest Images of thought and teelmg . With Intense interest 
and curiosity be asks: ‘Didst thou give all to thy daughters? 
And art thou come to this?’ 

So the dialogue continues between the triplicity of madmen: 
Lear, quite mad, ^dgar simulating* lunacy, and the shivering 
Fool, adding his occasional half-witted barb. Lear’s lunacy has 
always an inner exalted sanity, and as he contemplates the naked 
bedlam fi? Jias a yisiaa.,Q£th€ true nature of nian:i 


Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou ow’st 
the worm no silk; the beast, no hide; the sheep, no wool; the 
cat, no perfume. Ha? here’s three on’s are sophisticated. Thou 
art the thing itself; unaccommodated man [i.e. man without 
the trimmings] is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off you lendings: come, unbutton here. 

But the Fool restrains him: • 

Prithee nuncle be <iontented, ’tis a naugpty night to s\^im 
in. 


w ^ which«hould be laid alox^ide Haxnlet’s speech;^What a piece of 
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Gloucester now approaches and with Kent^s aid leads the King 
away to shelter. 

These mad scenes arc so heart-ynding that no audience can 
e ndure too niudi without some distraction . A brief passage 
between Cornwall and the Bastard follows. Edmund has betrayed 
his father and achieved his next aim. Cornwall is waiting to 
apprehend Gloucester as a traitor, and he has already promoted 
Edmund to be Earl of Gloucester in his father’s place. 

Then back to Lear, who has been led to shelter with the Fool 
and the Bedlam. Lear’s mind has reverted to his daughters. He 
will arraign them straight, and with the Fool on one side and the 
Bedlam on the other, he sits in imaginary justice, first on Goneril, 
then on Regan: 

‘ Then let them anatomize Regan:, see what 1()reeds abo^at her 
heart. Is there any cause in Nature that makes these hard-hearts? 


But at last relief seems possible; if only Lear can be persuaded 
to sleep. Nature may work his cure. He has ht.rdly closed his 
eyes when Gloucester hastily returns. There is a plot to murder 
^Lear and he must be hurried away to Dover and safety. So once 
more Lear is denied rest and Gloucester goes back to what is 
waiting for him. 

So far, Shakespeare has spared us crude physical horrors. 
Lear has. suffered beyond«endurance for t^e wrong done to 
Cordelia, but Nature has mercifully taken away his sanity. To 
[Gloucester no such mercy is shown. Cornwall and Regan have 
sent Edmund away with Goneril, and they wait impatiently for 
their victim. When he comes, they turn on him and abuse him. 


They bind him to a chair and then put out his eyes. _ Qn,thg,^s]La^e 
[the Physical liorror of this scctie is and gkQtt]id.he 


ay IS to be acted it must neither be mitigated nor 


or th^,StMl 5 pity and terror .qf thejB^igcdy « lessened. 
Nevertheless, some immediate vengeance is at hsmd whdi one 
of .the servants, unable to endure the cruelty of his master, tries 
to save Gloucester, and in the fight Cornwall is fatally wooded. 
So Gloucester, li^ his master, is turned out of doors—^to smell 
his‘way to Dover. He, too, ^ been justly but bru^y pupishcd , 
first for the otiginal sin. •whi<hihe^t 

n8t& of his treatOMai^h^ 
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Hitherto, the plot has been developing in two main channels; 
for*the most part the story of Lear and his daughters and the 
story of Gloucester and his sons have Am parallel with alternate 
and occasionally merging scenes. Hereafter the pattern becomes 
more complicated and demands careful attention. Mad Lear j § 
on his way to Poveiy- followed by l>lind Gloucester to be led, 
though as yet he does not re^alize it, by Edgar, his own true son. 
Meanwhile, Edmund’s fortunes have removed him from his father 
and are still in the ascendant. He is Earl of Gloucester; the next 
move will make him Duke of Albany, for Goneril has al¬ 
ways despised her ineifective husband and is already in love. 
But now complications arise, for Cornwall is dead and Regan i 
a widow. 

The detailed development of the fourth Act is worth following 
closely, for it is cleverly worked out. The first scene begins with 
Edgar, as yet* unaware of the blinding of his father. He is alone 
and well disguised as the filthy beggar and he utters the com¬ 
m onplace but optimistic philosophy that while there is life there 
is hope: • ^ 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d. 

Than still contemn’d and flattered, to be worst: 

The lowest and most dejected thing of Fortune, 

Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear: 
pThe lamentfible change is frofli the best, 

(The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then. 

Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace: 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst, * 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. 

But there is no optimism in this play. The immediate and ironical 
comment is: 

' Enter Gloucester^ blind and bloody, led by an old man; and 
"Edgar finishes his speech; 

But who comes here? My father poorly led? • 

• World, world, O worldl • ^ 

But that thy straflge mutations make ua hate thee, • 
Life would not yield to age, 

spfee Fate. So Edgar, still 
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unknown to his father, takes charge and they too set out for 
Dover. 

The second scene passes to Gqneril, Edmund and Oswald. 
Gonedl learns from her steward dut Albany, her husband, is 
beginning to behave strangely; she opdnly declares her passion 
for Edmund and invites him to be her mate. Edmund goes back 
to his command and Albany appeurs; husband and wife now 
detest each other. 

Three short, quick scenes follow: Kent learns that Cordelia 
has landed in England and has received his letter concerning 
Lear; Cordelia, whom we have not seen since the first scene of 
all, gives orders that her soldiers are to search for Lear afad bring 
him in; Regan intercepts Oswald, tries to get from him Goneril’s 
fetter to Edmund and reveals the coming comf)lications: „ 

My Lord is dead: Edmund, and I have talk’xi. 

And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your Lady’s: you may gather mpre: 

‘ If you 4o find him, pray you give him this: 

And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 

I pray desire her call her wisdom to her. 

r These four brief scenes, which shoxild be played without pause 
land quickly, lead up to the next high moments of pity and terror, 
'a^d to an episode which h puzxling and xmsatisfactory when 
rea<L but can be very moving when boldly acted. 

Gftmeester has shown that he proposes to end his life by leaping 
down ftpm the Cliffs of Dover and Edgar has planned to save 
him by a^ttick. He pretends that they are now standing on the 
verge and ^ sheer vivid description creates the illusion: 

Come on sir, here’s the place: stand still: how fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway ait 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire: dreadfiil trade: 
Methinks he seems no bigger th^n his head. 

The fishermen, that walk’d upon the beach 
Appeal like mice: and yc^d tall anchoring bark. 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
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Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 

That on th* unnumber’d idle pebble chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn,*and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.^ 

Gloucester is convinced. He kneels in prayer, then rises, leaps 
forward, falls, and for a while lies quiet and senseless, 
j In the reading, the effect is flat and rather meaningless. In the 
performance, when Gloucester merely gives a little hop into the 
air and crumples to the ground, the incident is ludicrously 
unconvincing, an d almost comic in its anti-climax, for even a 
man newly blinded would know that he had never fallen from 
any vast height. On the stage of the Globe, however, Gloucester’s 
fall«could be realistic enough if he dropped from the balcony 
above. The eight lines of’ prayer uttered before his leap are just 
long enough to give Edgar time to descend from the upper stage 
and reappear on the lower in his new guise as yokel. So played, 
there is actuaf noise, fall, pause and stunned horror which again 
stir the emotions after the comparative quiet‘of® the preceding 
scenes. An audience which has sat through the madding of Lear 
and the blinding of Gloucester needs quite a powerful stimulus 
to be again aroused. 

Thus Gloucester, though dazed and shaken, is again persuaded 
^to wait for the natural end of his tife. And then once more the 
two injured fathers meet; as the stage direction on the Folio text 
curtly notes, Efiter Lear, mad. Lear’ s ma dness is more violen t 
th an before. The very dregs of his mind have been stirred to* thc 
I surtaceT^but for all his incoherence, there is a kind of wild sense 
i n the jumblf of his thoughts, as he imagmes himself King again , 
recruiting his army for vengeance, but at the same time over- 
coascious -of the rottenness of human nature, women as well as 
inen.2 Cordelia’s rescue party approach, but he avoids them for 
the moment by running away, leaving Gloucester and Edgar 
alone once more. There is still more violence when Oswald on 
his iway to Edmund comes upon them "and thinks to win the 

^ It may be added as a gloss that Shakespeare’s Company visited Dover on tout 
in September, 1606. 

^ For a dne analysis of this speccii, see Shakespeare's Sigpifieanees by Edmund 
Blunden. 
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reward offered for Gloucester’s head, but Edgar saves his father’s 
life and Oswald is killed. So Goneril’s letter falls into the hand 
of her enemies, and as Edgar rolls the body into its hasty shallow 
grave, the distant drum symbolizes the approaching battle. 
f Thence back to G>rdclia and to a passage unsurpassed for 
Kheer beauty and pathos. At last Lear has reached safety and 
succour in Cordelia’s care. It is their«first meeting since he cast 
her out. He is asleep, and she kneels before him waiting for him 
to awake. When he opens his eyes he is sane but dazed. His first 
sight is Cordelia’s face tear-wet, gazing into his eyes Vith infinite 
pity, and his first thought is that she is a blessed spirit come to 
comfort a poor damned soul: 

You do me wrong to take me out o’ th’ gravtf,', 

Thou art a soul in bliss, but I^am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, and mine own tears 
Do scald, like molten lead. 

Cordelia. Sir, do you know me? 

Lear. Yoti are a spirit I know, when did you die? 

Cordelia. Still, still, far wide. 

Doctor. He’s scarce awake, let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been? Where am I? Fair daylight? 

I am mightily abus’fl; I should e’en die with pity 
To see another thus. I know not what to say: 

I will not swear these are my hands: let’s see, 

I feel this pin prick, would I were assur’d 
Of my condition. 

Cordelia. O look upon me sir. 

And hold your hand in benediction o’er me. 

You must not kneel. 

Lear. Pray do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish fond old man. 

Fourscore an*^ upward, not an hour more, nor less: 
And to de&l plainly, 

I fear I am' not in my perfect mind. 

Methii^s I should know^you, and know this man. 

Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
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What place this is: and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments: nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me. 
For, as I am a man, I think this Lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cordelia. And so I am: I am. 


Lear. Be your teari wet? yes Taith: 1 pray weep not; 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it: 

I know you do not love me, for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong. 

You have some cause, they have not. 


S o the purging of Lear is complete. The old ty rant has b ecome 
bless^ an,4^ be atik^ 

The last Act is packejl close with incident. Even before the 
[battle begins, the two sisters are openly quarreling over Edmund, 
^who is cynically amused at the dilemma: 


To both these sisters have I sworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung ^ 

Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take? 
Both? One? Or neither? Neither can be enjoy’d 
If both remain alive: to take the widow 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril, 
And h|rdly shall I carry ^ut my side. 

Her husband being alive. 


But already he sees the summit of his ambitions within reach: 

As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear and to Cordelia, 

The battle be done, and they within our power. 

Shall never see his pardon: for my state. 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 


Edmund has gone far. He started as a homeless bastard; the 
Dukedom of Cornwall, or Albany—or both—are his fof the 
asking; and the crown itself is not far ofF^ 

'Aie story has now bjeome exceedingly confplicated and it needs 
considerable dexterity to keep the diflFereht threads frofh an 
inextricable entanglement. Shakespeare achieves^ this by another; 
series of short* scenes of varying speed and tendon. Before the 
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battle, Edgar, still disguised, hands Gonerirs guilty letter to 
Albany and promises that if he is victorious he will vindicate the 
truth of the accusation. 

/ The battle follows, short and vague, indicated only by the usual 
[drums and trumpets, and rightly so, for a long drawn-out series 
of battle scenes, €uch as end the tragedy of Julius Caesar^ would 
be inappropriate and would dissipates the excitement. Brief and 
^simple but adequate symbolism is Alarum wfthtff; enter 

with drum and colours, Lear, Cordelia, and soldiers over the stage, and 
exeunt. Or, as the Quarto more exactly describes it— 'E^ter the 
powers of Trance over the stage, Cordelia with her father in her hand. 

Edgar brings in his blinded father. He goes out to discover 
the issue of the battle: Alarum and retreat within. Edgar returns 
in haste. Gloucester again falls into despair when he learns that 
Lear has lost the battle and is a prisoner. Even Edgar, though 
he is the one persistent optimist in the play, can offer no greater 
comfort than the stark comment: 

Men must endure 

Thefr g'oing hence, even as their coming hither, 

Ripeness is all. 

When they have gone out, the tension slackens for a moment 
with the second procession: ^ / 

Enter in conquest with drum and colours. Bastard, Eear and Cordelia, 
/IS prisoners, Soldiers, Captain. ’ ^ 

Learns fortunes have again touched the bottom of the scale, but 
he is for the fftst time supremely happy. He has Cordelia; and 
to be with Cordelia, even in prison, is to be like two singing 
J>irds in a cage: 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The Gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee? 

He that parts us, shall bring a brand from Heaven, 

And fire us hence, like foxes [he is back again in imagination 
^in the old happy days when Cordelia was his little girl, and 
he lapses into baby talk]— 

" Wipe thinf eyes. 

The good-years [the bogey men] shall devour them, flesh and 
c fefl, 

Wc"ll see ^em starve first: come. 
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But even as they are led away we can foresee their danger. 
Eflmund sends his Captain after them. 

After these short scenes, Shakespeare again fills his stage. 
Albany, Regan, Goneril a*nd their soldiers return from their 
victory and the quarrel between the sisters is resumed. But 
Albany is a changed man; he is at last aroused. As Regan publicly 
proclaims that she means tp marry Edmund, Albany arrests him 
for high treason, and the pent-up fury breaks like the sudden 
quarrel of four mongrel c^s. Regan first succumbs, and is led 
away to die^of the poison which Goneril has served her. 

Once more Shakespeare alters the pace and shifts the interest,] 
Edmu^id has challenged all comers to attack his honour. His* 
right of combat is granted and in due pompous chivalric form a 
herald, proclaiijis the contest and issues the general challenge. 
Thr^e times the trumpet is sounded. In the reading we miss 
these strident notes, so effective on the open-air stage, and the 
for mality of medieval conib at. The unknown opponent appears 
concealed in lys full armour. The combatants in the usual manner 
defy each other, and then they close. ^ 

These single combats, so curtly described in a stage direction,! 
are poor reading, and indeed, seldom convincing to modern’ 
audiences; they lack reality because neither actors nor spectators 
have enough knowledge of sword-play which nowadays is little] 
more than the amusement of a fe\j athletes with a taste for the] 
antique. On the*stage of the Globe, and in an age when men 
wore and used their swords, sword fights were more vital and 
realistic. Edmund is mortally wounded and falls. It may perhaps' 
be objected that for the first and only time in the play Shakespeare 
has allowed poetic justice to prevail, but yet even in life the 
Edmunds of this world seldom escape final disaster; for one 
Cromwell who dies in his bed there are a dozen Hitlers and 
Mussolinis who die violently. With the fall of Edmund, Goneril 
betrays herself and rushes out desperate. Edgar at last is revealed 
and vindicated, but the disasters which have been so long 
ripening now fall quickly. Old Gloucester is dead, as Edgar 
tells*us; his flawed heart broke at the revelation of the true son’s 
love and loyalty. Goneril is next; she has Stabbed herself and 
joined her sister, which inspires the gasping Bas tard with his 
last grim jestj * * " 
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I was contracted to them both, all three 
Now marry in an instant. 

When the bodies of the two sisters are carried on to the stage, 
Edmund is at last moved to attempt his one good deed—to 
save Lear and Cordelia. In the fury and confusion of these 
crowded moments we had forgotten the old King and his 
daughter. We are soon reminded as, from the back of the stage, 
Lear staggers in bearing Cordelia dead in his arms, 
r Whatever might have happened to Goneril, Regan, Edmund, 
[Gloucester or Lear, at least they deserved punishment in greater 
or less degree, but Cordelia, especially in these latter scenes, has 
shone like a candle in the general darkness, like a good deed in 
a haughty world. We are spared nothing. There is no dignity 
even in her death. She is hanged like the lowest* thief by order 
of Edmund, the Bastard. For Lear this is the last affliction. 
During the time of his madness his throbbing heart had subsided, 
for when the mind breaks the body no longer suffers. Now he 
has just strength to carry Cordelia and to lay hej body on the 
ground. He laieels beside her, an old, old man, exhausted and 
ij^azed, comprehending little of what is said to him. 

For a few moments it seems as if the play is about to end 
according to the old story, with Lear restored to his kingdom, 
as Albany begins what would in other plays be the closing 
speech; indeed, it w4s probally Shakespeare’s intention to make 
us feel that we had already reached the end: j 

You Lords and noble friends, know our intent, 

‘ What comfort to this great decay may come. 

Shall be appli’d. For us we will resign. 

During the life of this old Majesty 

To him our absolute power, you to your rights. 

With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
" The cup of their deservings: 

We wait almost for tfie final rhyme, when suddenly there is a 
change in Lear. Ips old heart can endure no more. Albany 
abruptly breaks off with 'O, see, see*, and all attention is centred 
on the old King: 
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And my poor fool is hangM: no, no, no life? 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life. 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more. 
Never, never, ne^r, never, never. 

Pray you undo this button. Thank you sir, 

^Do you see this? Look on her? Look her lips, 
Lo^jhereJookjthere. 


Bradley chose to regard Lear’s final words as a cry of ecstasy 
caused by the sudden illusion that Cordelia had opened her lips 
and was alive, so that Lear’s last conscious moment was one of 
joy. Surely Bradley is wrong. There is no joy in this play; nor 
did Slflakespeare yield at the last to any kind of softening. When 
a parent receives sudden news of the death of a child, there is at 
firsts wild incredulity, a refusal to believe, but in a while this 
emotion succumbs to reason and then follows a black darkness i 
of the soul Vhich expresses itself almost in Lear’s words: ^ 


Tho^’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never. 

• 

Lear’s last words are not triumphant, but the low cry of utter 
despair, of a heart broken, as he finally realises that Cordelia is, 
indeed, gone for ever. And so he dies and Kent will follow him 
soon. 

Lear has neveifbeen a popular pity. It is tbo moving and there 
is no escape from its terrors. Indeed, inevitability is another 
quality necessary to deep tragedy, which can only perform its 
cleansing function when the author is utterly merciless with Jbis 
audience. Weaklings should avoid the ruthless purgation of deep 
tragedy. ' 
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MACBETH 


M acbeth has been extravagantly over-praised. It is the 
weakest of Shakespeare’s great tragedies and so full of 
blemishes that it is hard to believe that one mai? wrote 
it,* Indeed, most editors agree at least that the play was partly 
revised after Shakespeare’s time. Even Chambers gr^ts that "{he 
text has been abridged and that ‘probably there has also been 
some interpolation’.' The ranting speeches of the bloody 
captain in Act I, Scene 2, the interchange of songs between 
Hecate and thb witches, and the song and dance at the beginning 
of Act IV, Scene i, are hardly in Shakespeare’s best manner. 
Thomas Jdiddleton, who a few years later wrote a play called 
The W itch, wherein the songs mentioned in the Hecate scenes 
are given *in full, is often suspected as being the author of these 
passages. - *' f 

There is also some external evidence of revision. Simon 
Forman, astrologer and quack, recorded in a notebook some 
deflcails of plays which he saw at the Globe Theatre in 1611. 
Amongst them was Macbeth, of which he gives a fairly long and 
accurate synopsis, in the course of which he notes: 

‘And when Mack Beth had murdred the Kinge, the blod 
on his handes could not be washed of by Any means, nor 
• from his wiues handes, which handled the bloddi daggers in 
hiding them, By which means they became both much amazed 

and Af&onted.’^ , 

• » 
c 

Tlbete is no trace of this incidoit in the play as now known. 
Moreover, had the incident survived, it would have given 

' ^ Pdnted Li E. K. Qiambets* Sbakttpwt, 337*338. 
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additional point to several of Lady Macbeth’s speeches in the 
Sleep-walking Scene. 

Apart, however, from Ae passagfts usually condemned by 
editors as interpolations or later additions, there are several 
signs that the reviser was not solely to blame for all the imper¬ 
fections in the play, and that Shakespeare himself had a colla¬ 
borator; probably also that they were together revising or 
rewriting a yet older play. The end rhymes, for instance, through¬ 
out the later scenes are peculiarly flatulent: 

• 

" ‘The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

^ Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear/ 

‘I^will not be afraid of death and bane, 

^ 'Till Birnam Forest come to Dunsinane/ 

• 

‘Were I from Dunsinane away, and clear. 

Profit again should hardly draw me here.’ 

‘Do we»but find the tyrant’s power to-night. 

Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. . , 

Make all our trumpets speak, give them all breath. 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood, and death.’ 

‘Receive what cheer you may, ' 

The nigh^is long, that new finds the day’— 

—a remark which might have been made by a lesser man than 
Shakespeare. 

En^lrkymes, however, are hardly a fair test. The diflereflce 
between Shakespeare at his best and mete bombast can be seen 
by comparing two small scenes —Act II, Scene 4 , and Act HI, 
Scene 6 —^which both serve to link up greater episodes. The first 
begins thus: 

E»Ur Ross, with an old man 
Old Man. Threescore and ten I can r^embet well. 

Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
'Hours dreadful, and things strange: but diis sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Ross. Ha, good &ther, , , 

Thou seesi the Heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
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Threatens his bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day, 

And yet dark Night strangles the travelling lamp: 

Is’t Night’s predorfiinance, or the Day’s shame, - 
' That Darkness does the face of Earth entomb. 

When living light should kiss it? 

Neither the rhythms nor the forced ^d fantastic image of dark 
Night strangling a travelling lamp are in the manner of 
Shakespeare, at least not of Shakespeare mature and sober. 
Compare this stuff with the subtle tones and hints in Lennox’s 
spee^ at the beginning of Act HI, Scene 6: 

My former speeches, have but hit your thoughts 
Which can interpret farther: only I say 
Things have been strangely borne. The giacious Dupcan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: marry he was dead: 

And the right valiant Banquo walk’d too late. 

Whom you may say (if *t please you) Fleance killed. 

For Fleance fled; men must not walk too lute. 

Who aannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? Damned fact. 

How it did grieve MacbethI Did he not straight 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear. 

That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too: 

For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive 
To hear the men deny’t. 

This is Shakespeare at his best. 

Another sign of collaboration is glaring inconsistency. In 
Act I, Scene a—^in a passage generally condemned by editors— 
Ross comes to King Duncan and describes the battle which 
Macbeth has so triumphantly won: 

r 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted hf that most disloyal trajtor. 

The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict. 

Till tha^ Bellona’s bridegrpom, lapp’d in proof. 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
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Point against point, rebellious atm ’gainst atm, 

, Curbing his lavish spirit: and to conclude. 

The victory fell on us. • 

• 

It might be presumed that Macbeth would have known that 
Cawdor was a vanquished traitor with small hope of mercy, but 
yet, in the next scene, when the witches hail him as Thane of 
Cawdor, Macbeth is astounded and comments: 

the Thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman. 

A few lines later, when Ross and Angus enter and announce to 
Macbeth that he has been made Thane of Cawdor, Angus 
explains that Cawdor is under sentence of death but he is not 
quite sure why* it might almost have been assumed that Ross 
wouTd have told him. Shakespeare could be careless, but even 
his memory .was hardly so short. 

'The characterization, moreover, throughout the play is un- 
^ usually slight. Jn his other mature tragedies, Shakespeare was as 
careful of his lesser characters as of his greater, hje was at con¬ 
siderable pains_^ to give real personality^ to Hojatio,' Polonius, 
Laertes and Osric in Hamlet-, to Roderigo, Cassio and ferabantio 
in Othello-, to Kent', Oswalld and the'Fool in LsariXo Enobarbus, 
Pompey and Octavius in Antony and Cleopatra.)^ Macbeth there 
is a brief comment on Banquo and ^suggestion’that Duncan was 
a kindly but ineffectual old man, but the others —Ross, Angus, 
Lennox, Macduff—are merely speakers of lines, without life,’ 
identity or individuality. Even Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ^re 
slightly drawn, compared with Claudius and Gertrude in Hamlet 
or Goneril and her husband in "Lear. Macbeth is thus a very patchy 
play, and the more closely it is examined the more obvious ate 
the signs of hasty writing, and particularly where, one would 
expect them—^in the last scenes., J 
There may be an adequate explanation of the unevennesses of 
^the play. MacTsietb was obviously int^dedfor the pleasure oj the 
Company’s patron, l^ing James I, In the vision of the eight 
Kings, who were to be^-the posterity of Banquo, the last bears a 
glass which reveals a long line of descendant carrying two-ffold 
b^s and treble sceptres. Most conspicuous of all, in Act IV, 
Scene j, a^jcpiitjl jinnecess^ doctor is brought in to eive a little 
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discourse on the divine gift of healing the ‘King’s Evil’ by touch, 
which descends to the succeeding royalty. Moreover, Shakespeare 
alters his story. In Holinsiicd’s Chronicle, Banquo is an accessory 
to the murder of Duncan, but ^hakespeare was careful to absolve 
him from all complicity, for Banquo was the ancestor of King 
James. 

lit seems likely, therefore, that M^icbetb was a play hurriedly 
put together for a royal performance, just as, according to 
tradition, partially corroborated by the title page. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was written for Queen Elizabeth in a fortnight.) 

The evidence for the date of the writing of Macbeth points to 
the year j.606 . As it happens, there was a very notable occasion 
in the summer of 1606, when the King’s Players were called upon 
to display their virtuosity before their master. On the i 7th July, 
there appeared in the Thames a small, fleet bearing His Majesty 
of Denmark, King Christian, brother to King James’s Queen. 
The royal visit had long been promised, but owing to the difficulty 
and slowness of communications, the date was,uncertain, and 
the actual arrijrakof King Christian was xmexpected. Nevertheless, 
with a good deal of bustle by the Masters of Ceremonies, quite 
a creditable programme was arranged and the royal visitor and 
his train departed a month later amid a shower of fireworks, 
leaving behind them ample confirmation of Hamlet’s tribute 
to the drinking powers of fhe Danes. ^ For these festivities the 
King’s Players presented three plays at Greenwich and Hampton 
Court, ‘before His Majesty and the King of Denmark’. One of 
thicse, I suggest, was Macbeth. If so, many of the weaknesses in 
Macbeth can be explained. 

The King’s Players are ordered to present a play of Scottish 
history before their master. They are reminded that last summer, 
on his visit to Oxford, the King had been particularly gratified 
at one entertainment performed for him when three small boys, 
dressed as n3nnphs, greeted him fa a Latin dialogue, reminding 
hin\ of the ancient legend of the Three Weird Sisters who had 
prophesied the fviturp glories of Banquo’s descendants. Th 
time being short, Shakespeare, as on othfr occasions, goes fo thil' 
bo:if where the old‘play books are kqpt and he is provided with 
a collaborator or hack, to whom he assigns certain minor scenes 

‘Seep.V 
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—^Act I, Scene 2, when news of the battle is brought to Duncan; 
Act II, Scene 4, the explanatory scene to link the murder of 
Duncan and the coronation^ of Macbeth. 

Shakespeare makes good progress up to the end of Act III, 
Scene 4, and then the dtelivery of the manuscript becomes urgent.'' 
His inspiration flags when he comes to Act IV, Scene 3, and the 
best he can do is to go baok to Holinshed’s Chronicle and follow 
it closely in a long and not very exciting conversation between 
Malcolm and Macduff. By the time he reaches the final Act, he 
can only work on the Macbeth passages, leaving it to his partner^ 
to deal with old Siward, Malcolm and army, and to produce such 
stuff a^: 

IVUCDUFF.^ Let our just censures 
• Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siward. The time approaches. 

That v^ll with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe: 

Thoughts speculative, their unsure hopes relate. 

But certain issue, strokes must arbitrate. 

Towards which, advance the war. 

’Exeunt marching. 

So the Tragee^.o/^Macbeth is delivered, rehearsed and performed. 
Some years later the play is again revised and altered, probably 
for a Court performance. Music and dances are added, some cuts 
are made and some new matter is substituted. • 

Now all this is admittedly guesswork, but some kind of 
hypothesis is necessary to explain why Shakespeare, who wrote 
Lear in this same year, ^06, and Antony and Cleopatra not long 
afterwards, could in this one play alone of the batch written in 
these brilliant years, have been content with character s_so wo<^en 
^ or have written passages which are so far below his usual sltan^d 
and unlike anything he wrote later. • 

MacbejJ^,^*^^^ mastfqxiece, like the,.canvas 

V wKdh the.mastct:.feFcaretuliy pamt^ £he face and hands, 
^caving the rest merely^ sketched^ The critic, if he is to be a just 
commentator ^d not simply |o echo the usual eulogies, cannot^ 
therefore treat Macbeth quitQ in the same vay as more finished 
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pUys.i Nor is Macbeth in the truest sense a deep ttagedyi|jBi^ no 
stretch of charity cai^Iacbeth be considered a good man ot a 
sympathetic c^ractg^^Jybe best that can be said for hinTis that 
he is sensitive and in^ginative, and utters his sentiments with 
fine gloquence.tIt is doubtless some excuse that he is dominated 
by a jirife who is without any moral sense, who is utterly ruthless, 
and so lacking in imagination that she finds high satisfaction in 
the prospect of the murder of her king when he is also her guest. 
Macbeth is less simple-minded. He knows not only that he is 
committing a wrong which nothing can justify, but that he will 
receive his punishment even in this world, whatever may await 
him in the next.^o mortal sin he thus adds immortal stilpidity. 

(.Although the play most certainly thrills and harrows us-in-its 
greatest scenes, it d oes no t at the end leave us with any senge of 
utter purgation, and such pity as we ftel is not for Macbeth but 
for his vicEitggi It may also be noted that with most “professional 
actors MacBetb has the reputation of being consistently unlucky, 
and bad luck'is usually the result of bad '^o^.j^acheth, therefore, 
is not so muchfa tragedy, but rather a loosely constructed Chronicle 
Play, with a villain as hero, on die pattern of Richard III, to which 
it has certain resemblances.^In considering Macbeth,-thecefote, 
it is as well not to try to make out a rhetorical case for those 
qualities which it does not possess, but rather to appreciate 
certain excellencies which Sh^espeare nowhere else surpassed, 
^4.The play opens with a brief scene of the three witches; twelve 
lines o^y.|If there was an old play bdiind Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
we may suspect that it began with asy Induction of the Three 
Fates, as Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy opens with Revenge and the 
Ghost of Don Andrea, and as the German version of Hamlet — 
Fratricide Punished —opens with Night and the Three Furies. Tljfi. 
purpose of the first meeting of the witches is presumably to create 
atmosphere and to show that the Powers of Evil, to which these 
repulsive old women are ministers, are dominant in the fate of, 
Scotland. I The opening scene is not impressive and T doubt 
whedier Shy playgperthas ever been thrilled by it in the ^ame, 
way, for example, ^ he can be thrilled Hy the Ghost in the fid|f 
Scene of Hamlet.\ Indeed, the normal reaction 'of an audience is 
to titter, not because modems noi longer believe,in witches, but 
because the natural, setting for these particti^ witches is the 
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Christmas Pantomime; we can hardly imagine them crouching 
beside the wayside gibbet or raking over a newly dug grave. 
They are not terrifying, particularly because they speak in short, 
rhymed lines, which are selSom impressive and at times are sheer 
doggerel. No actress, however expert, can get very far with such 
lines as— 

But in a sieve I’ll thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tail, 

. rU do. I’ll do, and I’ll do. 

'^fter the witches have gone, the plot moves quickly. News 
comes*to King Dimcan that Macbeth and Banquo have overcome 
his enemies and Duncan sends to greet Macbeth with the title 
for^itfcd by the rebel Cawdor. The witches reappear and stand 
in the way as Macbeth and Banquo enter. At this point 
Shakespeare begins to take charge. 

^ Banquo at first is the dominant character. He addresses the 
witches and cemmands them roughly, l^acbeth is half frightened, 
especially after their prophecies.;His character„asj>uilt up in his 
first appearance, is just as his wife afterwards so accurately 
analyses,^ a man toweringly bui tii^idly ambitious.'^ Indeed, if 
there is a tragedy in Macbeth, it is one of commo n moral cowa rdice, 
for he has none of that utter lack of conscie nce which gives a 
kind of grandeur^ to Edmund in Ce^r or to Marlowe’s characters, 
nor has he the strength to withstand his wife., j« 

In the next scene we are briefly shown the meeting of Macbeth 
and Duncan, in which Duncan first announces that he will, be 
Macbeth’s guest and then that his son Malcolm shall be his heir, 
which apparently blocks Macbeth from any hope of natural 
succession-t—a situation which would seem to require sgme 
explaining but is hurried over by Macbeth in six lines of rhymed 
speech. Holinshed is more informative. 

1 {In the fifth scene, Shakespeare introduces the other main 
cfianicter. Lady Macbeth, a perfect specimen of the domin|ting, 
ambitious woman. TMs scene shows Sj^kespeare at his best', 
crewing two character at once through Ac lips of one, as La 3 y 
MaclwA rwcals Jiersi^ in commenting^OTi Her husb^d—a'nSli 
too full of Ac milk o| hiunan^ind^gssJlji^^ hicsitsM^„ 

one who keepk str aight j^ig^us^ hff, fears "puriiihm cnt a nJ^hdt 
' ’ ... * 9 * ‘ " 
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because he prefers the good: in short, a negative rather than a 
positive character.? In the hands of a woman who will willingiy 
and exultantly filTherself tbp-full of direct cruelty, h e is a lump 
i o f wet clav| Her soliloquy is as good a specimen of Shakespeare’s 
complex, terrifying and overflowing imagery as any: 

The raven himself is hoarse. 

That croaks the fatal entrance tof Duncan 
Under my battlements.' Come you spirits. 

That tend on mortal thoughts, imsex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty: make thick my blood. 

Stop up th’ access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctions visitings of Nature , 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace bef'veen 
Th’ effect, and it. Come to my "Roman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring nfinisters. 
Wherever, in your sightless substances, 

You wait on Nature’s mischief^ome thick Night, 

And pril thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry, hold, hold. 

Macbeth appears; his, wife greets him; and he is doomed. 

The plot now develops very quickly, and fitom this point to 
the flight of Malcolm and Donalbain, the action is continuous, 
although divided in the Folio into four separate scenes. It is 
ni^ht time, as the stage direction indicates— oboes'^ and torches. 
Duncan and his party arrive and are escorted into the house, and 
thereafter Dvmcan is seen no more. He passes into the banquet 
which Lady Macbeth has prepared for him, indicated again by 
dumb action: 

Enter a Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and service over the stage. 
Then Macbeth comes out and utters one of the finest soliloquies • 
in th% olay: 

tjf it were d<jne,*when ’tis done, then ’twere well, ' 

• It were don^ quickly: if th’assassinatioiv. 

( ' And, it may be noted, the use of a wood-wind instrument instead of the usual 
flourish of trumpeted indicates that in its ^l:esent state, the tazt of Macbeth was 
prepared for indoor performance. » 
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Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success: that but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all. Here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We’ld jump the'life to come. But in these cases. 

We still have judgement here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions,*which being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor. This even-handed Justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To oftr own lips. He’s here in double trust; 

' First, as I am his kinsman , and his subjec t. O 
Strong both against the deed: then, as his host, ['*j 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 

^ Not beai the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek; hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like anyels. trum pet-tongu’d agains t 
T he deap damnation of his taking-off: 

And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, • , 

Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but Only 
Vaulting Ambition, which o’erleaps itself. 

And falls on th’ other, •y 

It is magnificent dramatic poetry, though considerably botched 
by editors who have alter^ both rhythm and sense by destroying 
the original punctuation. 4?fis speech is the most important in the 
play, for only here can Macbeth claim our moral sympathy. He 
is so clear sighted about the foul business. It.will bring retribution 
even in this world; and his only motive is an ambition which 
knows itself to be futile. If we regard the speech as the utterance 
of a good man who is being forced unwillingly down the steep 
path to destruction bec^se he is inextricably trammelled by that 
evil power which«chooses the witches and Lady Macbeth as its 
ministers, then the sto^ is trag^c^ltimately,^n is,a matter of the 
personal feeling* of the spect%5dr or reader4<Qj^y .to those .who 
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believe in predestination can Macbeth be a tragic victim. To 
those who believe in free will, he is a wanton murderer, and his 
offence is aggravated, nof diminished, by his own realkation of 
its significances. ) 

Here, then, is the turning point. At this instant Macbeth 
might have escaped destruction, but his destmy, embodied in his 
wife, follows him, and she overcomes him^s she had always 
o vercome him in t hf pi*-*! by gtoatef ■frii'^lfnf uHlJ^ ^e is quite 
xi nscrupulous. She 1ia<! gente nf printiplr oiy’ Dior^ity.' or 
decency : w omen of her kind never have, lliey appfeal always to 
the lowest personal considerations of the moment, and she knows 
just the right argument which will overcome Macbeth’s scruples 
and his reason: 

4 - 

Was the hope drunk, ^ * 

Wherein you dressM yourself? Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now to look so green, and pale. 

At what it did so freely? From this time, 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afear^d 
To t)e the same in thine own act, and valour. 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem^st the ornament of life. 

And live a coward in thine own esteem? 

Letting I dare not, wait upon I would. 

Like the poor cat i" th’ adage? 

Then, seeing that Macbeth is still hesitating, she adds: 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have pluckM my nipple from his boneless gums, 

[ And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn 
i As you have done to this. 

r'‘ 

This, ruthless image harks back to Lady Macbeth’s self-dedication 
to evil: < 

f G>me to .my woman’s breasts' 

And take my milk for gall. 

It has been rightly admired, but it faises certain aitical problems 
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which have caused much ingenious speculation. The image of 
the smiling babe and the pitiless mother may pass in the heat of 
performance, but the critic^ reader, remembering how much of 
the play turns on Macbeth’s childlessness, cannot help wondering. 
Was Macbeth its fathei:? did it die young? was it a girl? or did 
Macbeth perhaps marry a widow? The answer surely is that the 
babe never existed, that the image is one of many careless slips. 
However admirable as an image, the smiling babe is a mistake, 
for it is a fault in composition if the reader is suddenly forced 
into irrelevant thoughts or frivolous inquiries. This is but one 
more instance of Shakespeare sacrificing the plan for the moment. 

So Macbeth at last is over-persuaded; and his own doom is 
now certain. There is a brief distraction as Banquo and Fleance, 
preceded by a Servant with a torch, are met by Macbeth, also 
accompanied by a torch-^bearer. Banquo goes in. Macbeth is 
now ready f6r the deed and led by the phantom dagger he climbs 
the stairs to Duncan’s bed-chamber. 

The passage which follows is one of the finest examples o6 
atmosphere in all drama. The episode begins widi Macbeth’s exit. 
He is over-wrought, as he well might be, and he sees himself 
as the embodiment of universal murder. We have no indication 
how the scene was produced on the Elizabethan stage, but I 
suggest that after Macbeth has gone in he reappears on the upper 
stage and passes across as if to Dftncan’s ihamber. A moment 
later Lady Macbeth enters through the curtains at the back of 
the main stage. The contrast between husband and wife is again 
emphasized. Lady Macbeth is not concerned with Nature or 
wither’d Murder or universal horror, but with practical details. 
The doors are open; the grooms of the chamber are dead drunk; 
the daggers are ready. • 

And then Macbeth comes back, no longer eloquent but re¬ 
duced to whispered monosyllables. When Shakespeare wishes to 
^tretch our emotions taut, he often us^ the plainest, briefest and 
even most commonplace^ phrases: 

Macbeth. I have doije the deed: 

Didst thou i^t heit a noise? 

Lady Macbeth. I heard the^owl scream and the crickets cry. 

Did not you,speak? « 
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Macbeth. When? 

Lady Macbeth. Now. , 

Macbeth. As I descended? 

Lady Macbeth. Ay. 

Macbeth. Hark, who lies i’ th’ second chamber? 

Lady Macbeth. Donalbain. 

And then as he holds up his hands crimson with blood—your 
Elizabethan producer was not squeamish about blood—‘This is 
a sorry sight’, and it sets Macbeth back again into one^ of his 
reveries when he is quite unconscious of the world around 
him: 


There’s one did laugh in’s sleep. 

And one cried Murther, that they did wake each other: 

I stood, and heard them: but they did say their prayers, 

And address’d them again to sleep. ^ 

# * 

And now for the first time Lady Macbeth begins to be afraid. 
She can deal with facts and details, even with blood, but fancies 
disturb her, for she is quite without imagination. ‘There are two 
lodg’d together’ she notes: that at least is a fact; but as Macbeth’s 
ecstasy increases, her fear becomes almost pamc: i 

These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways: so, it will make us mad. 

c 

But Macbeth is quite oblivious to the external world. 

One of the most effective touches in this play is the continual 
use of echoes. A phrase, seemingly harmless and innocent, is 
uttered; half an hour later it is flvmg back into the teeth of the 
ispeaker, so that the play is shot through with a grim irony, 
^d the most innocent renurks are echoed with a devilis^ 
wuckle. Sometimes Shakespeare will give a sinster emphasis 
}o a speech by a kind of parody or contrast. ‘Methought I 
a voice cry. Sleep'po more’, Macbeth Vegins and with that ha 
launches out into an apostrophe on sleep. E^ery lovesick son4 
neteer apostrophized the sleep tshich is refusec} to the hapless 
loTM. liras Sidney:. 
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Come sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 

The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe. 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release. 

The indifferent Judge between the high and low.^ 

The echo of this and countless other sonnets comes back in 
Macbeth’s hopeless reali2ation that— 

Macbeth does murther Sleep, the innocent Sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

Thte death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course. 

Chief nourisher in Life’s feast. . . 

Still it cri’d. Sleep no more to all the House; 

Glamis hath murther’d Sleep and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep no more. 

Such sentiments are too much for Lady Macbeth. This is no time 
to stand preacihing about Sleep. She snatches the daggers and 
goes back to the death chamber. • ^ 

The scene reaches its culmination with the sudden knocking 
on the castle gate. Again we miss the effect of noise in our silent 
reading, as the outside world breaks in loudly on this world of 
whispering horror. 

The knocking ^ffects Macbeth aad his wife according to their 
different natures. To Macbeth it brings the final realization of 
what he has done; to Lady Macbeth it means that the business of 
removing the traces must be done quickly. The practical wonwn 
comments: 

A little water clears us of this deed. 

How easy is it then. * 

Macbeth knows better; all great Neptune’s ocean will never 
wash the blood clean from his hands. From this moment the 
Tblood of Duncan drips down the stairs after Macbeth until he 
is st^ding knee-deep in a universal sea of blood. 

At this point Shakesgeate is presented with* a difficult problem 
in dramatic technique. The feelings of the audience are stretched 
very taut. When this crisis is^ reached in a play, the dramatisti 
" I ^stropM and Sielk, XXXIX, cd. J591. "" 
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must relieve the tension before the strain becomes too great. 
It is always a dangerous moment, for whenjispertators arc over¬ 
strung,, their .emQtipns betpme either numbed so that they are 
unable to appreciate what happens next, or they become hysterical 
and uncontrollable, liable to f^ct in the wrong way. llie two 
most effective methods of relieving tension are by surprise or by 
laughter. Shakespeare uses both. Ac^'oss the stage wanders the 
vulgar old porter, still fuddled, .^d only half sober, imagining 
that he is the keeper of the Gate of Hell, and ironically unaware 
that he is so indeed. • 

After thil|bxplosion of mirth, the story can be resumed on a 
lower level of emotion and at a later time. The night hasr passed 
and the business of the day must be resumed. Macduff goes in to 
rouse the sleeping king. The murder is discovered. The sleeping 
grooms are safely dispatched by Macbeth; but Duncan’s sons 
escape and already Fate is turning against the murderer. Glamis 
has indeed become Cawdor and soon will become king, but 
Malcolm has fled. The play never again reaches such a height. 

Macbeth faljs raturally into three parts. The first shows how 
Macbeth murdered Duncan but allowed the ultimate avenger to 
escape. A brief link scene (Act II, Scene 3 ) follows and the story 
is resumed after an interval of some months. The second part 
of the play tells how Macbeth tried to defeat Fate by murdpring 
Banquo and his son Fleanc» so that there should be no chance 
that any son of Banquo’s would become king. This part follows 
the same general pattern as the first—the prophecies, the murder, 
thft escape of the lesser but more important victim, and Fate still 
undefeated. 

The scene opens with a brief soliloquy by Banquo, which has 
a two-fold purpose. It reminds us of the prophecies and thus 
sets the new episbde in the same atmosphere of fate and destiny; 
and it brings out Macbeth’s real danger, for Banquo, though 
hitherto he has been discreetly silent, quite clearly knows who 
mm^ered Duncan, and seeing how, and by what means, Macbeth' 
has taken a hand in 4>lhlhng Destiny, is himself the more en¬ 
couraged to do the'like. This time Macb^ does not trust himself 
to do the business 'but suborns his pdr of ass:issins. And again, 
c thanks tp die ^rm pf„.the Elizal^e&an stage and its matmer of 
j^aesentitig a series of little actioi^, we can wa!ich the episode 
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• 

with full appreciation of its excitement. Macbeth awaits the issue. 
The agitation caused by the second murder is even more potent 
than that of the first. Macbeth has irfdeed murdered sleep. He 
even envies Duncan, for at least he sleeps quietly, undisturbed 
by dreams. Thence to the murder itself and the mysterious third 
murderer, who has never been explained, and the inevitable 
escape of Fleance. • 

The episode cuJmiiutes with the second masterly scene of the 
play, the b.inquci scene. Before the first murder Macbeth’s 
imagination had created the visible, almost tangible, spectre of 
the bloody dagger. After the second murder, Macbeth sees the 
bloody«phantom of his victim; and again the greater his agitation, 
the more^ practical and resourceful becomes his wife. But'Lady 
Macbeth is hard pressed, for she must pacify her hysterical and 
panic-stricken husband at <he same time as she tries to persuade 
her guests that nothing is amiss. She has no patience with fancies. 
When all is done, she cries angrily, ‘You look but on a stool’. 
But the peace has been broken; the Scottish lords withdraw with 
full knowledge of the murder of Banquo, and. A^^cbeth is left 
alone with his wife. He is still brooding, unconscious that they 
are alone: 

It will have blood they say: 

Blood will have blood: , 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak: 
Augurs, and imderstood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks brought forth 
liie secret’st man of blood. * 

Then in the middle of the line, the whole direction of the play 
and the position of Macbeth and of his wife suddenly change. 
‘What is the night?’ he asks, and from that instant Macbeth 
is a different man. Henceforward he needs neither prompting 
nor assistance, and he sees no more ghosts. With the change, 
lus wife quite as abruptly fades into insignificance. We {nay 
regar^ this change according to mood as, subtle psychology or 
another instance of inconsistency. 

The third and last section of Ae play, Acts IV and V, shhws 
how Fate having cheated Macbeth, proceeds tg destroy him. 
.Hus part is the*li^t stimulating of the thr^e. As widi the first 
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part, it opens with the three witches. They are concocting their 
foul brew as they wait for Macbeth. He comes. Since they and 
the power which they seSrve had first encouraged him unasked, 
he will now demand their help, "to answer his questions the 
witches conjure up three apparitions, each uttering a warning: 
Beware Macduff. None of woman bom shall harm Macbeth. 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be* until great Bimam Wood, 
to high Dunsinane Hill come against him. 

For the moment Macbeth is satisfied that Fate has promised 
him a charmed life; and as for Macduff, he has already taken steps 
to deal with Macduff. Macbeth has completely degenerated from 
the ambitious hero who saved Scotland, even from the sensitive 
murderer who hesitated to kill Duncan because the deed itself 
was foul. He has lost all sense of pity; and if be caiinqt kill 
Macduff, he can at least destroy all that Macduff holds dear. . 

It is another sign of hasty work that we are never given any 
hint or explanation why Macduff more than another should be 
chosen as Fate’s instrument of vengeance. Nor is the personality 
of Macduff bjxilt up, as, for instance, in Hamlet we were prepared 
for the appearance of Fortinbras at the end of the play. Macduff 
has only appeared once before—^after the murder of Dimcan. He 
was then first to shout the news that Duncan had been murdered, 
but even in that scene he was hardly identified, except that he was 
once called ‘Duff’, nor in any way marked out. 

The scene now passes to Macduff’s wife and child at home, 
and their murder is briefly shown. Thence we follow Macduff, 
Vfho has, so suddenly become a person of importance. He reaches 
England and joins himself to young Malcolm. The two enter 
and a long conversation follows as Malcolm tests Macduff’s 
iitfegrity. The opening lines of this episode are over long in thek 
context, but the scene reaches a fine climax when Macduff hears 
the news of the murder of his household and utters the dreadful 
cry, ‘He has no children’—^meaning, surely, that since Macbeth 
k childless the accoimt can never be even^^ivife for wife, ai0 
■child for child. , 

The next scene* by grim contrast, ta|:es us back to Macbeth’s 
wife, deserted an^ alone, for Macbeth is in the field against his 
enonies. She ^ on the verge o^ complete breakdown. Sh e has 
learned too late the truth that her^husband had ^foreseen but was 
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too weak to avoid, that when they killed 'Duncan they murdered 
sleep, and that all great Neptune^s ocean could never wash away 
the blood. 

The irony of the Sleep-waJ[king^§cene is superb, as in her un¬ 
conscious self-revelation Lady Macbeth’s mind throws up broken 
shreds of the past: ‘What will these hands ne’er be clean?’. . . 
‘Here’s the smell of the blopd still: all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand’ . . . ‘Who would have thought 
the old man to have had so much blood in him.’ In this brief 
scene, which‘is less than a hundred lines long, Shakespeare 
achieves his most concentrated example of dramatic irony. - 
The airengers are now gathering, and in the usual manner of 
Elizabethan stage battles, we are given brief alternations of 
scene, showing first one ^ide and then the other. One by one 
I the prophecies fail MacbetJi and we watch him wither before 
us: • , 

I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accompany old age, • 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have: but in their stead. 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath 
Which the poor hearf would fain deny, and dare not. 

Then,* two scenes ^atet comes the news that Lady Macbeth is 
dead, Macbeth’s final soliloquy and the full realkation of his own 
punishment: 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word: 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last sylkble of recorded time: 

And all our yesterdays, have Ughted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle. 

Life’s but a waling shadow, a poo^ player. 

That struts and fnts his hour upon the'stage. 

And then issheard no more. It is a tale* 

Told by an idiot, full of^sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. ^ 
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So everything is futile, the murder of Duncan and all the sea 
of blood, for life itself is futile. It is the same appalling pessimism 
as in Lear. 

The play is now near its end. The last prophecies are fulfilled. 
Macbeth is inevitably slain by Macduff,.and the play is brought 
to a rather perfunctory end in a concluding speech by Malcolr^ 
^ Such is Macbeth^ a play of magnijficent moments, and pat||j|||P 
of incomparable poetry, but of incomplete design. It is valuable 
to compare it with the other great tragedies, for in its very lack 
of finish it shows by contrast the great care which Shakespeare 
spent on his work. We are sometimes accustomed to regard 
Shakespeare as a slap-dash and careless artist who achieved his 
results by sheer genius and the inspiration of the moment. Macbeth 
is just such a play, and for this reason it lacks th9se multitudinous 
tiny touches by which Shakespeare ^^made his plays livei little ^ 
details of observation, minor characters fully dr^wn, episodes 
so carefully prepared that they seem to happen naturally. No one 
was ever a great artist unless he was first a great crafesman. We 
take so much for granted in Shakespeare that we only realize his 
skill in detaif when we are confronted by his occasional failures. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


^NTONY AND Cleopatra is the most piagnificent of all 
/Jk Shajj:espeare’s plays. The verse is gorgets, the characteriza- 
JL sabt 4 e, and the construction^'elaborate. Although 

^ first printed in the Folio,* the play had been entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on ihe 20th May, 1608, by Edward Blount, 


but«) quarto exists and probably none was ever published. 
Ty^ntry, however, gives the latest date for its writing. Some 
j^llels in the revised version of Samuel Daniel’s Cleopatra^ 
< 4 eprinted in 1607, may be imitations of Shakespeare; if % 6 /^ntony 
and Cleopatra was probably written early in 1607 or late in 1606. 


It Au^ppears to have been the immediate sequel to King 'Lear, 
iOme source of the play, ^as for the other Roman tragedies, 
Julius Caesar and Cgriolanus^ was NorA’s tran^ation of Plutarch’s 
Lives, but the treatment is very different. Both Julius Caesar and 


Coriolanus give a feeling of restraint, as if Shakespeare was trying 
' to preserve a suitable classical decorum; in Antony and Cleopatra 
he is at his freest, writing with delight, understanding and gusto^ 
and with a new command of words, rhythms and imagery. In the 
language of Lear and Macbeth there is a suggestion of deliberate, 
conscious experiment, especially in the use of a more elaborate 
and pregnant kind of imagery; in Antonj and Cleopatra the new 
^technique has become instinctive. 

Our enjoyment of the play, however, has been somewhat 
marrecj by the excessive zeal of the editors., who have re-aligned* 
the verse and docketed t]|e scenes. Shakespeare^s normal method 
of construction wa> to present the story in a series of fifteen* to 
twenty episodes with half a dozep long scenes and tjie test shorter 
passages bridging; the gaps be^wedh the mau} episodes. Hamlet, 
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for instance, contains eighteen scenes, of which four have over 
three hundred lines apiece and six less than one hundred. In 
the Merchant of Venice he had experimented in the second Act 
with the method of a more rapid alternation of nine incidents, 
seven of which are less than eighty lines in length. The effect of 
these short scenes is that the plot moves rapidly and the audience 
is kept in touch with all aspects of a complicated story. It was a 
manner of presentation to which the Elizabethan stage with itsf 
different localities readily lent itself. In Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare once more experimented with rapid alternations. 
The play contains no less than forty-two episodes, of which one 
only exceeds three hundred lines, and twenty-four are dess than 
seventy-five lines in length. 

Shakespeare was thus showing his story in a series 6 f gashes, 
and he used every part of the stage. «These episodes in the usual 
text are marked as separate scenes, each with its individual locality. 
In the Folio and on the stage of the Globe locality was seldom 
noted, for the episodes are not ‘scenes’ in the serse of places, but 
rather glimijse^ of persons in rapid action. The play can be ade¬ 
quately acted only on the Elizabethan stage or a modern stage so 
designed that changes of scene can be instantaneous; and since 
Antony and Cleopatra is so essentially an Elizabethan play, it can 
best be considered in the terms of the stage of the Globe Play¬ 
house. • K 

The first scene follows one of Shakespeare^ favourite patterns 
in his maturity. Two minor persons, Philo and Demetrius (who 
not reappear), enter by one of the doors of the main stage. 
Philo is indignant at Antony’s dotage, and this is the opening 
note—great captain who has so degenerated that he has become 

• ‘the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust.’ 

There is a flourish of trumpets and Philo turns to draw attention 
to the curtains of the inner stage, which open as the processhwl 
m6ves forward: 

• 

’Enter Antot^,* Cteopatra, her hadie^ the train, with 'Emuebs 
faHning her. * t 

. , Look where they^come: 

Take but good no^, and you shkU see in him 
ao4 
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(The triple pillar of the world) transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool. Behold and see. 

The first words between Antony and his mistress confirm Philo’s 
denunciation. In spite of Cleopatra’s exultant teasing Antony 
brushes aside a messenger from Rome: 

^ Let Rome in Tiber jmielt, and the wide arch 

Of the rang’d Empire fall: Here is my space, 

^the circuit of Cleopatra’s arms— 

Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man; the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus: when such a mutual pair, 

.And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. 

The procession moves on, leaving Demetrius and Philo making 
brief, sad comment as they pass. 

The chattering group of followers return: .thg two girls, 
Charmian and Iras, Mardian the Eunuch, Alexas, one of 
Cleopatra’s gentlemen, the soothsayer, and Enobarbus the 
Roman, contemptuously amused by this worthless, frivolous 
crowd. Cleopatra enters from the inner stage. Her Antony has 
become serious—‘a Roman thoughtthath sttfuck him’—and he 
must be brought to heel quickly, but when Antony himself 
approaches in deep talk with a messenger from Rome, Cleopatra 
becomes imperious and stalks away with her following. • 

Antony has changed quickly from the doting lover to the 
general. His talk with the messenger is curt and to the point. A 
second messenger enters. Antony is beginning to rouse himself. 
A third enters with a letter and important news: Fulvia, Antony’s 
wife, is dead. Antony dismisses all three to be alone with his 
broodings; difficult as Fulvia had been, her death is a shock and 
stirs his dormant sense of duty. He must leave Egypt. Jle 
summons Enobarbus. , 

Enobarbus is Shakespjcare’s own creation,*for he exists in 
Plutarch merely as«a name. He is indeed another of the com¬ 
mentator characters, reincarnations of the old <;horus, which 
Shakespeare invcSited to give own reflections on the persons 
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and events in his play. Enobarbus is the blunt, qrnical soldier, 
a man of great common sense and much experience of a sordid 
world. He is an honest man—the kind of man that lago pretended 
to be—entirely frank, seeing clearly through the self-deception 
of his betters, following where his own best fortunes lie, but 
yet imbued with the soldierly virtues of obedience and loyalty. 
Such a man is a natural commentat6)r in any society, and he can 
be trusted to say what he thinks fearlessly and brutally. i 

Enobarbus is not impressed by this sudden return of the sense 
of duty in Antony; he has seen it before on the morning after a 
gaudy night. Nor is he overcome by the glamour of Cleopatra, 
for he has seen plenty of other women, though wheni. Antony 
groans, ^ Would I had never seen her’, he at least adnaits. 

Oh sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece of* vork, 
which not to have been blest wittial, would have discredited * 
your travel. ‘ 

But he has no patience with hypocrisy when A|?.tony announces 
in a tone of suitable solemnity that Fulvia is dead. Nevertheless 
when his general turns to business and gives orders for departure, 
Enobarbus obeys with alacrity. 

From Antony, strutting off the stage in this mood, we return 
to Cleopatra. The curtains on the upper stage open, showing her 
with the two women andiAlexas. She will not let Antony go 
easily, and she proceeds to give her women a lesson in holding 
a man: 

^ See where he is. 

Who’s with him, what he does: 

I do not send you. If you find him sad, 

^ Say I am dancing: if in mirth, report 

That I am sudden sick. Quick, and return. 

Charmian is perturbed at such contrarious treatment of a great^ 
Ropian. She would in each thing give him way, cross himTn 
i nothing. ‘Thou teacljest like a fool’, Cleopatra replies, ‘the way 
to lose him.’ ‘ ^ 

Antony enters.‘Cleopatra pretends to faint. She becomes the 
deserted mistress deceived by a faithless lover. Antony is exas¬ 
perated; he must ^o, and he ^ppi^s to her ^sense of reason. 
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Besides, Fulvia is dead. This excuse fills Cleopatra with con¬ 
tempt: 

Though age from folly could*not give me freedom 
It does from childishness. Can Fulvia die? 

But when she sees that Antony is speaking the truth, she turns on 
him with, 

• Now I see, I see, 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine receiv’d shall be. 

Antony becomes uncertain of himself, pleading for reason, 
distracted by her words, appealing for help. But she mocks him 
as she {passes from raillery to pathos and from pathos to dignity 
and resignation. 

The crfttains dose over the upper stage and open on the inner 
stagePbelow. We are transported to Rome where the other mem¬ 
bers of the T^riumvirate, young Octavius Caesar and Lepidus, 
impatiently lament the shortcomings of their senior partner. 
Shakespeare is thus building up the character of Antony by every 
method. We have already seen him as lover and commander. 
Now we hear more of him through the criticaf c&isures of his 
partners—the careless reveller, tippling when he should be in 
the field. They have good reason to be anxious, for young 
Pompey is strong at sea, and the discontented and even the 
pirates are joining him. If*only Antony w<juld come ... for 
there is another sWe to Antony’s character, as Octavius admits. 
He is a first-rate fighting soldier who could endure the worst of 
hardships. 

The curtains of the upper stage again reveal Cleopatra and 
her maids as she broods voluptuously on her , absent Antony 
and her other Roman lovers, Caesar and Pompey. Alexas enters 
with Antony’s farewell message. She will write to him now, 
every day: 

Did I, Charmian, 

^ Ever love Caesar so? 

Charmian mockingly replies, *Oh that brave Caesar! ’ Cleopatrsb 
is annoyed, but turns it^ff complacently: • 

• My salad days* 

When I was green in judgement, cold iij blood. 

To say, as I said theji. 
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The next scene briefly introduces Pompey and his allies, the 

pirates Menecrates and Menas. Pompey is optimistic: 

« 

Ma«k Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors. Caesar gets money where 
He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d: but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. 

He will not believe that Caesar and Lepidus dark stir without 
Antony, but Antony is too besotted in Egypt. He is interrupted 
by the news that Antony is expected every hour in Rome and 
his cheerfulness subsides. 

» 

Antony has now reached Rome, as is clear when EholD^bus 
and Lepidus enter the main stage in conversation. Lepidus is 
showing his nature; he is the weakest oi the partners, as has 
already been shown in Julius Caesar, and timidly tactful, always 
eager to avoid unpleasantness and very anxious that this awkward 
meeting betYcen Antony and Octavius may pass off smoothly. 
He receives little support from Enobarbus, who sees through 
him and despises him. The curtains of the inner stage open and 
there appear first Antony and Ventidius, his officer, and then, 
from the other side, Caesar, Maecenas, and Agrippa. Lepidus 
hastily interposes with a plea for conciliation on both sides. 
They take their places at the council table. Antony at once 
assumes the lead, winning the first small point by insisting that 
Octavius shall sit down first. The discussion of grievances is 
keen, each man picking his words carefully and ready at a touch 
to flare into open quarrel. Antony answers Caesar’s complaints 
civilly, but without apology, and it is clear that as things are the 
friendship is near its end. At length Agrippa interposes with a 
suggestion: Antony is now a widower and Octavius has a sister, 
Octavia. * 

j^ntony is interested and asks for further details. Agrippa 
•proceeds: let Antony ^take Octavia to wife; he and Octavius will 
thus become brothers and all petty jeal^>usies will vanish. 

Antony accepts The proposes and all is amity. The principals 
withdraw, leaving Enobarbus, Ajgrippa and Maecenas. Maecenas 
and Agrippa are agog for spicy details of AntoKy’s life in Alex- 
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andria and some salty scandal about Cleopatra. Enobarbus, 
thus encouraged, launches out into a gorgeous, lyric description 
of Antony’s first meeting with Cleopatra on the River Cydnus:^ 

The barge she -sat in, like a burnish’d Throne 
Burnt on the water: the poop was beaten gold. 

Purple the sails: aqfi so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick. 

With them the oars were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow faster; 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar’d all description, she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold, of tissue, 

O’er-picturing thj.t Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork Nature. On each side her. 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With j^vers-colour’d fans whose wind did seem. 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 

And what they undid did . . . 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids tended her i’ th’ eyes. 

And made their bends adornings. At the helm, 

A seeming mermaid steers:^he silken tackle. 

Swell wifti the touches of those flower-soft hands. 

That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her: and Antony 
Enthron’d i’ th’ market-place, did sit alone. 

Whistling to th’ air: which but for vacancy. 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in Nature . . . 

Upon her landing, Antony sent to her. 

Invited her to supper: she replied^ 

It should be better, he became her gUest: 

Which sl^ entreated, our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of no woman heard speak, 

I t • 

) Shakespeare t^k the passagp from Plutarch with but httle change. 
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Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast; 

And for his ordinary, pays his heart. 

For what his eyes e 4 t only. ^ 

The others are impressed but, comments Maecenas, ‘Now Antony 
must leave her utterly’. Enobarbus knows better: 

Never, he will not: 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety: other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry. 

Where most she satisfies. For vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy Priests „ 

Bless her, when she is riggish. 

The artistry of giving this speech at this moment^to Enobarbus, 
of all men, is superb; if Cleopatra can s6 fire that earthy imagina¬ 
tion, she must indeed be a most triumphant lady.’Moreover, 
the description occurs when two scenes have interposed since 
last we saw Cleopatra. When next we see her, it will be in a very 
different mood. " 

Three short episodes follow: a glimpse at Antony with his new 
wife; a passage between Antony and the soothsayer; and a leave- 
taking between Lepidus and Octavius’ commanders. The con¬ 
versation between Antony and the soothsayer is another clever 
revelation of character, and it^ brings out a fact, in history which 
seems to have impressed Shakespeare—the luck of great men. 
Antony, as seen in this play, is a larger and fuller character than 
Occavius Caesar, and yet the young man has all the luck. There 
is something in his nature which subdues Antony’s— 

If thou dost play with him at any game. 

Thou art sure to lose: and of that natural luck. 

He beats thee ’gainst the odds. Thy lustre thickens. 

When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him: — 

^ But he away ’tis noble. 

c , 

We ate now taken back to Cleopatra and her maids. As before, 
the .curtains of the upper stage are opened. tOleopatra is still 
' dreaming of the; good days before^Antony left her, when a mes¬ 
senger enters. From his reluctant m^inner it is clear that he brings 
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bad news. Cleopatra at first is too full of her own happy thoughts 
to listen beyond the news that Antony is alive. Breathlessly, and 
in short, quick sentences, the messenger leads up to the awful 
fact that ‘he’s married to ^)ctavius’. 

Cleopatra changes in a flash. She strikes the poor wretch to 
the ground, hales him up and down by the hair, and draws a 
knife; but she quickly tccovets herself and demands to have the 
hateful truth repeated. Nevertheless, when she begins to recover 
from the shock, her curiosity is roused and she insists on knowing 
more: • 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia: her years. 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

Tke colour of her hair. Bring me word quickly. 

The curtains are closed and we return to more martial matters 
with a flourish of trtfmpets, and on the main stage, 

Flounsk^ Bjtter Pompej at one door, with drum and trumpet: at 
another, Caesar, hepidus, Antony, Enoharhus, pAaecenas, Agrippa, 
Menas, with Soldiers marching. 

The leaders meet and Pompey, after a little face-saving pro¬ 
testation, accepts the terms offered by the Triumvirs, invites all 
to feast on his galley, and,leads them away, except for Menas and 
Enobarbus, whg remain behind !o comnlent on their leaders. 
The conversation turns inevitably to Cleopatra. ‘Pray you, is 
he married to Cleopatra?’ Menas asks. Enobarbus replies wryly,* 
‘Caesar’s sister is call’d Octavia.’ But when Menas concludes 
that Caesar and he are forever knit together, Enobarbus disagrees: 

The band that seems to tie their friendship together, will 
be the very strangler of their amity: Octavia is of a holy, cold, 
and still conversation. 

Who would not have his wife so? 

Not he that himself is not so: which is Mark Antony: he 
^gill to his Egyptian dish again: then stiall the sighs of Octavia 
blow the fire up iajCaesar, and (as I said before) that which 
is the strengtih of their amity, shall prove the immediate 
author of their variance, ^ntony will use hi§ affection wher« 
it is. He married but his qccasion here. , 
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The banquet scene is a set piece. As the music begins to play, 
the feast is symbolized by two or three servants carrying dishes 
across the stage and passing through the curtain to the inner 
stage. The curtains are drawn bact to reveal Pompey, the 
Triumvirs and their captains at their banquet. Antony is dis¬ 
coursing on the inundation of the Nile to Lepidus, who is fuddled 
and thick in speech. Menas draws Pompey aside and offers to set 
the vessel adrift and then cut the throats of the Triumvirs. 
Pompey—a lesser Macbeth afeared to be the same in act as in 
desire—refuses, and his cause is lost. Meanwhile Lepidus passes 
out and is carried ashore, leaving the others, with the encourage¬ 
ment of Enobarbus, to make a real Alexandrian feast until young 
Octavius has had enough and rises. With a final flourish and roil 
of drums, the curtains close over the revel. On the Elizabet]:ian 
stage Antony and Cleopatra was a very noisy play. 

The next scene is a short digression, at first sight unnecessary 
and certainly assuming in the audience a knowledge of history 
and a closeness of attention which is not nowadays available. 

Bjtter Venlidius as it were in triumph, the dead body of Pacorus 
home before him. 

Ventidius had already made a very brief appearance at the end 
of Act II, Scene 3, when Antony remarked, 

c 

You must to Parthia, yout commission’s ready: 

Follow me, and receive *t— 

butf we have long since forgotten Ventidius. Ventidius now re¬ 
marks that he will not claim too much glory for his achievement, 
lest he rouse jealousy in his leader; and with that he passes out 
of tfie story. The scene, however, breaks up the action, conveys 
the feet that Antony is now in Athens, and helps to enhance the 
feeling of the world importance of the story. 

The scene returns to Agrippa and Enobarbus. They comment 
contemptuously on Lepidus and mimic his anxious, tactful ways, 
Mi^en Octavius enters ,with Octavia, Antony and Lepidus, and 
we can observe Oefevia more closely in tjae light of Enobarbus’s 
words. She has little chance to display holinessnon this occasion, 
but>she is certamly cold and still, .^s the trumpets sound to end 
die scene, the curtain^ above open upon the contrast—Cleopatra, 
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with her maids and Alexas. Cleopatra has sufficiently recovered 
her temper to cross-examine the messenger about her rival: 

Is she as tall as rge? 

She is not. Madam. 

Didst hear her speak? 

Is she shrill-tongu’d or low? 

Madam, I heard her speak, she is low-voic’d. 

That’s not so good: he cannot like her long. 

Charmian breaks in: 

Like her? Oh Isis: ’tis impossible. 

Cleopatra is beginning to purr: 

I thiflk so Charmian: dull of tongue, and dwarfish. 
What majesty fs in her gait, remember 
If e’er thoijf look’dst on Majesty. 

She creeps: her motion, and her station are as one. 

She* shows a body, rather than a life, 

A statue, than a breather. 

Better and better. 

Guess at her years, I prithee. 

Madam, she was a widow. 

Wido^? Charmian, hark. 

And I do think she’s thirty. 

Bear’st thou her face in mind? is’t long or round? , 
Round, even to faultiness. 

For the most part too, they are foolish that are so. 
Her hair what colour? 

Brown Madam: and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 

Cleopatra is satisfied. She has nothing to fear from this .dumb 
doH; her Antony will soon be back, -^nd again to stress tihe 
contrast, as the curtails above close, the curtains below open to 
show Antony parting from Octavia. The brothers’ are Already 
falling out, and Antony gladjy accepts Octavia’s proposal to g9 
as mediator to Caesar. 
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The play now gains speed and momentum as events ripen to a 
crisis, and episode after episode flicks in front of us. First the 
useful Enobarbus encounters Eros (who will have a small but 
significant part at the end of the story) and exchanges news. 
Octavius has disposed of Lepidus. As they go out, the curtains 
of the inner stage again open, disclosing Octavius Caesar venting 
his high indignation to Agrippa and Maecenas: 

Contemning Rome he has done all this, and more 
In Alexandria: here’s the manner of’t: 

I’ th’ Market-place on a tribunal silver’d, 

Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthron’d: at the feet, sat 
Caesarion whom they call my father’s son. 

And all the unlawful issue, that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her. 

He gave the stablishment of Egypt,'made her" 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, absolute Queen. 

So Antony has returned to his charmer. The speed of his journey 
and the power of Cleopatra’s attraction could not have been 
expressed with more magnificent economy. When Octavia enters 
and Caesar takes this additional chance of breaking with Antony, 
the final contest is at hand. And again to show the contrast 
between the two rivals, the sc-’ne returns to Cleopatra protesting 
to Enobarbus. Cleopatra has the whim to be present in the war. 

^ Enobarbus opposes her, but he shows little respect and he treats 
her, not as Queen of Egypt, but merely as Antony’s mistress. 
Antony joins them. Though every reason is against it, he is for 
fighting at sea merely because Cleopatra so desires. Hereafter 
his piin is rapid, and the effect is heightened by the speed of the 
episodes: 

Enfer Caesar, and Taurus, with bis army, marching. 

Enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

T|je editors mark these brief entries as scenes—^there are less 
than seventy words. in”the pair—and solemnly locate thetli as 
‘Scene 8. A place near Actium’, ‘Scene Another part of the 
plain’, and ‘Scene to. Yet another part of the pl^*, as 

Caittdius marebetb with bis one wey ot/er the stage: 
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and Taurus the 'Lieutenant of Caesar the other way. After their going 
, in, is heard the noise of a sea-fight. 

Then Enobarbus strides l^ck, followed by Scams. Cleopatra 
has fled from the sea-fight like a cow in June stung by the gadfly, 
with Antony following her like a doting mallard; the fleet has 
melted away. Canidius will serve Antony no longer. He will 
follow those who have allready gone before to Caesar\s camp. 
Only Enobarbus amongst Antony’s commanders remains faithful, 
though his reason cries out against it. 

After the noise and rush of these quick passages the pace 
becomes slower and the note pathetic. Antony is overwhelmed 
by reAorse. He urges his friends to leave him and he breaks 
down into tears. Cleopatra, led by her women and Eros, draws 
near. At first Antony will not look at anyone. He is lost in a 
kind of reminiscent fantasy of the days when young Octavms 
depended oh him: • 

• Yes jny Lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 

His sword e’en like a dancer, while I.struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius, and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war: yet now: no matter. 

Antony has still that same vivid inJaginatioh which enabled him 
to describe the stabbing of Caesar from the rents in his cloaks 
but at this moment he is lying, even to himself, for neither he 
nor Octavius was present when Bmtus and Cassius died. Etos 
at last persuades him to look up at Cleopatra and he reproaches 
her gently, pleadingly, until she weeps, and then he softens, 
kisses her and revives in a moment of desperate courage. • 

The contrast between Antony in decline and Caesar ascendant 
is marked in the next scene. Antony’s messenger—^his school- 
jaaaster—appears before Caesar to ask for terms. Caesar’s answer 
is curt and brutal: 

For Antony, ^ 

I have HP ears to his request. The Queen, 

Of audience, nor desire shall fail, so she 
Front Egypt drive hSr all-disgraced friend, 
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Or take his life there. This if she perform. 

She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 

»> 

But he sends his own messenger after to win Cleopatra away 
I from Antony. This person, be it noted, is called Thidias in the 
iFolio whenever he appears. Editors, wiser than Shakespeare, 
finding that the man was named Thyreus by Plutarch, have 
I everywhere altered the name. 

The scene returns to Cleopatra and Antony. As Antony’s 
fort^ne wanes, his fantasy grows and he becomes obsessed 
wi^ the thought that he is a better man than the boy Caesar, 
for all his superiority in coin, ships and legions. He even sends 
to dare Caesar to personal combat, sword to sword. This is 
almost too much for Enobarbus; he can understand defeat, but 
Antony is becoming a mere fool. When Antony and his am¬ 
bassador have withdrawn, Thidias arrives with Caesa;:’s personal 
message to Cleopatra. 

So far there has been little doubt of Cleopatra’s love and 
loyalty for Antony, but now that he is clearly doomed, she is not 
unwilling to listen to offers from the prospering side. Thidias is 
most tactful. Caesar, he says, realizes that fear, not love, keeps 
her with Antony, Cleopatra is tempted. She has already seduced 
three Roman generals, and as the thought grows on her she 
replies, 

He is a God, ^ 

And knows what is most right. Mine honour 

Was not yielded, but conquer’d merely. 

Enobarbus senses the treachery and at once goes out to fetch 
Antony. Thidias, thus encouraged, becomes more definite and 
he 'suggests that Cleopatra shall leave Antony and put herself 
under Caesar’s protection. Cleopatra is interested and she begins 
to fascinate him, putting out all her charms: 

What’s your name? 

My name is TThidias. 

She goes on in het most winning tone: ' 

Most )dnd messenger, ^ 

Say to gte^t Giesat this in deputation, 
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I kiss his conquering hand: tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my Crown at’s feet, and there to kneel. 

Tell him, from his all-obeying breath, I hear 
The doom of Egypt.® 

Thidias, after the custom of all well-mannered courtiers, begs 
for the privilege of kissing her hand. By this time Enobarbus 
has found Antony, who oVerhears the tail end of the conversa¬ 
tion as Cleopatra murmurs. 

Your Caesar’s father oft, 

(When he hath mus’d of taking kingdoms in) 

Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place. 

As it rain’d kisses. 

• • 

Ahtony has heard that Jone before, and his anger blazes out. 
There is stilj plenty of rage in the old lion. He orders Thidias 
to be taken away and whipped, and then he turns on Cleopatra. 
The glamour of Cleopatra has obscured the sober and chastening 
truth that, for all her glamour, the woman is a whore and, 
like other whores, she will desert the lover of tfie^noment when 
a better is offered. Now Antony lets go all restraint and roars: 

You have been a boggier ever. 

But when we in ouu viciousness grow hard 
(Oh miserj on’t) the wise CRds seel bur eyes 
In our own filth, drop our clear judgements, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 

Oh, is’t come to this? 

I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Caesar’s trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s, besides what hotter hours 
Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out. For I am sure. 

Though you can guess what tempgrance should be. 

You know not \jjhat it is. 

But when the unfortunate Thidias is dragged back into his ^ 
presence, his r«ge works itself out. Cleopatra Wits till he is 
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calmer, and then she asks, ‘Have you done yet?’ The storm gives 
one last mutter with. 

To flatter Case&r, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 

and he pleads with her, ‘Cold-hearted toward me?’ Cleopatra 
replies with the first outburst of genuine emotion that she has 
yet shown. 

Ah, dear, if I be so. 

From my cold heart let Heaven engender hail. 

And poison it in the source, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines so 
Dissolve my life, the next Caesarion smite. 

Till by degrees the memory of my womb, " 

Together with my brave Egyptians all. 

By the discandering of this pelleted storm. 

Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nil^ 

Have buried them for prey. 

It is difficult to know at this point whether Cleopatra is loyal or 
false; probably she does not know herself, but her words rouse in 
Antony the old recklessness and the call for one other gaudy 
night as a prelude to a last heroic onslaught. Enobarbus can 
stand no more. 

After this long Scene the pace quickens and the plot is again 
broken into a series of little, hasty episodes. Caesar hears Antony’s 
personal challenge. His reply is, 

let the old ruffian know, 

I have many other ways to die; 

apd in Shakespeare’s time ‘ruffian’ was an even more disreputable 
word than to-day (IV, i). On the upper stage Antony receives 
Caesar’s answer, takes a farewell of his faithful followers and 
leads them off to supper (IV, 2). On the main stage some soldiers ^ 
come out and 

place tbemselvfs kt every comer of the stage . . . Music of the 
bobqys is under tf/e stage ... ■ 

’Tis the God Hercules, whom Antony loved, 

Nov? leaves him ‘ 
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(IV, 3). Back on the upper stage Antony dons his armour with 
the# help of Cleopatra and Eros and, to the music of shouts and 
trumpets, he gives Cleopatra a soldier’s kiss and leaves her 
(IV, 4). On the main stage,*as Antony prepares for battle, he 
hears that Enobarbus has left him. It is the worst blow yet, 
but Antony’s comment is: 

Go Eros, send his treasure after, do it. 

Detain no jot I charge thee: write to him, 

(I will subscribe) gentle adieus, and greetings; 

Say, that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a Master. Oh my fortunes have 
* Corrupted honest men. 

There i^ always ^this kind of divine spark in Antony. Young 
Caesar is constant, equable and cold; at his worst moment Antony 
flashes out in unexpected generosities (IV, 5). Another flourish 
of trumpets; Caesar, with Enobarbus now among his followers, 
grves orders for. the battle, but he ignores the newcomer, who is 
already repenting his treachery. When Enobat;bi^s learns that 
Antony has sent on his treasure, bounty overplus, it breaks his 
heart (IV, 6). Then alarums; drums and trumpets; distant alarums: 
and a triumphant Eros— 

They are beaten Sir, and our advantage serves 
For a fail victory (IV, 7). 

Alarum. Banter Antony again in a march; Scarus, with others. Antony 
thus returns triumphant and Cleopatra comes out to welcon^e 
him; it is his last moment of success (IV, 8). Sentries take up 
their positions. It is the night after the battle. Enobarbus appears 
and, turning his face upwards, he murmurs. 

Be witness to me (O thou blessed Moon) 

When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory: poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent. 

And lie dies of a broken^heart (IV, 9). Anton^ marches by with 
his army (IV, 10). iDaesar enters with his arm^ (IV, ii). Aldfum 
afar off, as at a sea-fight. Antoiw and Scarus enter. Antony goes 
out to watch title fight while scarus comments ominously: 
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Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra’s sails their nests. The auguries 
Say, they know not, they cannot tell, look grimly. 

And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected, and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has, and has not.. 

Then the situation suddenly changes and Antony strides back 
in high rage: 

All is lost: 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 

My fleet hath yielded to the foe, and yonder 
They cast their caps up, and carouse togiither 
Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore, ’tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice, and ijniy heart c 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly: 

For when I am reveng’d upon my charm,, 

I have^dQne all. Bid them all fly, begone. 

Cleopatra creeps towards him, but he drives her away in his fury. 
Then he goes out to look for Eros (IV, 12). Cleopatra, terrified 
by his wrath, loses all judgement and appeals to her women for 
help. Charmian replies, 1 

t t 

To th’ Monument, there lock yourself. 

And send him word you are dead: 

, The soul and body rive not more in parting. 

Then greatness going off. 

It is the only time in her life that Cleopatra ever asked help from 
atfother woman on how to handle a man, and the advice is fatal, 
but she accepts it: 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself: 

Say, that the last I spoke was Antony— 

*And, she adds, ^ « 

word it, prjthec, piteously (TV, 13). 

, After all this rushing and fury the tumult dies down in a long 
scene which begins in quiet caltA. Antony has feached the end. 
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His life has been like a cloud ever shifting its shape, and Cleopatra 
haj deserted him, packed cards with Caesar. While he is in this 
strain, Mardian enters and tells his tale, piteously, as he had been 
asked. For Antony it is the Sign for departure: 

Unarm Eros, the long day’s task is done. 

And we must sleep: 

He sends Eros away from him for a while, for he would be alone 
with his own broodings: 

I will o’ertake thee Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 

1\11 length is torture: since the torch is out, 

Lje down and stray no farther. Now all labour 
, Mars whS.t it does: yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then and all is done. 

The speech has a lovely, haunting rhythm. Antony, like the dying 
s»van, is passing with music. Then he recalls Eros. The time has 
come. Antony nad always a sense of the dramatic. Now he makes 
his own brief funeral oration with only Eros as aifdience: 

Since Cleopatra died, 

I have liv’d in such dishonour, that the Gods 
Detest my baseness, I, that with my sword. 

Quarter’d fhe World, and o^r green*Neptune’s back 
With ships, made cities, condemn myself, to lack 
The courage of a woman, less noble mind « 

Than she which by her death, our Caesar tells • 

I am conqueror of myself. 

Long ago Eros promised that when nothing but disgrace and 
horror were ahead he would kill his master. He hesitates, and 
then, when Antony’s face is turned, stabs himself. It is another 
indication of the nobility of Antony. Antony is thus left to kill 
liiAself, and he bungles. It is pathetically right and proper, for 
in these last days Antony has bungled everything. Too^lat^, 
Dioifiedes arrives with Cleopatra’s message that she is not dead. 

The scene returns to® the upper stage. Ejikr Cleopatra, and her 
maids aloft, with Charmian, and Iras. Cleopatra, as soon as she had 
recovered her*self-possessionf sensed at once that Charmian’s 
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advice was fatal and, when Diomedes appears, she asks, anxiously, 
‘How now? is he dead?’ Antony is carried in on the stage below. 

There is no doubt now of their love or their faith; 

« 

I am dying Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile^ until 
Of many thousand kisses, the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

She dare not leave the safety of her monument, but at least they 
can draw him up to them. 

There has been considerable argument about the staging of 
this incident, for the stage direction in the Folio— Tjoey heave 
Antony aloft to Cleopatra —is vague. The height between the main 
stage and the railing in front of the upper stjge is hardly less 
than fourteen feet. 

So Antony, for the last time, is now in Cleopatra’s arms. He 
has two words of advice: ‘Of Caesar seek your honour, with 
your safety.’ 

‘They do not^o together’, she mutters. 

‘None abdut Caesar trust, but Proculeius.’ Antony rouses 
himself for a final word: 

The miserable change now at my end. 

Lament nor sorrow at: but; please your thoughts 
In feeding them \lith those my forrper fortunes 
Wherein I lived, the greatest Prince o’ th’ world. 

The noblest: and do now not basely die, 

• Not cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman. A Roman, by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is going, 

I can no more. 

It is the last pathetic self-deception, for Antony has been van¬ 
quished, not by Octavius, but by Cleopatra and, above all, by 
Antony. Cleopatra faints when he dies and for a while her nfSlds 
,;:hink that she has followed him, but when she recovers she has 
changed. Nothing n6w is left remarkable beneath the visiting 
moon. . 

This is not the end of the story and, without allowing us to 
linger over thfe scene on the u^per stage, at dnce the curtains 
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below open on Caesar sitting with his council of war. As yet 
he. has not heard of Antony’s death. When Dercetas enters with 
Antony’s blood-stained sword and giv«s his news, Caesar replies: 

The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack. The round World 
Should have shook lions into civil streets. 

And citizens to their dens. The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom, in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

It is noticeable how the stature of the chief persons constantly 
ch^nge% throughout the play. At the beginning Antony was a 
captain in his dotage and, except for one brief period when he took 
his rigiftiul plac^ as leader of the Triumvirate, he has steadily 
^ degenerated until he has become indeed a ranting old ruffian. 
Caesar at th« same tinje has grown from the bewildered junior 
partner, longing for the return of his chief, until he no longer even 
deigns to dictate terms‘to Antony. Yet as soon as Antony is 
dead, everyone hastens to pay superlative tribute^ t^his greatness, 
and Caesar correspondingly shrinks back into second place. In 
the same way Cleopatra, having begun as a royal courtesan at 
the peak of her success, becomes the chief cause of Antony’s 
disaster; meditates—or so it seems—deserting him for* a more 
fortunate lover; and yet now, at the end, swells into a heroic 
stature which oveftops both Antony and Octavius. 

The last scene is Cleopatra’s final triumph. She and her maids * 
and her eunuch are still in the monument. This scene too w^ 
presumably acted on the upper stage. It offers several problems 
in stage direction. Cleopatra is hinting at suicide when Proculeius 
enters to deliver Caesar’s message that he will treat her generou^y. 
Presumably Proculeius enters on the main stage and speaks to 
Cleopatra "above’. Then follows the action, difficult to envisage, 
of Cleopatra’s capture. After a three-line speech by Proculeius, 
the*Folio text continues: 

Proculeius. You see how easily she may* be surpris’d; 
Guard her till Caiesar come. 

There is no stage direction to show how Cleopatra has be^n 
surprised, but ‘clearly she is Icxow a prisoner. Editors of the 
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eighteenth century were not so reticent. Having read their 
Plutarch, they invented the following picturesque detail: 

Here Proculeius and two of the guard ascend the monument by a 
ladder placed against a window and, having ascended, come behind 
Cleopatra, Some of the guard unbar and open the gates, 

Cleopatra is exasperated. She suspects, and rightly, that Caesar 
means to carry her to Rome as a principal trophy in his triumph, 
and she will prevent that fate. Caesar is as determined to keep her 
alive, so that the last scene becomes a combat of vits between 
them. Caesar has won the first round, for Cleopatra is now his 
prisoner; but Caesar is betrayed by Dolabella, who cc^nfirms 
Cleopatra’s suspicion. Caesar himself then comes in state to 
visit his interesting prisoner. This young man k different from 
the other Romans whom she had fascinated, and she changes her 
technique accordingly. She kneels before him abjectly, calls him 
‘My Master and my Lord’, and confesses humbly that she has 

Been laden with like frailties, which bfefore 
Have often sham’d our sex. 

Caesar is not greatly impressed, and his reply is a threat, very 
smoothly conveyed, but sinister. If she submits, he will treat her 
gently; if she takes Antony’s way out, he will kill her children. 
Cleopatra’s maternal feelingfi^ however, are so weak that she 
ignores this appeal and appears not even to notice it. Caesar’s 
apparently complete supremacy is again shown in another slight, 
buf gratifying, triumph, a foretaste of greater satisfaction to 
come. Cleopatra presents him with an inventory of her wealth 
and appeals to her treasurer to confirm its accuracy, but he 
betrays her and declares that she has concealed enough to 
purchase what she has revealed. 

Caesar is well pleased at her discomfiture and laughs it off. 
As he rises to take his leave, he promises, 

so to dispose you, as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. 

The ^contrast betwefen Antony, who could refiise her nothing, 
,and young Octavius Caesar, who can look her straight in the 
face and lie to her, is thus complete. Our syiApathy is with 
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Cleopatra, for it is an infallible sign that her power over men is 
no longer irresistible. She can still subdue such lesser men as 
Dolabella to betray their masters, but Octavius Caesar, unlike 
Julius and Mark Antony, il made of cold, impenetrable stuff. 
For Cleopatra there is now left the stark choice of being hoisted 
up as a show to the shouting varletry or following Antony. 

Cleopatra is not deceived. When Caesar and his train have 
withdrawn, she sneers. 

He words me girls, he words me. 

That I should not be noble to myself. 

Ira*s, th« quieter of the women but the deeper nature, understands: 

Finish good Lady, the bright day is done. 

And we are for the dark. 

• 

It is an echo, one of rpany in this play, of Antony’s thought at 
the end: 

• , • the long day’s task is done. 

And we must sleep. , ^ 

Cleopatra must live in the blaze of her own light or go out, and 
she has already made her determination. 

So for the last time Charmian fetches the royal robes as the 
countryman is brought in with the pretty worm of Nilus, ‘that 
kills and pains notf. 

Whatever Cleopatra may have been in the past, she will die. 
like a queen, enrobed, and in the dignity of her death claim 
Antony at last as her rightful husband. Shakespeare wrote matiy 
death scenes, but none so magnificent as this, and not the least 
of its wonder is that it comes almost straight from Plutarch, for 
Plutarch also had a fine sense for the dramatic. Cleopatra’s m^ds 
die with her, Iras first by a few seconds. Charmian survives 
but to do the last office for her mistress and to pronounce the 
finsJ word: 

Now boast thee Death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. Downy window^ close,* 

And golden Plioebus, never be behfeld 
Of eyes again so royal: your Crown’s awry, 

I’ll mend it, and theii play— 
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‘A lass unparallerd". . . this is the final comment on the woman 
who has been responsible for the downfall of an empire. 

Antony and Cleopatra is not deep tragedy but rather a comment 
on history. Shakespeare found th^fee characters in the story 
which Plutarch gave him, and he recreated them in a play which 
reveals his powers at their greatest. In spite of its story, Antony 
and Cleopatra is a genial play in which all, no matter what frailties 
and errors they commit, are shown at their best in failure. To 
read or to watch—if the producer can overcome the difficulty 
of presenting a play so essentially Elizabethan to a modern' 
audience— Antony and Cleopatra is gorgeous, with the loveliest 
word-music, but it never reaches down to the depths of emotidn. 
The reason is clear. The story is not by any standard essentially 
tragic, for a man who throws his wealth into tht lap of a harlot 
and then kills himself is no tragic hero; his death is not heroic, 
but the final degradation. ^ 

Nevertheless, though not a deep tragedy, and indeed 
Shakespeare never intended it to be, Antony and C^leopatra is not 
a failure, but a^tqumph, a thing of beauty incomparable.^ \ 



^ Chapter ii 

CORIOLANUS 


T Jhe Tragedj of Coriolanus has from the first been one of 
Shakespeare^s less popular plays. The Shakespeare Allusion 
•hook lists only five references Ho the play before 1649, 
and these on examination can be reduped to one questionable 
adaptation of a phrase^ by MassingerrFrom the evidence of style 
and a few doubtful topicalities it seems likely that the play was 
written somewhere between 1607 and 1609. If so, it followed 
Antomand Cleopatra and is—^with the possible exception of 
Timot^ Athens —Shakespeare’s last surviving tragedy. 

' Coriolanus is another of the plays founded on North’s Plutarch 
and as with Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare followed his original 
very closely. He compressed historical events, ignored the details 
of the quarrel between fhe pleb<iians and the patricians, and 
generally made niore of the dominance of Caius Martins by his 
mother; but some of the most effective scenes and speeches were ^ 
little more than direct transmutations of North’s prose into 
Shakespearean verse of the freer pattern which is common at this 
period of his dramatic career. 

Apart from the common origin there are also certain affinities 
between Coriolanus and ]ulius Caesar, Both are Roman plays and 
over both the spirit of Ben Jonson and other classical-minded 
theorists seems to brood, so that Shakespeare became conscious 
of*dramatic decorum as if he realized that a certain proprietj^ was. 
necessary when writing about these heroic solemn worthies of 
classical story. The persons are as mucTi alive as ^always, but 
Shakespeare observed fiie rules at least to the extent that there 
is no digression, no secondary plot, and hardly an honest laygh^ 
throughout thfi play. As a result it gains greatly m concentration. 
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Indeed Coriolanus is the best constructed of all the plays on 
historical themes. It is formed on the correct tragic principles 
with a beginning, a middle, and an ending, excellently worked 
out and presented, with magnificent dramatic verse and clever 
characterization. 

The theme of the play is a full length study of the character 
of an individual who suffered from intolerable pride. Caius 
Martius was fully delineated by Plutarch. Shakespeare saw him 
as a combination of three types: the unintelligent but utterly 
fearless soldier, the proud aristocrat who despises 'his inferiors, 
and the darling (and apparently only) son of a domineering 
mother. All three kinds interested Shakespeare. Indeed, hi^ know¬ 
ledge of soldiers is so varied and accurate that he must surely at 
some time have had direct and personal experieiye of camps and 
warfarev^The class-proud aristocrat r was not uncommon in 
Elizabethan England, and players who,were the.servants of 
noblemen and waited, hat in hand, in the anterooms of the Court 
or the houses of the great had ample opportunit^v of observing 
and enduring tl^e haughty ways of their betters. Moreover, 
though the women of Elizabethan households by social conven¬ 
tion took an inferior place, there were plenty of examples of 
domineering mothers in all levels of society. 

It was? a popular notion in Victorian biographies that a great 
man owed all to his mother^ and this sentiment moved George 
Brandes, reflecting that Shakespeare’s own mother had died in 
September, 1608, to link Mary Arden with Volumnia: 

‘The death of a mother is always a mournfully irreparable 
loss, often the saddest a man can sustain. We can realize how 
deeply it would go to Shakespeare’s heart when we remember 
the capacity for profound and passionate feeling with which 
nature had blessed and cursed him. We know little of his 
mother; but judging from that affinity which generally exists 
between famous sons and their mothers, we may suppose that 
t slie was no ordinary woman. Mary Arden, who belonged to 
an old and honottraKle family, which traced its descent (perhaps 
justly) back to the days of Edward thfc Confessor, represented 
^ the haughty patrician element of the Shakespeare family. Her 
ancestors had borne their coat^of arms for cehturies, and the 
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son would be proud of his mother for this among other reasons, 
•just as the mother would be proud of her son/ 

In the midst of the prevailing gloom and bitterness of his 
spirit, this fresh blow fell*upon him, and, out of his weariness 
of life as his surroundings and experience^ showed it to him, 
recalled this one mainstay to him—^his mother. He remembered 
all she had been to him for forty-four years, and the thoughts 
of the man and the dreams of the poet were thus led to dwell 
upon the significance in a man’s life of this unique form, 
comparable to no other—his mother. 

Thus it was that, although his genius must follow the path 
*it h^ entered upon and pursue it to the end, we find, in the 
midst of all that was low and base in his next work, this one 
sublftne mother-form, the proudest and most highly-wrought 
that he has drawn, Volumnia. 

To which it might bfc added that if in Volumnia Shakespeare 
represented his own mpther, he feared and detested her all his 
life but never tiared say so until she was dead. 

There are, however, topical significances id tiiis play which 
have not usually been recognized. Coriolanus was written during 
a period of deep social unrest, particularly in the counties of 
Northampton, Warwick, and Leicester. The troubles are thus 
summarized by Howes in .his continuation of Stow’s Annals^ 

‘About the twiddle of this month of May, 1607, a great num¬ 
ber of common persons suddenly assembled themselves in' , 
Northamptonshire; and then others of like nature assembjed 
themselves in Warwickshire, and some in Leicestershire. 
They violently cut and brake down hedges, filled up ditches, 
and laid open all such enclosures of Commons and o^er 
grounds as they found enclosed, which of ancient time had 
been open and employed to tillage . . . 

The twenty-seventh of this month there were several 
l^roclamations made straightly charging them to surcease^theii; 
disorder, yet nevertheless they ceased not, but rather persisted 
more eagerly. And hereupon the Sheriffs and justices had 
authority givoi them to impress them by force, by vittac 
whereof th^ raised an army and scattered ^them, using, aH 
^ George Biindes, WiWam Shakespeare, 1916, pp. 532-533. 
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possible means to avoid bloodshed. And after that the King 
sent Henry Earl of Huntington, Thomas Earl of Worcester, 
Edward Lord Zouch, William Lord Compton, John Lord 
Harrington, Robert Lord Spencer, George Lord Carew, Sir 
Edward Coke Lord Chief Justice of the Common pleas, with 
divers other learned Judges assisted by the Mayor of Coventry 
and the most discreet Justices of peace, and of Oyer and 
Terminer in their several Counties, to do justice upon the 
levelers according to the nature of their offences. 

At the first those fore-said multitudes assembled themselves 
without any particular head or guide. Then start up a base 
fellow called John Reynolds whom they sumamed Captain 
Pouch because of a great leather pouch which he wore by his 
side, in which purse he affirmed to his company thac there 
was sufficient matter to defend them against all comers. But 
afterwards when he was apprehended h^s pouch was searched, 
and therein was only a piece of green cheese. He told them 
also that he had Authority from his Majesty to throw down 
enclosures, £md that he was sent of God to satisfy all degrees 
whatsoever, and that in this present work he was directed by 
the Lord of Heaven; and thereupon they generally inclined 
to his direction. So as he kept them in good order, he com¬ 
manded them not to swear, nor to offer violence to any person, 
but to ply their business and to malce fair work, intending to 
continue their work so long as God should ^ut them in mind. 
At the beginning of these disordered assemblies until their 
5.uppression and due examination of many of the offenders, 
it was generally bruited throughout the land that the special 
cause of their assemblies and discontent was concerning 
Religion, and the same passed current with many, according 
to their several opinions in religion. Some said it was the 
Puritan faction because they were the strongest and thereby 
sought to enforce their pretended reformation; others said 
it was the practice of the Papists, thereby to obtain restoration 
or toleration—^all which reports proved false as appeared 
plainly by the exa&nination of all such as were examined, whose 
general pretence \>£ grievances and cause of stirring in this 
riotous and traitorous manner was only for the laying open of 
enclosures, the prevention of furdier depopulation, the increase 
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and continuance of tillage to relieve their wives and children, 

^ and chiefly because it had been credibly reported unto them 
by many that of very late years th^e were three hundred and 
forty Towns decayed and depopulated, and that they supposed 
by this insurrection .and casting down of enclosures to cause 
reformation.* 

Coriolanus is not itself a topical play, but Shakespeare could 
hardly have been ignorant of these disturbances in his home 
county even if he had not witnessed them with his own eyes. As 
a result the Starving plebeians are nearer to life than the citkens 
m^Julius Caesar or II Henry 1 /J; but Shakespeare created them and 
their oppressors, the arrogant gentry, with cold impartial justice. 

^Coriolanus, like ]ulius Caesar^ begins with a crowd scene, but 
with a difference. In Julius Caesar a gay, thoughtless crowd rejoices 
that Caesar has returned in triumph over Pompey, a fellow 
Roman, and it needs* to be roused to a sense of decency. In 
Coriolanus the citizens ye mutinous and must be pacified. They 
enter in ugly Aiood with staves and clubs to hold their meeting. 
Their grievance is against the patricians generally,#but particularly 
against Caius Martius, ‘chief enemy to the people*, though their 
opinions are divided. The party represented by the chief citizen 
is for killing him, but the others, represented by tbfc second 
citizen, recognize what he*has done for his country. 

To the crowd a* this dangerous moment enters Caius Menenius, 
the only man throughout the play who shows any sense of 
humour^^r who can see that there may be two sides to the 
argument, a kindly, elderly, well-living, whimsical patricfan, 
who adores Caius Martius, but is not blind to his faults and who 
at the same time has a patronizing sympathy for the grievances 
of the people. Menenius is always well meaning, but in any crisis 
quite ineffectual. 

Menenius is civil to the crowd, and sympathetic, and from his 
first words and the replies of the second citizen the situation 
becomes clearer. The poor citizens are starving and they suspegt 
that*the patricians are profiteering out bf their miseries; from 
what we see of the^atri&ans these suspicions are not unreasonable. 
Menenius, however, remains good tempered and having won a^ 
hearing, he proceeds to point fce moral of the sifiiation by telhng 
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the old fable of the Belly and the members. He has hardly finished, 
scoring at the end a snap victory at the expense of the heckling 
second citizen, when Caiijs Martins joins him. 

There is no subtlety about Cain’s Martins. He exults in his 
contempt for the rioters and his vocabulary of abuse is rich and 
fluent. Indeed, his denunciation of the crowd is written with 
such obvious zest that some critics have assumed that Shakespeare 
through the mouth of his creature was venting some of his own 
venom for the rank-scented many, for whom he so often made 
cheap what was most dear. Nevertheless, London-* crowds were 
notoriously fickle and unreliable. They cheered Essex to the 
skies; stared at him with stolid unmoving curiosity when he cfied 
out for their help; and then tried to lynch the headsman when 
their hero was dead. They threw up their c^s when Queen 
Elizabeth came abroad but they burned bonfires of joy on the 
night after her death. They would cheerfully have 'torn Raleigh 
to pieces but forgave him everything when he fought back so 
valiantly at his trial. Whatever may have beeij Shakespeare’s 
own views about democracy, his Martins was certainly expressing 
feelings general among thinking men. 

What would you have, you curs, 

Th^t like nor peace, nor war? The one affrights you. 

The other maizes you pjoud. Hc that trusts to you. 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares: 

« Where foxes, geese you are: no surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is. 

To ijiake him worthy, whose offence subdues him, 

And curse that Justice did it. Who deserves greatness. 
Deserve your hate: and your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite; who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, * 

' ^ 'And hews down oaks, jivith rushes. Hang ye: trust ye? 

With every nrinule you do change a mind, 

«And call him noble, that was now your hztt: 

Him vile, that was your garland. What’s the matter, 

^ * That in difese several places 6f the City, ' 
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You cry against the noble Senate, who 
(Under the Gods) keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another? , 

• 

Then, turning to Menenius, Martins contemptuously ignores 
the citizens who stand glowering but cowed as he denounces the 
Senate for its concessions. His low opinion of the crowd is 
entirely justified and events abundantly confirm it; so also is the 
crowd’s hatred of Martins. Both deserve the disasters that befall 
them. There is nothing lovable about either party. This is unusual. 
In his other pfays, Shakespeare created his characters with affection 
an^ interest; even the most abhorrent villains—Edmund or lago, 
for instance—are admirable, at least in the Elizabethan sense of 
‘admiraWe’ in their wickedness. The chief persons in Coriolanus 
never attract us In the same way. 

The first scene, having* shown the situation at Rome, ends 
with the intimation that war with the Volsces is to be renewed. 
A brief glimpse of Aufi^ius, Martius’ sworn enemy, and of the 
Volscian chiefs is shown, and then, without further hint of the 
passing of time, follows a delicious comedy scfint of women in 
wartime. 

lEjtter V'olumnia and V'irgilia, mother and wife to Martius: they 
set them down on two low stools and sew, * 

• 

The two womtSa in Martius’ life are a formidable contrast, 
reminiscent almost of the good and evil angels who in earlier 
plays sometimes tussle for a man’s soul. Volumnia, the mother, 
has created Martius. She is a natural virago and exults in the 
bloody triumph of her only son, but she is also his ^vil angel. 
She has brought him up to despise all occupations but the soldier’s 
and to measure men solely by their crude skill in arms. Virguia, 
by contrast, cares nothing for the triumphs or the crowns of oak 
leaves. Until her man comes back safe she will sit at home gently 
wecptQg for his absence. It is surprising that Martius should have 
married such a woman, but, as is abundantly clear in thelate$ 
scenes, while he respects and fears his r^dodbtable another, he 
loves his wife mosj ten<lferiy. • • 

After this domestic episode we return to the war, which^ is 
shown in a selies of battle ^enes longer and *more elaborate 
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even than the battle scenes in Hen^ V. As cut up and localized in 
the Globe text, these scenes are unconvincing, even for an 
Elizabethan stage war; but read in the Folio they are vigorous, 
quick, and exciting, and they are used with great skill to build 
up Caius Martius into a real hero. Shakespeare used all the 
resources of the Elizabethan stage and its equipment: 

Enter MartiuSy Titus Lartius, with drum and colours, with 
Captains and Soldiers, as before the City of Corioli: to them a 
messenger . . . They sound a Parley: enter two Senators with others on 
the walls of Corioli . . . Drum afar off. Alarum afar off.. . 
Enter the Army of the Volsces . . . Alarum, The Komans are beaten 
back to their trenches. Enter Martius cursing, 

Martius certainly lacks the gentler touch, butjhe has a wonder¬ 
ful command of language, especially of vituperation, when 4' 
roused and a vivid imagination which expresses itself in a splatter 
of nasty images: 

All the contagion of the South, light oxt you. 

You sLaiSies of Rome: you herd of biles and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile: you souls of geese, 

^hat bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves* that apes would beat; Pli^^o and Hell, 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale 

With flight and agued fear, mend and charge home, 

‘ Or, by the fires of heaven, Fll leave the foe. 

And make my wars on you: look to’t: come on. 

If you’ll stand fast, we’ll beat them to their wives, 

^ As they us to our trenches follows. 

Martius fights his way through the gates; is shut in alone; breaks 
out covered in blood; calls for volunteers; addresses his soldiers; 
is cheered and chaired; fights Aufidius in single combat,' and 
t finally drives him and his ffescuers before him. 

These battle sdfenes are good rousing drama with plenty of 
noioc and fury, trimplings and clashings, aivi they are better in 
action than in reading, especially since there is some confusion 
in the stage directions: but without a doubt it is Martius’ battle, 
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and when victory has been won it ends with a scene of military 
pageant as Cominius and Titus Lartius bring in their armies to do 
honour to the hero of the day. Maitius has fully justified the 
praises of his mother. He is^a peerless fighter, quite without fear. 

Once the battle is ended and awards are to be distributed, we 
see another side of the hero’s character. Though he lives for 
glory and is hypersensitive about his own honour, yet when 
publicly congratulated he becomes as shy and bashful as a school¬ 
girl. To the praises of Cominius he mutters: 

I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
• * To hear themselves remember’d. 

They pay him full military honours: 

•* 

A long flourish. They all cry, Martins, Martins, cast np their 

caps and lances: Cominius and Lartius stand hare, 

* • 

This tribute calls forth an almost grumbling rebuke but Cominius, 
knowing Marcus’ ways* is not put off by his awkwardness, and 
he bestows on him the supreme honour of a tide^ 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

, With all th’ applause and clamour of the host, 

Martins Cains Coriolanns, Bear th’ addition nobljj ever! 

The first Act ends with a firief passage in which Aufidius swears 
the destruction of his rival. 

So far Coriolanus—as Martius has now become—is on the 
whole a character to be admired. Certainly he despises ^he 
Plebeians, but once we have seen these same Plebeians in action, 
deserting their leaders and eager only for worthless 4 oot, there 
is little to be said for them. Without such officers as Coriolani:|^ or 
the gentlemen volunteers they would have fled away at the first 
onset of the enemy. 

With the second Act Coriolanus returns to civilian life. He 
ha^ many enemies at home. The tribunes, as spokesmen fqr the» 
people, and apprehensive of their < 5 wn power, are watching ftfr 
any chance of overthrowing Coriolanus, but for the present they 
must wait till the^ triumph of his return haf subsided, and*they 
resent the bantering of old Menenius. Meanwhile Coriolanus» 
friends are gathering to greet him. His mother, with Virgilia 
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and Valeria, takes her place, for this is the greatest of her son’s 
triumphs, though dashed a little by the silent weeping of her 
daughter-in-law. The procession approaches, and the excitement 
of Volumnia swells. 

A Sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius the General and 

Titus Lartius: between them Coriolanus, crowned with an Oaken 

Garland, with Captains, and Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Coriolanus, as always on such an occasion, is embarrassed, 
and answers the cries of welcome with: ‘No more of this, it does 
offend my heart: pray now no more.’ But as he sees his moth^, 
he kneels to her. Volumnia in her exultation answers, • 

Nay, my good-soldier, up: ^ 

My gentle Martius, worthy Cajus, 

And by deed-achieving honour newly nam’d, 

What is it Coriolanus must I call thee? 

And then, with an impatient gesture, she adds, ‘B»t oh, thy wife.’ 

As Coriolan^is^ takes Virgilia in his arms and dries Her tears, 
he murmurs, 

My gracious silence, hail: 

Would’st thou have laugh’d, had I come coffin’d home. 
That weep’st to see ine triumph? Ah my dear. 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear,^' 

And mothers that lack sons. 

The returned warriors having greeted their friends, Coriolanus, 
with his hand in his mother’s as of old, goes onward to the 
reception‘in the Senate House. To Volumnia this is the supreme 
moment of her life and at this moment she commits the fatal 
error, 

I have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes. 

And the bijildings of my fancy: 

Only* there’s one thing wanting. 

Which (I doubt npt) biSt our Rome 
Will cast upon thee. 

t I 

The one thing wwting is the consulship. 
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When Coriolanus and his applauding admirers have gone on 
their way, the two tribunes return. For them*the situation is 
serious and may be disastrous. If Coriolanus is made consul, 
as is likely in this sudden s{)ate of popularity, their power with 
the people is ended. But these two are cunning schemers and 
they reali2e his weaknesses. At the right time it will be easy 
to move the people against him, and his soaring insolence will 
soon give them opportunity. 

In Coriolanus•xhttt are an unusual number of scenes of public 
ceremonial. From the official welcome to the returning heroes, 
the scene passes to a formal meeting of the Senate, briefly prefaced 
hf a crjnversation between the two officers who are laying the 
cushions, shrewd comment on Coriolanus and his chances of 
the corftulship. ffhe Senate assembles. 

A Sennet, Enter the Patricians^ and the Tribunes of the People, 

Lictors before them: ^Coriolanus, Menenius, Cominius the Consul: 

Sicmius and Brutus take their places by themselves: Coriolanus 

stands, • 

• • 

Menenius opens the proceedings. A Senator follows with an 
appeal to the two tribunes to present the motion to honour the 
hero. *Sicinius replies smoothly, but Brutus growls a caution that 
he "should remember a kiqder value of the People thaA he hath 
hitherto prized them at’. As ComkBus rises •to move the motion 
'that Coriolanus be nominated consul, Coriolanus withdraws; 
he will not < 

idly sit • 

To hear my nothings monster’d. 

Cominius makes his speech—an effective panegyric ^ on 
Coriolanus’ many deeds of heroism, particularly in the late war. 
Coriolanus is recalled to hear the decision. He accepts the nomina¬ 
tion but he shies at complying with the custom of standing in a 
gown of humility to solicit the votes of the people. Menenius, 
briefly persuades him to follow t 4 ie usual formality anS the 
meetmg ends with the acclamation of the S&iate; but it is clear 
from Coriolanus’ planner that he will find it hard even to be» civil 
to the people. Already he is playing into the hands of.the^ 
tribunes. ^ * 
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The citizens assemble to make their decision. They are far 
from unanimous, but Coriolanus has his supporter in the third 
citizen, 

‘for, if he show us his wounds, and tells us his deeds, we 
are to put our tongues into those wounds, and speak for them: 
so if he tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him our noble 
acceptance of them.’ 

As Coriolanus, accompanied by Menenius, approaches, they 
withdraw. 

Coriolanus is in a mood of profound irritation. In spite of 
Menenius’ protest, he cannot force himself to be polij-e. The 
first party of voters returns, the third citizen among them. 
Coriolanus is sarcastic. His impatience increases jvhen the second 
party, represented by the first and second citizens, accost him. 
They are puzzled by his manner but they agree to give him their 
votes for ‘we hope to find you our friend’. When the second 
party has withdrawn, he breaks out impatiently,^ 

Better it k to die, better to starve. 

Than crave the hire, which first we do deserve. 

Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here. 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that does appear. 

Their needless vouches: Custqm calls me to’t. 

What Custotn wills ifi all things, shoulj;! we do’t? 

The dust on antique Time would lie unswept. 

And mountainous error be too highly heap’d. 

For Truth to o’er-peer. Rather than fool it so. 

Let the high office and the honour go 

T (5 one that would do thus. I am half through. 

The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 

In his later plays Shakespeare will sometimes underline and 
stiffen a significant speech by using rhymed couplets which give 
a special emphasis so that the effect is almost that of the comnient 
pf a' Greek chorus. 

The ordeal is nepeSited once more. Coriolanus, with 'bitter 
irony which is unnoticed by his hearers^ continues, 

, . Your voices? for your voices I have fought. 

Watched for your voices: for your voices, bear 
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Of wounds, two dozen odd: battles thrice six 
I have seen, and heard of: for your voifces. 

Have done many things, some less, some more: 

Your voices? Indeld I would be Consul. 

The test is finished. The tribunes announce that the people 
have agreed to the nomination and will assemble to declare 
their approbation. Coriolanus and Menenius withdraw and the 
citizens return to report their decision to their tribunes. Never¬ 
theless they are* already wavering, for Coriolanus’ insolence has 
disturbed them and they are uneasy. In such a mood they are a 
r«^dy prey for the eloquence of their leaders. 

Whyt demands Brutus, did they not exact conditions for their 
vote, a^-they had been instructed. This, adds Sicinius, would 
either have forced a promise from him or made him angry so 
that they could have refused him the vote. The crowd are silent 
and abashed, for each tnan privately regrets his choice, and the 
third citizen soon voices the common feeling, ‘He’s not confirmed, 
we may deny Him yet’. It needs small encouragement from the 
tribunes to confirm their decision to revoke thi Section. 

Villainous as they appear in the eyes of the patricians, the 
tribunes can hardly be blamed for their hostility to Coriolanus. 
Sooner or later the issue between Coriolanus and thj people 
must be fought out, and fisom thei^ point of view. 

This mu?iny were better put in hazard. 

Than stay past doubt, for greater. 

War is thus declared, and the tribunes will fight with their 
own weapons and on their own ground with every ^vantage. 
They have intelligence, brains, and the people on their side. 
Coriolanus has nothing but sheer physical strength and the 
backing of his patrician friends, and that only so long as they are 
persuaded that his cause is right. It will not be difficult to isolate 
Coriblanus from his friends for one so stupidly choleric will 
surely throw away every advantage if goaded in the righti 
spot. • • • . 

Coriolanus, as (^onsuT Elect, enters in state with his friends. 
He has so little tact or understanding of the situation that whjpn 
the tribunes approach, he cries ^ut to his party, 
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Behold, these are the Tribunes of the People, 

The Tongues o’ th’ Common Mouth. I do despise them: 

For they do prank them in authority. 

Against all noble sufferance. 

But he is not prepared for the sudden change. When the tribunes 
warn him that the people are incensed against him, he instantly 
loses all self-control and retorts. 

Are these your herd? * 

Must these have voices, that can yield them new. 

And straight disclaim their tongues? what are your offices? 
You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth? * 
Have you not set them on? 

In the babble of argument which follows, Coriolanus’ voice 
grows louder and harsher, and his words more bitter and reckless, 
until his speech turns into a violent denunciation of the people 
and their tribunes, and the hope that in a jpetter hour the patricians 
will ‘throw their power i’ th’ dust’. This threat leads to immediate 
rioting and th»c6mmand by the tribunes to cast Coriolanus from 
the Rock Tarpeian. At this point Coriolanus draws his sword; 
tribunes and people melt before him. He would gladly continue 
the fight, but his friends are horrified and hustle him away before 
the tribunes and their supporters return, and—for those who 
base their views of Shakespeare’s political sympathies on this 
play—it may be noted that the stage direction in the Folio reads, 
^ "Enter Brutus with the rabble agaM. 

The situation has now entirely changed. From Consul Elect 
Coriolanus has become a proclaimed enemy of the people, con¬ 
demned to immediate death. His friends therefore have the choice 
of civil war, or of the leaving Coriolanus to his fate, or of trying 
to effect some mitigation of the sentence. The tribunes are for 
immediate death, but at least they are willing to listen to Menenius^ 
plea to .. 

f Proceed by Process, i 

Lest parties (as he is beloved) break out, 

^And sack great Rome with Romans! ^ 

,And when Menenius promises to bring the offender to answer 
their charges they order the mob to lay down their weapons. 
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The issue is still doubtful, but we are reaching that crisis or 
turning point which is part of the structure of tragedy—the 
moment when a choice is made or an spction committed that must 
lead to foreseen disaster. TAere is a chance that Coriolanus will 
so far yield to his friends as to preserve a semblance of outward 
patience. There is a chance that the tribunes will not press their 
advantage to extremes. Neither is likely; but the tribunes, by 
the very\uccess of their tactics, have created a difliculty for 
themselves. If they relent graciously, it is against nature to expect 
Coriolanus tA appreciate a generous gesture; if they demand his 
c^eath, they will perpetuate the feud with the patricians; if they 
accept ft lesser victory, Coriolanus will still remain. 

Coriolanus is wild with anger. At the best of times he is an 
irrational creature, but now he is like the bull in the arena, 
maddened by the darts of his enemies yet uncertain where to 
charge. In such a state, of bewilderment he is quite incapable of 
cool thought. 

• In all Shak^peare’s greater tragedies, a principal ingredient 
is stupidity. Stupidity indeed is so universal^a^ failing that it 
should rouse the sympathy of an audience, but the stupidity of 
Coriolanus is beyond all sympathy. In this crisis, Coriolanus has 
only one source of help—^his mother. Now even she is against 

him as she tries to make him see reason: • 

• 

You might have been enough the man you are. 

With striving less to be so: lesser had been 
The thwarting of your dispositions, if 
You had not show’d them how you were dispos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

The patricians are desperate, for however much they ^ay 
admire Coriolanus, they realize that if he persists, ruin must 
follow either for himself or for the city. Only his mother can 
persuade him to see sense and she puts forth all her powers of 
persuasion. He resists stubbornly, especially when he realizes, 
that she is asking him to play the beggar to the despised plebeians^ 

I will not do ify 

Lest I siftrcease to hbnour rnme uwn iiuui. 

And j^y my body’s action, teach my mijid 

A most inherent baseness, 

• • 
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At last Volumnia loses her temper and retorts, 

At thy choice then:^ 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour. 

Than thou of them. Come all to ruin, let 
Thy Mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness: for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it from me: 

But owe thy pride thyself. ^ 

In this contest of wills the stronger wins and Coriolanus, as 
always in the past, yields to his mother, ^ 

Look, I am going: 

Commend me to my wife, Fll return Consul, 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I’ th* way of flattery further. 

t 

It is now the turn of the tribunes. The victory is* in their hands, 
but it remains -hi them to decide on their tactics. They instruct 
their followers how to answer their cue. ‘Put him to choler 
straight’, says Brutus, for. 

Being once chaf’d he cannot 
Be rein’d again to teuiperance, then he speaks 
What’s in his heart, and that is there wnich looks 
With us to break his neck. 

toriolanus and his friends approach. He is subdued and, for 
the moment, self-controlled. He agrees, without comment, to 
submit to suffer such censures as shall be proved against him. 
He even forces himself to ask civilly. 

What is the matter. 

That being pass’d for Consul with full voice 
*■ I am so dishonour’d, that the very hour 
You take it joffagain^ 

Siciruus brushes his‘question aside with a brusque ‘Answer to us’. 
I Coriolanus replies humbly, ‘Say then; ’tis true, I ought so’, but 
he is unprepared either for the accusation or the final goad: 
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We charge you, that you have contrived to take 
From Rome all season’d office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyranAical, 

For which you are a traitor to the people. 

The dart has been perfectly directed, and the bull is stung to 
instant madness. Incoherent with fury he screams out, 

e fires i’ th’ lowest hell. Fold in the people: 

Call lAe their Traitor, thou injurious Tribune. 

Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths 
In thy hands clutch’d: as many millions in 
Thy lying tongue, both numbers. I would say 
Thou liest unto thee, with a voice as free. 

As I dt) pray the Gods. 

i 

This passage is one of the several cruxes in the text over which 
editors have shown much unnecessary ingenuity; but the incoher- 
«nce IS deliberate artistry, for Coriolanus and his kind with loss 
of temper lose also control of logic and gramma^. For the tribunes 
it is enough. Coriolanus has condemned himself by his own words 
and actions, and Sicinius forthwith pronounces doom. 

In the name a’ th’ people. 

And in the power of us the Tribunes, we * 

(Ev’n frj)m this instant) banish him our City 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the Rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates. I’ th’ People’s name, • 

I say it shall be so. 

And the people take up the doom with monotonous chanting— 
Tt shall be so, it shall be so’. 

It was inevitable that Coriolanus would be defeated by the 
greater cunning and intelligence, and the sentence of banishment 
ratlier than death seems—at first sights—^masterly. Eveg the. 
patricians must admit that Coriolanhs is a danger to Rome, and 
that in pronouncing th^ lesser doom, the tribunes have shown 
more generosity than Coriolaihus would hav 3 granted had peaces 
been changed. JBut Coriolanus. though defeated,^ is not subdued, 
and his tongue is as rasping as^ ever: 
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You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate. 

As reek a’ th" rotten fens: whose loves I prize. 

As the dead carcases of unburied men. 

That do corrupt my air: I baliish you. 

And here remain with your uncertainty. 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts: 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into despair: have the power still 
To banish your defenders, till at length • 

Your ignorance (which finds not till it feels; 

Making but reservation of yourselves. 

Still your own foes) deliver you 
As most abated captives, to some Nation 
That won you without blows, despising # 

For you the City. Thus I turn my back; 

There is a world elsewhere. 

In its own way, Coriolanus* defiance .is magnificent, and his 
speech is both curse and prophecy. It had not flccurred to the 
tribunes that ifi dubbing Coriolanus traitor, they might perhaps 
be making him one. 

Coriolanus in defeat is a more sympathetic object. He parts 
from his friends and his womenfolk with dignity, and when 
the tribunes encounter the bereaved wife and mother, our feelings 
begin to turn; for all his faults, Coriolanus war a far greater man 
than his enemies. 

With the banishment of Coriolanus, there is a natural pause in 
th6 action before the sequel—^how Coriolanus turned against 
Rome—^is begun. Shakespeare bridges the gap, as so often, by a 
brief scene in which two new and unimportant characters ex¬ 
change news and comment. A Roman traitor tells a Volscian that 
Coriolanus has been banished and now Aufidius has his chance 
of revenging himself on the Romans. 

As soon as they have gone Coriolanus himself appears on the 
' stage, 'in mean apparel, disguised, and muffled\ The whole episode 
IS a good example ofi^mature Elizabethan stagecraft. First, the 
place is located in Coriolanus’ opejning words: 

^ r A goodly city is this Antium. Qty, 

’Tis I that made thy widows: many an heir 
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Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars 

Have I heard groan, and drop: then know me not. 

Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones 
In puny battle slay me/ 

In five and one-half lines .Coriolanus’ desperate resolution and 
his natural attraction to his old enemies is economically conveyed. 

A citiz^ passes by. Coriolanus asks for and is shown the house 
of Aufidius. Then he resumes his musings: * 

O World, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast sworn. 

Whose double bosoms seems to wear one heart, 

WJiose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise. 

Are still together: who twin (as ’twere) in love, 

Ui^eparablf, shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a ^oit, break out 
To bitterest enmity: so fellest foes. 

Whose passions, and whose plots have broke their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance. 

Some trict not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends 
And interjoin their issues. So with me, * 

My birth-place hate I, and my love’s upon 
This enemy town: I’ll enter, if he slay me 
He does fair justice: if he give me way. 

I’ll do his Country seArice. 

So after all, the tribunes are proved right: ("oriolanus is the 
supreme egoist, concerned only with the feeding ‘of his own'« 
vanity at the expense of his friends, his mother, his wife, and 
his country. He makes his exit and the feast begins with the 
appearance of servingmen. • 

Coriolanus returns. The servants treat him roughly untit he 
shows fight, and then they fetch Aufidius. Coriolanus discloses 
himself slowly in a speech long pondered and self-revealing: 
since his thankless country has cast him out, and even the nobles 
have forsaken him, he has but two desires—death at the Ijands* 
of hi^ enemies, or vengeance on RonTe. Aufidius, with that sports 
manship which is part^of the code of tlie ^rofessibnal soldier 
towards a beaten eiiemy, greets him rapturously for his own Sake, 
and in a moment of excitement offers him twin ^ofiimand in die* 
war against Rome, and they go in together to greet the Volscian 
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nobles. The secjuel is vividly described by the three servingmen 
who are all agog for another war—a sentiment echoed by many 
a needy adventurer in the- peaceful years that followed the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The immediate sequel is ironic. The story returns to Rome 
and the two tribvmes congratulating themselves on the peace 
that has descended since Coriolanus departed. It is an accurate 
picture of a city enjoying the calm that follows th_ end of a 
trouble maker. Even Menenius can not deny that, 

Gdus Martius was 

A worthy Officer i’ th’ war, but insolent, 

O’ercome with pride, ambitious, past all thinking 
Self-loving. 

The tribunes, however, in their >zeal for the cause of the 
Plebeians, had forgotten that in curing one disease they might 
be creating a worse. This, indeed, is the problem of all leaders 
of Trade Unions and similar bodies: how far to oush the claims 
of their own ,s.ection at the expense of the commonweal. When 
they cast out the enemy of the people, the tribunes had failed 
to realize that Coriolanus was the one person who could hold 
back Aufidius; and now both are at the gates of Rome. If is not 
to the credit of Menenius or Cominius that in this crisis they 
should round on tlie tribunes to win the cheap satisfaction of 
T told you so’, and of gloating on the carnage which is to fall 
on Rome. As for the citizens, they have no shame in the matter, 
ard ‘though we willingly consented to his banishment, it was 
against our will’. 

The sequence is broken by a brief glimpse at Aufidius from 
which we learn that though Coriolanus has changed sides, he 
has lost none of his old pride, and Aufidius is again growing to 
hate him, no longer as an enemy but as an aUy. After this we 
return to the panic of Rome where there is no hope of resisting 
the enemy. Cominius has been rebuffed by his old fellow soldier, 
‘and returns with the grim hews that Coriolanus intends to bum 
Rome. Thfe tribunes plead with Menenius to make his attempt 
to ^ave the dty and the old man goes forth very reluctantly. 

‘The scen6 passes directly to the Volscian camp where the 
sentries challenge Menenius on his arrival. He tries to bluff his 
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way into the presence of t^e general, but unsuccessfully; he lacks 
G^riolanus’ rougher touch. The altercation is still going on when 
Coriolanus and Aufidius come out from dinner. Menenius is 
voluble but Coriolanus arfswers him sternly, refuses further 
hearing, and passes on, leaving his old friend to the derisive 
mockery of the guards. Coriolanus, however, has been badly 
shaken, as he admits to Aufidius, who is now become very much 
the juni 3 lk partner, informed but not consulted, about major 
decisions. Henaeforward, declares Coriolanus, he will avoid all 
temptations K) weaken, and he will receive no further embassies 
or suits; but his resolution is broken as soon as uttered, for the 
la&ies of Rome have passed through the sentries and are approach¬ 
ing in sad procession. Coriolanus thought himself a Jove, above 
all hurrikn affection; he finds in a moment that he is weaker than 
water. He maintains the Olympian pose only until his wife begins 
to speak, and then he breaks down and becomes human. 

Like a dull actor^now, I have forgot my part. 

And I am out, even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh. 
Forgive my tyranny: but do not say, • • 

For that forgive our Romans. O a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revengel 
Now, by the jealous Queen of Heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee^ear; and my true lip 
Hath virgi^’d it e’er since, ^ou Gocft, I pray. 

And the most noble Mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted: Sink my knee i’ th’ earth. 

Of thy deep duty, more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

^ • 

In this last meeting, Virgilia has his love, Volumnia his duty. 

Volumnia has never yet yielded to her son, nor will she nW. 
She has come to save Rome; at whatever cost Coriolanus shall 
obey her, and she will maintain her dominance by every trick 
and* device known to mothers. First she kneels to him. Such a^ 
gesture fills Coriolanus with horror.«Next she leads forwarcf littlp 
Martlus. Coriolanus is weakening, but stilt refuses to listen to her 
petition, 

I beseech you peace: 

Or, if you’d ask, remeAber this before; 

» • « 
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The things I have forsworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials. , 

Volumnia’s temper rises and she retorts bitterly, 

yet we will ask. 

That if you fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness, therefore hear us. 

Coriolanus yields this point, but he bids Aufidius arJ the rest 
listen. 

Volumnia, having thus won a hearing, begins her prepared 
speech—which Shakespeare took almost word for word from 
North. Coriolanus sits silent and outwardly impassive. Her 
pleading becomes more urgent; let him reconcile the Romans and 
the Volscians and earn the gratitude of both. He says .iothing. 
Let him remember how shabbily, in after time, he will figure in 
the chronicle. Still he remains silent. At last, wjth growing 
emotion, she becomes pathetic and personal. 

There’s no man in the world ‘ 
More t^und to’s Mother, yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i’ th’ stocks. Thou hast never in thy life, 

Show’d thy dear Mother any courtesy, 

' When she (poor hen) fond of no second brood. 

Has clock’d thee to the wars: and safely home 
Loaden with honour.^ 

5t is manifestly untrue, but in such a struggle for mastery, truth 
is but a trifle. 

'Coriolanus is almost at the end of his resistance. He stands 
and turns to go. Volumnia and the rest go down on their knees. 
He pauses, but still says nothing. Volumnia uses her last weapon. 
If‘Coriolanus will yield neither to reason, pity, nor sentiment, 
he may yet be subdued by anger. She rises and with all her dignity 
and fury, she lashes out at him. 

Come, let us go: 

( This fellow had a Volscian to his Mother: 

His c wife is‘in Corioli, and his child 
, Like him b) chance: jct give us bur c^spatch: 

I am hush’d until our City be afire. 

And th&L I’ll speak a littld; ’ 
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Coriolanus surrenders; in 4he words of the stage direction, he 
holds her hy the hand, silent. Then, broken with -emotion, at last 
he speaks: ^ 

O, Mother, MothelcI 

What have you dpne? Behold, the Heavens do ope. 

The Gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. Oh my Mother, Mother: Oh! 

I (ju have won a happy victory to Rome.* 

But fdr your son, believe it: Oh believe it, 

MoSt dangerously you haye with him prevail’d. 

If not most mortal to him. But let it come: 

Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars. 

I’ll frame convenient peace. 

He knows that he has been beaten in a contest of will and 
character an4 he turns asfiamedly to Aufidius, hoping at least 
for some sympathy forliis weakness from that critical and hostile 
spectator. Aufidius replies cautiously, T was moved withal’; but 
Coriolanus has*played into his hands. 

In this one scene the play has almost reached deep tragedy, 
but the tragic victim is Volumnia, not Coriolanus. She alone 
can save Rome, but only if she prevails over her son to breal^ 
his promises to the Volscians. Whatever the result of her pleading, 
for her the end must be disaster. If .‘Jie fails, ^Zloriolanus will sack 
Rome. If she succeeds, she will destroy her own son. Volumnia 
is Roman enough to realize the bitter choice and she destroys hei • 
own son for the sake of his country. Had she not been so hard, 
she would have won our entire sympathy; yet had she been 
softer she would never have moulded this Coriolanus^ 

Two more scenes are needed to bring the tragedy to an end; 
both are grimly ironic. In the first, the return of the ladies is 
anxiously awaited in Rome. Meanwhile the plebeians have got 
the Tribune Brutus, • 

And hale him up and down; all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not corpfort home. 

They’ll give him death by inches. ^ 

—a speech which *may be taken as Shakespeare’s last commit 
on democracy alid its leaders. But soon, to the soilhd of trumpets, 
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oboes and drums, the ladies return''in triumph, and with the 
honour done to Volumnia, the banishment of Coriolanus is in 
effect repealed to a flpurish of drums and trumpets—^fit 
prelude to the reappearance of Au'idius with his knot of con¬ 
spirators. 

Aufidius has his legitimate grievance: 

he came unto my^hearth, 
Presented to my knife his throat: I took hini. 

Made him joint-servant with me: gave him way 
In all his own desires: nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, ^ 

My best and freshest men, serv’d his designmcxits 
In mine own person: help to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his; and took scxne pride 
To do myself this wrong: till at the last 
I seem’d his follower, not partner; and 
He wag’d me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. r 

Coriolanus returns to Corioli marching with drums and 
colours. He makes his report to the Lords of the city, and proffers 
the capitulation of Rome, sealed by the Senate. Aufidius inter¬ 
poses fiercely. 

Read it n6t noble Lords, 

, But tell the traitor in the highest degree 

He hath abus’d your powers. 

As before, the word ‘traitor’ goads Coriolanus into sudden un- 
controlla^^le rage, but Aufidius shouts him down and ends with 
the final taunt, ‘thou boy of tears’. Coriolanus retorts in fury. 

Measureless liar, thou hast ruade my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy? Oh slave. 

Pardon me Lords, ’tis the first time that ever 
I was forc’d to scold 

—^he has done little else throughout the play, but his memory 
was ever short, especially in matters thuchi^g his own vanity. 
As his anger.swells, he forgets all reason and he taunts his former 
enemies: 


( 
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Cut me to piece/ Volsces men and lads, 

Stain all your edges on me. Boy, false hound: 

If you have writ your Annals true, ’tis there. 

That like an eagleiin a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli: 

Alone I did it, B&y. 

It is thd^ue for the conspirators, who close in for the kill. 
Aufidius, in savage triumph, treads on the bloody corpse; but 
the reaction sets in quickly, and Aufidius is touched, at least out¬ 
wardly, with remorse: 

Take him up: 

Help three a’ th’ chiefest soldiers. I’ll be one. 

Beat t^ou the drum that it speak mournfully: 

Trail your steel pikes. Though in this City he 
Hjith widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Yet he shall have a noble memory. Assist. 

bearing the bodj of Martins. A dead M(^ch sounded, 

A military funeral is always effective on the stage and Coriolanus 
is appropriately carried to his burial like a soldier. And yet* 
we feel little sorrow at the end, for though Coriolanus’ fate has 
long been inevitable, it waS not a tuagic ine^tability. 

•V^here is a differfence between the other tragedies and Coriolanus; 
it causes our sympathies and censures to work, a» it were, in' ^ 
reverse. We condemn Lear’s unreasoning hot temper, but^we 
excuse it because he can arouse such loyalty in Kent and Cordelia, 
and he is purified by his sufferings. We condemn Othello’s 
credulity, but at least he killed for justice’ sake, and any gnian 
might have been so deceived. In Coriolanus the condemnation 
outweighs the sympathy. Caius Martius was a fearless soldier, a 
superb fighter, but he was also a proud, triple-turned traitol:. 
Vofumnia was a fine specimen of haughty, patrician matron,^ 
but the son whom she created waB too like the mother. The 
Tribunes, according to their lights, wereTaithful servants of the 
people, but they^werc^unsctupulojis knavds, and overthcew a 
better man than themselves. The result is that at the end we /ccl^ 
not a catharsis*which e3&lts. But an exasperation which irritates. 
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Nevertheless, as dramatic writing, as an example of superb 
technique, characterization, diction and timing, Coriolanus is as 
good a play as Shakespeare ever wrote. If it fails to move us 
deeply, the reason is perhaps that the reflection in the mirror is 
too clear. Deep tragedy needs also a totiah of romantic exag¬ 
geration. 





• chapter 12 

TIMON OF ATHENS 


T jmon of Athens was included with the Tragedies by the 
editors of the First Folio but affparently as an afterthought. 
•They ha<J originally intended to print Troilus and Cressida 
between Kofneo and Juliet ^d Julius Caesar^ but some difficulty 
arose and Troilus was held up: Timon was then used to fill up the 
space. There is poetic justice in all this, for Timon in every sense 
is a stop-gap^ and the* editors of the Folio might well have 
wondered where to place it. It could hardly Ije called Comedy, 
if that word was to be associated with laughter, even with derisive 
laughter, or to denote a play without an unhappy ending. Neither 
was ft a tragedy, however loosely the word might be define^, 
nor even a mongrel tragi-comedy. It belongs rather ^o a kind 
of drama for which enough speciifiens remain to justify a new 
category—^Misanthropy. Misanthropies are plays designed mainly 
to display the rottenness of human nature. They always include 
scenes of sordid meanness and one or more persons who raison 
humanity at considerable length and with great satisfaction to 
themselves. Plays of this kind were particularly fashionable in 
the decade 1598 to 1608 when Ben Jonson’s ^ery Man in^ bis 
Humour and its successors popularized the mode. 

Nevertheless, even as a Misanthropy, Timon is an unsuccessful 
play seldom acted or read except by students and, to add to the 
difficulties, the text is distressingly uneven. At times the play^ 
runs smoothly, with speeches well*written and the action con¬ 
sistent, and then for whole scenes th^ dittion breaks down 
completely and is^neitlier blank vejrse, rhynted verse, free werse 
or prose, but a medley of all four. 

Various theories hav^ beerfput forward to account for these 
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peculiarities—revision of Shakespeare"! work by another, revision 
of another’s work by Shakespeare, inept cutting. The likeliest 
explanation is that of E. K. Chambers, that Timon, ^s it stands in 
the Folio, is the draft of a play which Shakespeare never finished, 
and that "the passages of chaotic verse in particular look very 
much like rough notes, hastily jotted down, to be worked up 
later’. ^ ^ 

This brokep writing is indeed that kind of first cc/nposition 
which comes from an author who is finding some difficulty with 
his theme. It shows itself in such passages as this speech of 
Flavius, the steward: 

What will this come to?^ 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, anc^ all out 
of an empty coffer: 

Nor will he know his Purse, or yiekl me this. 

To show him what a Beggar his heart if. 

Being of no power to make his wishes good. 

His promises fly so beyond his state. 

That what ha speaks is all in debt, he owes for evr’y word: 
He is so kind, that he now pays interest for’t; 

His Land’s put to their Books. Well, I would I were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc’d out: 

Happier is he that has no friend to feed. 

Then such that dd e’en Effemies exceed. 

I bleed inwardly for my Lord. 

I 

Even when an editor has cut the speech into lines, each of 
approximately ten syllables, it is still chaotic. 

The plot is hardly better than the verse. It was derived in part 
from a casual anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Antonius 
whilch was very familiar to Shakespeare, for he had already used 
it twice. The story gave the idea for a play and a couple of 
epitaphs which Shakespeare used unaltered, but little more. 
The passage runs thus: ' 

Ihis Timon was a cithfen of Athens, that lived about the 
of Peloponnfcsus*, as appeareth by Plato and Aristophanes’ 
comedies: in the Vhich they mocked 6im, qfilling him a viper 
smd malicious man unto mankind, to shun ^ other men’s 

' WilUam Sbahtsptert, i, 482 . 
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companies but the company of young Alcibiades, a bold and 
I insolent youth, whom he would greatly feast and make much 
of, and kisi^ed him very gladly. Apemantus wondering at it, 
asked him the cause what he meant to make so much of that 
young man alone, and to hate all others. Timon answered 
him, ‘I do it,’ said he, "because I know that one day he shall 
do great mischief unto the Athenians’. This Timon sometimes 
woulcPnave Apemantus in his company, because he was much 
like of his nature and conditions, and also followed him in 
manner ofrlife. On a time when they solemnly celebrated the 
feast cafled Choa at Athens (to* wit, the feasts of the dead 
•whe«e they make sprinklings and sacrifices for the dead) and 
that they two then feasted together^ by themselves, Apemantus 
said flnto thepther: ‘O, here is a trim banquet, Timonl’ Timon 
answered*again: ^Yea,’ ^aid he, "so thou wert not here.’ It is 
reported of him also, that this Timon on a time (the people 
being assembled in the market-place about dispatch of some 
affairs) got ^p into tRe pulpit for orations, where the orators 
commonly use to speak unto the people: and silence being 
made, every man listening to hear what he would say, because 
it was a wonder to see him in that place, at length he began 
to •speak in this manner: "My lords of Athens, I have a littk# 
yard at my house where there groweth a fig-tree, on ^e which 
many citizens have hanged themselves: end because I mean 
to make some •building on the place, I thought good to let 
you all understand it, that, before the fig-tree be cut down, if , 
any of you be desperate, you may there in time go l^g 
yourself.’ He died in the city of Hales, and was buried upon 
the sea-side. Now it chanced so, that the sea getting in, it 
compassed his tomb round about that no man could cony to 
it: and upon the same was written this epitaph: 

Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft: , 

• Seek not my name: a plague consume you wicked wretches left! 

It is reported that Timon himself, when he lived, made th^s 
epitaph: for that which is commonly •rehearsed was not his, 
but made by the poft CalUmachus: • 

Here lie I, ^imon who alive all living men did hater. 

Pass by and curse, thy*fill: b%t pass, and stay not here thy gait. 
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Many other things could we teli you of this Timon, but 
this little shall suffice at this present. 

Nor did Shakespeare gather much from Plutalrch’s Life of 
Alcibiades^ except that he was a rather wild and impetuous young 
gentleman of Athens who turned against his own city. It is not 
therefore easy to examine Timon as a work of art complete in itself. 
However, it has been played from time to time ancL fiere are 
some who evfcn praise it highly. 

Shakespeare planned his story in three parts. The first shows 
how Timon, by generous prodigality, threw away his fortune; 
the second part how those who had profited by his lofty bei?c- 
factions deserted him in his need; the third how he was so 
distressed by the ingratitude of man that he became, a mad 
solitary and railed on the world. * 

The play opens with a passage on the pattern of the first scene 
of Antonj and Cleopatra. Certain character^ of minor importance 
enter on the main stage and discuss the shortcomings of Tim on. 
The curtains of the inner stage open and the plincipals come 
forward in proteSsion. In Timon the first persons to appear are 
a poet, a painter, a jeweller, a merchant and a mercer. Each has 
come to dispose of his particular wares at top prices, but th^ poet 
'*'at least has a true appreciation of Timon’s state and will warn him 
in his pofem: 

Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant hill ^ 

Feigned Fortune to be throned. 

The base o’ th’ Mount 

Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bosom of this Sphere 
To propagate their states; amongst them all. 

Whose eyes are on this Soverign Lady fix’d. 

One do I personate of Lord Timon’s frame. 

Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her, 

Whose present grace, to present slaves and servants 
Translates his riva^ls. ** 

Pmnter. Tis coitceiv'd ta scopes 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks. 

With one man beckon'd front the rest below, 
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Bowing his head against the steepy Mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well express’d 
In oui; condition. . 

Poet. Nay Sir, buf hear me on: 

All those which were his fellows but of late. 

Some better than his value, on the moment 
I%;llow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 

Rafn sacrificial whisperings in his ear, • 

Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him 
Drigk the free air. • 

• 

Pmnter. Ay marry, what of these? 

• 

Poet. When Fortune in her shift and change of mood 
Spurns ciown her late beloved, all his dependants 
Whifh labour’d after him to the Mountain’s top. 

Even on their Snees and hands, let him slip down. 

Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

» 

Trumpets sound. Enter Lord Timon, addressing hmself courteously 
to every suitor, 

TiAon is munificence itself in every action. Ventidius his 
friend is in prison for debt: let the debt be paid and Ventidius 
pensioned. An old Athenian complains that his only daughter 
wishes to marry •Timon’s penniless servant: let the servant 
enriched. The painter, the poet and the jeweller proffer their' 
wares and are kindly entertained when Apemantus appears. ^ 
Apemantus is another of the professional snarlers, own brother 
to Thersites. Trumpets again sound and Alcibiades is announced 
with his twenty companions. Timon greets them and leads t^jem 
off to entertain them, leaving Apemantus to growl at the two 
Lords who gape at Timon’s generosities: 

- He pours it out: Plutus the God of Gold 
Is but his steward: no meed J)ut he repays 
Sevenfold above itself: no gift to him. 

But breeds the giver a return, exceed^g 
All use of ! 5 [uittance. 

The display of Timon's prodigality is continued in the second 
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Scene, which begins with hoboys plUying loud music. A great 
banquet served in; and then enter Lord Timon, the States, the Athenian 
Lords, Ventidius which Timon redeemed from prison. Then comes 
drooping after all Apemantus discontenUdly like himself 

Ventidius is ready to repay kindness twice over but Timon 
waves aside the proffered talents. Thfe guests regard Timon with 
ceremonious awe, all but Apemantus, who is the death Vhead to 
this feast, ui\til Timon orders a table to be brought/Sr him to 
sit apart and continue his railing from a distance. Apemantus 
comments on the spectacle before him and draws all attention to 
himself until he turns to Ws trough and again Tim&n becomes 
the centre of flattery, especially when one of his guests ^bser^es 
unctuously: 

f 

Might we but have that happiness my Lord, thfit you would 
once use our hearts, whereby we fnight express some part of* 
our zeals, we should think ourselves foi ever perfect. 

These words call forth from Timon an appropriate speech on the 
claims of frieij^chip and obligation. The entertainment grows 
more lavish; a masque is presented and the company fall to 
dancing. As the guests take their departure, Timon hands to each 
a jewel, to the despair of his steward who knows his real state. 
Even Apemantus is moved to a final, almost sympathetic curse: 

Oh that men’s ears should be ^ ^ 

. ‘ « To counsel deaf, but not to flattery. 

Wjth this couplet the first Act as marked by the editors—^for 
the Folio text has no scene divisions—comes to an end. 

These first scenes reveal the essential weakness of the play, 
which is more of a morality than a drama. All the characters are 
personifications and none at any time becomes an individual. 
Timon is simply Reckless Prodigality; he has no human relations, 
ho wife, child, parent, friend or even mistress. He remains there- 
. fore,a type for whom we may feel neither intimacy nor common 
interest; nor is his nobility*or his friendship impressive, for his 
good deeds are merely acts of the purge which in no way dis- 
contnode him. Of &e other characters, Apemantus is a wearisome 
, convention ^ho does nothing but rail, while tjie steward, like 
dear old Adam in As You Like It, is no more than Faithful 
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Service. Even Alcibiades Is but vaguely sketched as a typical 
gay young soldier. 

In the secojjd and third Acts the siljLiation is reversed and we 
watch the ruin of Timon. lA senator is the first to sense the 
coming crash and to send his servant, Caphis, to demand repay¬ 
ment of Timon’s debt. Th^ creditors gather to accost Timon as# 
he returns from his hunting. He treats them in his usual lofty 
manner J jd leaves them to argue with his steward. When 
Apemantus enters with the Fool a scene which has started 
effectively degenerates into tedious wit. Then Timon returns 
with FlaviuS, his long-suffering old sfeward, and at last is brought 
to^ealh^p that he is ruined; but Timon is not used to unpleasant 
truths and, when the steward rates hiAi severely for his extrava¬ 
gances, he growj^ impatient: 

» 

' Come sermon me no ftirther. 

No villainous bounty yet hath pass’d my heart; 

• Unwisely, not ignobly have I given. 

Why dost»thou weep, canst thou the conscience lack 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy hdart. 

If I would broach the vessels of my love, 
i^nd try the argument of hearts, by borrowing. 

Men, and men’s fortunes could I frankly use 
As I can bid thee speak. 

There is a faint echo here of Antony in his dotage. ^ 

Timon is still incurably an optimist with no sens* of reality:' 
he yet has friends who will help him, and he bids his servants 
go forth to borrow money from Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius 
and from Ventidius, who has now inherited a great estate: 

Never speak, or think. 

That Timon’s fortimes ’mong his friends can sink. 

The third Act shows, as might be expected, how Timon’S 
suppbsed friends answer the appeal for help. Lucullus at first, 
guesses that the steward has come fo bring him a rich present 
but, when disillusioned, hastily pulls baflt; this is no time to 
lend money, espe^ally upon* bare friendship without security, 
a sentiment which rightly draws down Flavius’ curse upon bis 
meanness. Luaus is mole sufve in his excuses; he had most 
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unluckily just made a costly purchase;*some other time, perhaps, 
he could help, Sempronius is indignant that Timon should have 
sent to others first; it touches his honour to be so slightly treated. 
Meanwhile the servants of Timon’®; creditors pester his door 


and waylay him with their Jiills. Timon” begins to rage and to 
chow first signs of madness, but he will once more invite them 


all to a feast. 

. It is now the turn of Alcibiades to 


feel the ingratitiv 4 of 


man. 


One of his friends has killed an enemy in quarrel^ and the Senate 


have condemned him to death. Alcibiades begs for- his life. The 
man had defended his honour and had served the State bravely 
in battle; but the judges are merciless and, when Alribiafies 
pleads his own deserts and is denied, he grows abusive and is 
immediately banished. Then, left to himself, he purses thb Senate 


and Athens: 


Now the gods keep you old enough 
That you may live 

Only in bone, that none may look on you; 

I’m than mad: I have kept back their foes. 

While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest. I myself. 

Rich only in large hurts. All those, for this? 

Is this the balsam, that the usuring Senate 
Pours into Captains’ wounds? Banishment. 

It comes not ill: I hate not to be banish’d. 

It is ^ a cause worthy my spleen and fury. 

That I may strike at Athens. I’ll cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 

’TS honour with most lands to be at odds; 

Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 

There is an echo here of Coriolanus, likewise banished by an 
ungrateful City: 

You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate, 

As reek a’ th’ rotten'fens: whose loves I pri^e. 

As the dead carcases of unburied men. 

That do cortnipt my air: I banisli you, 

And here remain with your uncertainty. 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts: 
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Youf enemies, witS nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into despair: have the power still 
To bajjish your defenders, till qt length 
Your ignorance (which finds not till it feels. 

Making but reservation of yourselves. 

Still your own foesjf deliver you , 

As most abated captives, to some* Nation 
Tu#t won you without blows, despising ^ 

For you,the City. Thus I turn my back; 

Therck is a world elsewhere. 

.,The soene returns to Timon’s banquet. The Lords assemble, 
shaking their heads over the misfor^imes of their host and of 
Alcibia^es. At Timon’s bidding they take their places eagerly, 
suspecting qothJng, till Timon offers a grace which soon turns 
’ into a curse. He bids them uncover their dishes, which contain 
nothing but* warm water. He drives them forth pell mell from 
his -presence with blows ^nd maledictions. 

Then Timon salhes forth alone to his self-imposed solitary 
exile. He pauses to look back on the city and “t* utter his great 
curse on mankind: 

Let me look back upon thee. O thou wall 
That girdles in those wolves, dive in the earth , 

And fence not Ath&s. Mataons, turn incontinent, 
Obedience*fail in children: slaves and fools. 

Pluck the grave wrinkled Senate from the beach. 

And minister in their steads, to general filths. 

Convert o’ th’ instant green virginity, 

Do’t in your parents’ eyes. Bankrupts, hold fast 
Rather than render back; out with your knives, ^ 
And cut your trusters’ throats. Bound servants, steal. 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are. 

And pill by law. Maid, to thy master’s bed. 

Thy mistress is o’ th’ brothel. Son of sixteen. 

Pluck the lin’d crutch from tfey old limping sire. 

With it,«heat out his brains. Piety* anfl fear, • 

Religion tg the gods,‘Peace,. Justice, Truth, 

Domestic Awe, Night-rest, and Neighbourhood, 
Instrudion, Manhers, Mysteries, and Tracies, 
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Degrees, Observances, Customs, and Laws, 

Decline to’your confounding contraries. 

And let Confusion liye: Plagues incident to i^en. 

Your potent and infectious fev^^rs, heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke. Thou cold Sciatica, 

Cripple our Senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their‘manners. Lust, and liberty 
Creep iij the minds and marrows of our youth, 

That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 

And drown themselves in riot. Itches, blains, r 
Sow all th’ Athenian bosoms, and their crop 
Be general leprosy: Breath, infect breath. 

That their society (as'their friendship) may 
Be merely poison. Nothing I’ll bear from thee 
But nakedness, thou detestable Town, 

Take thou that too, with multiplying bans: 

Timon will to the woods, where he shall find 
Th’ unkindest beast, more kinder than Mankind. 

The gods confound (heat me you good gods all) 

Th’ Athe^ans both within and out that wall: 

And grant as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of Mankind, high and low. 

Anjen. 

The speech is a fine mouthful for a deep-throated actor, but again 
, h is full of fiaint echoes of earlier outbursts, of Ulysses, of Jonson's 
Knowell S^or, of Lear mad, of Antony roaring at Cleopatra, 
of Coriolanus. Timon is still a personification; from Reckless 
Prodigality he has been transformed into Mad Misanthropy. 
No soone^ has he departed than his servants emerge and, at the 
suggestion of old Flavius, share their savings, an episode which 
gives Flavius an opportunity to preach a little sermon on the 
^wretchedness of ridies. 

The homily on gold is continued in a different key in the next 
' scene. Timon is now a cave dweller in the woods. As he digs 
for his diet of roo|;s, ]?e unearths a hoard of gold and ruminates 
appropriatdy: ^ 

, Thus much of this will make 

Black, white; foul, fiiir; wto£]g, tight; 
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Base, noble; old, yoiMig; coward, valiant. 

Ha you gods! why this? What this, you gods? Why this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides; 

Pluck stout men’s^ pill<jws from Selow their heads. 

This yellow slave* 

Will knit and break religions, bless th’accursM, 

Make the hoar leprosy adorM, place thieves 
Anfc’^ive them title, knee, and approbation 
With Senators on the bench: this is it 
That m^kes the wappen’d widow wed again; 

She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores, 

Wotild cast the gorge at. This embalms and spices 
To th’ April day again. • 

Such*an outbiirst would be more impressive if it stood alone. 
The theme *is almost conamonplace, and other dramatists had 
denounced •gold as e^ectively. Thus Jonson in Volpone: 

Hail the world^s scml, and mine: more glad than is 
The teenfing earth to see the longed-for sun 
Peep through the horns of the celestial RaiH, 

Am I, to view thy splendour darkening his: 
iThat lying here, amongst my other hoards, 

Shew’st like a flame by night, or like the day 
Struck out of chaos, when all jlarkness^fled 
Unto the cerg:re. O thou son of Sol, 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss. 

With adoration, thee, and every relic 
Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name. 

Title that age which they would have the best; 

Thou being the best of things, and far transcending 
All style of joy, in children, parents, friends. 

Or any other waking dream on earth: 

‘ Thy looks Vhcn they to Venus did ascribe. 

They should have given her t\i#enty thousand Cupids;* 
•Such are tj^y beauties and our lovesbDear saint. 

Riches, the dumb god, tjiat giy’st all men tongues, ^ 
Thou canst Jb nought, and yet mak'st men do all things; 
The price^of souls; even JaeU, with thee to boot, 
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Is made worth heaven. Thou art Virtue, fame. 

Honour, and all things else. Who can get thee, 

He shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise— 

In the same vein, a little earlier, Marston in What You Will: 

The soul of man is rotten, ' 

Even to the core;—no sound affection. 

Our lov? is hollow-vaulted—^stands on props 
Of circumstance, profit, or ambitious hopesl 
The other tissue gown, or chain of pearl. 

Makes my coy minx to hu22el ’twixt the breasts^ 

Of her luird husband; t’other carkanet 
Deflowers that lady’s bed. One hundred more 
Marries that loathed blowze;—one ten-pound odds, ’ 

In promised jointure, makes the hard-palm’d she 

Enforce his daughter’s tender lips to start 

At the sharp touch of some loath’d stubbed beard; 

The first pure time, the golden age,*^ is fled. 

Heaven kno>vs I lie—<^tis now the age of golS,— 

For it all niarreth, and even virtue’s soldi 

Timon’s mutterings are interrupted by the sound of dru;n and 
life heralding the entry of War (represented by Alcibiades) and 
Lechery (in the persons of the^two harlots, Phrynia and Timandra). 
Alcibiades is sympathetic to his old friend ai\d even offers gold 
.fl'om his oyn poor store. But no sense of gratitude arises in 
Timon until he hears that Alcibiades is marching on Athens^ 
wheireat he uncovers his hoard and gloats at the thought of the 
pitiless slaughter. He heaps gold also into the aprons of the harlots, 
for they will spread equal ruin in their own way. 

Apemantus is the next comer. He is annoyed that Timon 
should afiect his manners, for Timon’s melancholy is not inborn. 
I^ comes merely from a change of fortime; he has no right to 
shame the woods by carping; he should rather turn flatterer-arid 
yoo 'those who once woopd him. Apemantus’ flow of bitter 
words is at first so^miyrh more powerful that for a while Timon 
is almost speechless^ but at length he recovers the initiative and 
justices his ojvn better claim' to melancholy. To contemporaries, 
^ especially those afflicted with a severe dose of the tt.ue melancholic 
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hximouf, this argument w«uld have given sardonic satisfaction, 
fpjr it was a matter for grave debate whether onfe who was bred 
a dog and had^never known prosperity^had as great a right to the 
disease as one who, li^je Tigion, 

had the.world as my confectionary. 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, ^d the hearts of men, ' 
At%ity more than I could frame employment; 

That llumberless upon me stuck, as leaves • 

Do on the*oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell fr<}in their boughs, and left me open, bare, 

•, For every storm that blows. 

• 

But the argument degenerates into merfe muddy abuse until Timon 
drives ifpemantms away with stones. 

» Timon’s ifext visitors ar^ a gang of thieves, attracted by the 
rumour of his wealth. ^He rewards them willingly, for they will 
commit villainy like good workmen. Last of all, old Flavius 
appears, lameijjting over*his fallen master. Timon at first refuses 
to recognize him until the old man proffers his lifj-time’s savings, 
which he will share with his master—a gesture which Shakespeare 

had already used in As Yofi Like It, Timon at last is shaken: 

• 

Had I a Steward 

So true, so just, and now so comfortable? 

^ It almost tunjs my dangerous nature mild. 

Let me behold thy face: surely, this man 
Was bom of woman. 

And again the echo—‘Think, we had mothers’. Troylus, maddened 
by Cressid’s disloyalty, is inclined to square the general sex by 
Cressid’s rule: to Timon, one loyal man seems alipost a brq^ch 
in nature. He even accepts the steward’s protestations of loyalty 
as genuine and hastens to reward su(^ unexampled single- 
mindedness by heaping treasure upon him, but on the condition, 

thou shalt build Irom men: 

Hate all, curse all, show charity to nftne,* 

Buflet the fa^sh’fl flesh slide ftom the»bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Give to dogs 

What thou deniest ft> men. Let prisons swallow ’em, 
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Debts wither ^em to nothing, be men like blasted woods. 

And may diseases lick up their fi^se bloods. 

And so farewell, and thrive. 

Thus Loyalty finds itself unexpeiitedly' rewarded and Timon 
turns back to his roots. 

The last Act is a kind of reversal of the third. The news of 
Timon’s restored fortunes has reached Athens, and thf^ parasites 
swarm back<as eagerly as they had fled. Timon greets them all 
savagely. At length a pair of senators come as a deputation to 
invite him to return and take command against Aicibiades who, 
like a boar too savage, doth root up his country's ,peace. He 
refuses to listen. He cares nothing for their misfortunes. He is 
interested only in dying, and he leaves the stage for the last time 
with the words, ‘Timon hath done his reign\ . 

At this point Shakespeare’s wanmg interest seems to havG» 
fluttered out, but he had to give the play at least the semblance 
of a conventional ending. Other senators meet the deputation 
on its return and express their fears. A soldiey enters ‘in the 
woods seeking Timon’ and comes upon a tomb. As he cannot 
read the inscription, he takes an impression in wax. Aicibiades 
and army approach the city walls. Senators appear on the walls 
'and surrender Athens to the conqueror’s mercy. The soldier 
enters and presents the impression of the inscription on Timon’s 

tomb. Aicibiades reads it afid makes the final speech: 

r 

*Here lies^a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft. 

Seek not my name: a plague consume you, wicked caitiffs left: 

^Here lie I Timon, who alive, all living men did hate. 

Pass by ,^ and curse thy fill, hut pass and stay not here thy gait.^ 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits: 

'rhough thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, 

Scorn’dst our brain’s flow, and those our droplets, which 
From niggard Nature fall: yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptime weep for aye 
Oh thy low grave, on favlts forgiven. Dead 
Is noble, Timon^ of'^whose memory , 

Hereafter more. »Bring me into your tity. 

And I wiU use the olive, with my sword: 

Make war bteed peace; make pieace »tint war, faiake each 
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Prescribe to other, as each other’s leech. 

. Let our drums strike. 

Timon is in*every way ai^ unsatisfactory play. Apart from the 
curiously chaotic verse and a last Act whi^ is little more than 
disjointed fragments, there are two noticeable weaknesses. The 
first is that, though some of the best speeches and incidents would 
be effecnve on the stage, the play is full of imitations and echoes; 
it is second-hand work, Shakespeare repeating or* paraphrasing 
himself, or b9rrowing ideas from others because his own inspira¬ 
tion is flat. •There is more than a suggestion of Jonson’s Volpone^ 
'v^hich thfc King’s Men had acted in 1606. The theme in both 
plays is that all men are vendible and. will do anything for gold. 
In Jonton’s play Volpone amuses himself by exploiting this 
venality of his fellows, who will commit any sin for the sake of 
riches. Volppne is a rogue, but he has a shrewd, though depraved, 
sense of values. Timcfti, however, is a simple-minded lord and 
Ipafns* of the depravity of man by the hard way of experience. 

The conception of Timon’s character is anqther weakness in 
the play, for the moral values are confused ancf perverted; and 
a moral sense, it was suggested, is an essential ingredient of true 
tragefly. It is, of course, very wrong for Timon’s friends whp « 
have so successfully sponged on him in his prosperity to desert 
him in his need. But then*Timon ff.ever had any friends except 
his old steward, hike other spendthrifts, he bought popularly 
at an exorbitant rate; when the blood was exhausted^the leeches* ^ 
dropped off. Timon is another specimen of the prodigal, but 
with this difference, that the Prodigal Son of the parable realized 
that he had made a fool of himself, repented, and went home to 
ask forgiveness and to start afresh. It never occurs to Timo^ to 
blame himself for an elementary lack of common prudence. 
Instead, he heaps curses on mankind, which may be justified, 
but not in Timon’s mouth. From the beginning to the end he is 
essentially stupid, and the moralizings of fools are not to be taken 
too seriously. There might indeed hitve been a fine tragedy* even 
in this conception of the character, for Stupidity is one of the ' 
major ingredients Jn the tragedy of^Lear, Othello and Maqbeth; 
but in truth Shakespeare seems not to have regarded Timon as 
a tragic figure. 
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How then can this failure be explained? Chambers observes: 

Shakespeare seems to have worked chiefly on the beginning 
and the end of the plaj, and to have left the niddle acts in a 
very imperfect state. TtmoHy as it sfandsis, of course, very short, 
and it may be that some scenes are lacking altogether. One 
may reasonably guess that ultimately some at least of the 
inconsistencies would have been removed, and AlciVSidds and 
the whore'-^more definitely linked with Timon’s fortunes. I do 
not suggest that Timon throws much light upon Shakespeare’s 
normal methods of wording. 

Yet Chambers indulged occasionally in a flutter ol romantic 
fantasy even in the austere«pages of his Study of Facts and Problems. 
He continued: 

It is, perhaps, a subjective view ihat he dealt with it unde^-' 
conditions of mental and perhaps physical stress which led 
to a breakdown. In any case he seems to have abandoned it, 
and never to have taken it up again. ^ 

With more freedom and greater eloquence in an earlier work 
Chambers wrote: 

As to the reason why Timon of Athens should have reAiained 
unfinished at all, conjecture alone is possible. The metrical 
evidence forbids, that it ^ should oe regarded as the last of 
Shakespeare’s plays. But it might very we’l be the last of his 
tragedief, and it is in some sort the ultimate summing-up of 
that long and remorseless analysis of human nature and divine 
ordering of which the tragedies must be taken as the expression. 
Its imiTiediate predecessors were most probably Antony and 
/Cleopatra and Coriolanus. In the one of these the love of woman, 
in the other the honour of man, is put through the crucible, 
and reduced to ash and nothingness. And then Shakespeare 
seems to have gathered himself together for a last and bitterest 
effort, in which no longer one sex only, but the wh6le of 
humanity, was to receive: its meed of utter and comprehensive 
scorn. Timon i8 n6 mere Apemantus, snarling at a world in 
vrhich he sees nothing but the reflection of |us own ungenerous 
impulses. He is humanity suddenly become conscious of itself 

1 WilUam ShaJkis^are, 1 / 482 - 483 . 
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and realizing with, horror that its women are but sluts with 
aprons mountant, and that the straiji of its men is bred out 
into baboon and monkey. The noble disillusion of Timon 
bears some such relation jto the railing of Apemantus as was 
traced by the line judgment of Coleridge between the horn- 
mad jealousy of Leontestand the great despair of Othello at a 
ruined ideal of womanhood. Tragedy^ in Timon of Athens, is 
not y^ robbed of awe; but the finer ear may perhaps detect in 
the play a want of balance and of measure, a toR'ch almost of 
hysteria in jthe vituperation, which suggests that the stress of 
pessimistic thought is becoming a 4 ittle more than the imagina- 
•^ion JaA endure, and that in the brain of Timon’s creator some 
strange crisis is at hand. That the. crisis took place is indis- 
putaUe. With Timon of Athens pessimism ends abruptly. 
Between ite tefnper and that of any of the work that followed 
^ it there is^a spiritual gult* fixed. It is tempting to suppose that 
the deep waters clo^d over Shakespeare’s head while he was 
^ still elaborating the play, and that when he faced the world 
once more Ih his new mood the inclination to finish the task 
had left him.^ * • 

It giay be so. Modern critics and scholars, reacting against the 
philosophizing of Bradley and Dowden, are too prone at timSfe 
to consider Shakespeare qjerely as a man of the thejftre who 
knew all the tricks of the trade atid was primarily concerned 
with attracting a crowd. But even if we reject that view as^tq^^ 
sordid and prosaic, the picture of a Shakespeare who passed from 
the sunshine of the three romantic comedies— Much Ado About 
Nothing, As You Like It and Twelfth Night —to the ever-deepening 
glooms of Hamlet, Trojlus and Cressida, Lear, Corhlanus and 
Timon is untenable (if date evidences 2x9 reliabloj), for Twf/fth 
Night was written after Hamlet and Trojlus and Cressida, and 
Antony and Cleopatra not long before Timon, ^ 

Byt yet even Shakespeare was a working playwright, and he 
did not forget his public or hi§ fellows. When Richard II wasr 
selling well in print, he followed it up wifh \ sequel in the First 
Part of Henry iP’, Whe» FalstafF was surpris^gly popular in the 
first part of the play, he hastily extended the successful feftures 

^ Sbakefpeare: #1 Survey, pp. • 
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into the second part. When Queen EJizabefh demanded FalstafF 
in love, he obliged with ^he Merry Wives, When some piece of 
Scottish history was needed to please King James, he wrote 
Macbeth, So here, it is not'too much to guess that someone—his 
fellows, maybe, or one of his patrons—suggested that Shakespeare 
should write a Misanthropy, a play about Timon. 

He knew the general outline of the story, and he went back to 
his Plutarch and re-read the brief anecdote of Timon. ^l?hen he 
sketched out^^a plot and started to write; but the fltieme was 
elusive. He had already emptied himself of his own misanthropy 
in Thersites, in Lear, in Coriolanus. The vein was exhausted and 
the best he could do was to repeat himself or to imita.'e othe?;a. 
Inventiveness ran dry anci. speeches refused to come alive. He 
laid the papers away. Besides, the public had had a surfeit of these 
railing fellows, and now that Beaumont and Fletcher,.were begin¬ 
ning to write for the King’s Men, th6 new tragi-comedies were' 
all the fashion. Chambers was right in supposing that 'Timn of 
Athens was never finished, but the reason was not mental break¬ 
down but sheer boredom. 



•EWLOGUE 


I N the first t)f these studies I suggested that sfnce the word 
‘tragedy’ is too vague to be satisfactory as a critical definition, 
we shoifld use the term ‘deep tragedy’ for those plays which, 
when ^?quately acted before a suitable audience, can produce 
a complete cleansing of the emotions. Further, that although 
this pufging can only be completely effected in the theatre, the 
j^sympathetic^critic by using his knowledge and imagination can 
sense whether a play is capable of producing it. ‘Deep tragedy’ 
thus involves not only that which can cause the experience, but 
also the experience itself. 

Of all Shakespeare’s tragedies, four by general agreement 
stand out above the rest— l^ar, Othello, Hanflet and Macbeth. 
Lear and Othello are in the highest degree deep tragedy; Hamlet, 
though it remains the most fascinating play ever written, is npt ^ 
deep tragedy; and Macbeth falls far short. To some extent these 
conclusions suffer from peftonal pr^ijudice. my own experience 
%~but I believe tliat the experience is general—I have never felt 
any deep sense of purgation after a performance* of Hamiit; 
however good, and still less at any performance of Macbeth. 
Othello is always moving, even in a mediocre production.(^he 
effect of Lear varies. My most memorable experience ii; the theatre 
—it would be no exaggeration to call it ‘shattering’—was a 

performance of Lear by the Stratford-on-Avorf Company in 
1924, Lear being taken by the late Randle Ayrton. Others who 
saw that production have told me that it had the same effect on 
theA. On the other hand me<^ocre productions of Lear were 
unutterably tedious; long before tjie end, time stood still aii4 
cushions turned to stone. Lear thus settos nio need superlative 
skill in the acto|. Thfs is •unusual with Shakespeare’s ^lays, 
which for the most part have the merit that they, are enjoyable 
.even when played by afnateiHrs. These experierfces, in so far a^ 
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anything so personal can be used as valid evidence, confirm that 
*deep tragedy’ iS rare, and almost fortuitous.) 

We may, however, be able to justify our judgement more ob¬ 
jectively/In setting out the condition^ necessary for ‘deep tragedy’, 

I suggested four in particular: a sense of morality, a feeling for 
the pathos of human suffering, supArb technique, and a story 
which is itself essentially tragic. The test of this tragic duality is 
tliat at some point we should be forced to feel, almos^ to cry out, 
‘Oh the pity of it... If only...’ At no point in the play of Macheth 
or of Hamlet are we forced to cry out ‘oh the pity of it. . .’ 

The examination of Suggested a further condition which 
causes the gust of pity; it may be summed up in the wofS'inevita¬ 
bility’. At some moment the tragic victim makes a choice or 
commits an action, seemingly of no overwhelming importance 
at the time, but which inevitably sends him sliding down a^ 
slope, ever steepening, to destruction. Lear rejects Cordelia in 
a spasm of rage and entrusts himself to hfs other two daughters. 
It is an impossible situation, and yet quite common in one form 
or another in everyday life. Given the characters of Goneril, 
Regan and Leatr, disaster is inevitable from the moment when 
Lear makes the wrong decision, and the tragic helplessness is 
increased because that decision was made not after deliberate 
judgement but because he committed the common human fault of 
losing his temper, ai^d as so 9ften happens after such an outburst, 
was unable thereafter to retrieve his mistaL?. The tragedy Qi 
• Lear is the; more moving because any one of us can so easily 
make just such a mistake or error of judgement through the same 
fla\^ in character. For this reason v/e see ourselves reflected in 
Lear, l^ear^ also brought out a further quality which is present 
in most deep tragedies, and may indeed be an essential ingredient, 
that feeling 6 £ physical horror, which comes from the sight of 
deeds of revolting violence. ^ 

^ Hamlet is a very different matter. There is little at first sight 
essentially pitiable in a story of rtiurder and vengeance. Wfc are 
^ad >V’henever any young rpan is cut off prematurely. We feel 
sorry that a, very lil:eakle young man should be involved iri such 
a diijty business but we do^ not regard a bloody revenge as a 
mord duty. We may indeed try to distort the story by infusing 
' it with modern‘ notions, and by pretending that 'Hamlet was so 
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refined and so sensitive that the Ghost’s command was utterly 
repugnant to him; but there is little of#this reluctance in the play 
that Shakespeare wrote. As a whole therefore Hamkt lacks two 
of the qualities necessary ^o produce deep tragedy: a sense of 
universal morality and*inevitability; for Hamlet’s death is not the^ 
predictable result of error^or of mortal frailty but of the chance i 
of cpnj'hat. Until Hamlet is wounded by the poisoned foil, there ) 
is always | chance tliat he may escape. This does not detract from 
Hamlet as a superb play; indeed the very rigours and horrors of 
deep tragedy are in some ways a disadvantage, for the utter\ 
purgation ^'hich comes from watching 'Lear or Oedipus should ( 
St a and not a common experience. 

As for Macbeth, neither the play»itself (even if it had been 
withoiA the blemishes caused by hasty and incomplete work) 
nor its hei^-vi!lain does or indeed ever could produce that 
' purgation of deep tragedy. A general who murders his King and 
usurps ITis crown can nardly move us to admiration or sympathy 
unless wc suffer from a Varped sense of hero-worship, or believe 
that any eloquent or amusing person created by Shakespeare is a 
good man for whom all law must be suspended. * 

Yet it is more than coincidence that of the four great tragedies 
Lea 1 ^ and Othello do most perfectly fulfil all the conditions. Jn j 
both plays the story is essentially tragic, the technique is superb, 
the pathos of human sufhfring most notabljr stressed, and above 
^11 both plays arcjin the highest sense moral. The theme in both 
is the power of evil., In Shakespeare’s boyhood pre^jehers, |)cJlt3 
and writers of morality plays were still fascinated by the theme 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. When writing his tragedies Shakespeare 
himself may not have been conscious of the lessons ^of his early 
religious training. Nevertheless the great tragedies are in^fact 
homilies on sin and its punishment. Lear himseif at the outset 
commits the deadly sins of pride and wrath; the death of Cordelia, 
in all its degradation, is the direct result of the original sin. 
Gloucester is guilty of lus^ -^nd a generation later loses his 
wealth, his eyes, and his life through the bastard soil whbm IjLe 
had'*so light-heartedly begotten. lago is»guiity of ejtivy, and the 
tragedy of Othellt^ illusfrates. the appalling avalanche of djsaster 
which is set moving when one wicked man bestirs himself, 
a The sense of morality is kss potent and unftiixed in Hamlef, - 
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yet the rottenness in the State of Denntatk s]»rings from Claudius* 
lust and covetousness. The tragedy of Macbeth is almost a tert- 
book illustration of ithe doctrine of mortal sin—gravf sin 
knowingly and intentionally committed udth full fore-knowledge 
of its consequences. Had Shakespeare spent the same care on 
Macbeth as on the other three it mightWell have been the greatest 
of all his tragedies. " ^ 

It would thus appear that so far as any general, cripcal theory 
is concerned) we reach the almost negative ponclusion that 
although from time to time plays are written which can tear out 
our very vitals .they are exceedingly rare. In all drama there are 
probably not more than a dozen deep tragedies, of whfc$ Othello 
and Lear are certainly two.'And as for the word ‘Shakespearean’^ 
the more one ponders tljese qualities which are includdtl under 
the heading of‘Shakespearean’ the clearer it becomes'that they are, 
too great and too many to be disintegrated into classes, categories, 
test tubes, boxes, or even card indexes. I^or should we try too 
hard. The ultimate difference between the:' scientist and the humane 
ist is that the scientist breaks down the feast into its original 
ingredients whilst the humanist says his grace and enjoys it. 

The fullest enjoyment of Shakespeare’s plays—as with all 
fprms of artistic pleasure—comes to those who are prepared to 
make the effort to imderstand them. The student who has steeped 
himself In Shakespeare’s environment will see more and under¬ 
stand better, but only so long as he does not alHw his scholarship 
tA'b’ind him to other values—^and it can so easily happen. This 
does not mean, however, that no one should attempt to 
rcacl Hamlet until he has spent twenty years specializing in 
Elizabethan scholarship. There are layers of enjoyment in great 
literary art, and much pleasure in the first reading, but far more 
at the twentidiih. 

Moreover all great works of art have an enduring and inde¬ 
pendent life; they mean something different to each generation, 
so that no criticism can ever be ^idal. And this is the justiffdltion 
fpr attempting once more to discuss Shakespearean tragedy. If 
the critic can help the common readers of his own generation to 
appreciate some poi&ts in the .plays that they ha^e not seen before, 
criticism is worth the effort. And of all Shakespeare’s plays, 
'those labelled ti&gedy are the mosff worthy of stu^y. 
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